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I. 

B.VUMGARTEX’S  “HISTORY  OF  JESUS.” 

DkGcsclilcfeJcsii  filr  das  Verstdvdni^s  der  Gcf/oncarf  in  offentJ Iclien 
Vortrdijen  danjestellf.  Von  M.  IJaumgaktkx,  I  )octor  uml  ProtV'ssor 
der  Tlioologie.  (‘‘The  History  of  Jesus,  exhil)iteJ  iu  a  vSeries  of 
Puhlic  Discourses  addressed  to  the  Iiitelligeuce  of  tlie  Pn‘S(*nt 
Pay.”)  liraunschweig  :  Schuetsehke  uiid  8ohii.  London  :  AVil- 
liams  and  Xorgate,  1859.  8vo.,  ])p.  445. 

The  Eclectic  was,  we  believe,  the  first  amongst  Englisli  criti(‘al 
organs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  theological  pulilic  of  this  country 
to  the  writings  of  Ih’ofessor  Haumgarten.  In  an  article  wliich 
appeared  in  our  February  number  in  1854  we  gave,  together  with 
a  passing  notice  of  his  “  Theological  Commentary  on  the  IVnta- 
teucli,”his  earliest  production  of  any  note,  and  of  Ids  latest  labours 
on  “The  Night  Visions  of  Zechariah,^’  wliich  had  only  just  come 
into  our  hands,  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  great  work  on  the 
“Acts.”  (Jn  looking  up  what  we  then  said,  we  find  that  we 
expressed  in  sufficiently  enthusiastic  terms  our  opnnion  of  the 
merits  of  that  remarkable  work.  “  AVe  have  not  the  smalh'st 
hesitation,”  we  wrote,  ‘‘  in  expressing  our  modest  convicti<m,  that 
in  no  previous  uninspired  period  of  her  history  has  the  (Jiiirch  of 
Christ  possessed  such  a  means  as  is  here  afforded  her  of  gaining  a 
true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  her  owm  glorious  archives.”  AVo 
even  went  so  far  as  to  sav  that  we  knew  of  no  commentarv,  in 
any  language,  or  of  any  age,  eipial  to  it  in  its  marvellous  power  of 
repristinating  the  holy -past;  Daring  wofd.-^doubtless,  they  were, 
lie  own  we  ourselves  trembled  as  we  wrote  them.  For  we  had 
not  overlooked  the  announcement  that  the  Alessrs.  Clai*k  had 
already  undertaken  to  publish  a  translation  of  the  work  in  their 
“foreign  Theological  Librarv,”  and  that  thus  our  readers  would 
too  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  checking  our  estimate,  should 
our  warm  appreciation  of  thgj^ighlv^a’iginal  and  felicitous  stvle 
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of  exegesis  cxom])litit‘(l  in  l^iuimgartcn’s  volumes  have  eanicd 

too  far.  Hut  tlie  high  praise  was  penned  notwithstanding _ (l\i 

h(‘rately,  out  of  earnest  conviction,  and  under  a  strong  ainfsideim* 
sense  of  duty  towards  the  Cliurch  of  God.  Nor  shall  the  retrl!^  - 
s])ect  of  five  years  extort  from  us  a  palinode,  although  the  eiivl* 
of  the  rrofessor’s  Englisli  admirers,  wide  as  its  radius  is,  l.y  u,, 
means  swells  out  as  yet  in  proportion  cither  to  our  expectatioih  or 
to  his  deserts.  AVe  have  met  with  very  many  who  are  not  hehiiKl 
ourselves  in  their  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  gifts  as  an 
i‘xpositor  of  the  Word  of  God  in  general,  and  of  the  A])ostolir 
History  in  ])articular.  tint  there  is  no  denying  that  his  liglg  l,.i< 
not  hitherto  ])ierced  all  the  dark  places  of  ourHritish  Christianitv 
and  that,  so  far  as  too  many  of  our  pulpits  are  concerned,  the  se  al 
impressi'd  in  the  hierarchical  contem])t  of  its  holy  sim])lieitv,  iijmiu 
this  ])ivine  record  of  the  organic  lile  of  Apostolic  ( ’hristenddin, 
might  as  well  never  have  heen  hroken  hy  this  marvcllouslv-gift((l  5 
interpreter.  The  perpetual  polemical  references  made  hy  haum.  I 
gartc'ii  to  Schneckenhnrger’s  destructive  theory  as  to  the  geiu>is:  | 
of  the  Acts,  are  understood  hy  hut  Icwv  readers  here ;  and  this  cir-  F 
cumstance  has  unquestionahly  stood  in  the  way  of  the  work’s  f 
(h'cisive  triumph  on  this  side  the  Channel.  Yet  it  w  as  that  wtuih:.  * 
headed  hypothesis  which  really  put  its  ninihle  antagonist  011  the  | 
right  scent ;  and  in  the  first  instance,  when  all  Germany  wasrhi^^- 
ing  with  the  ])remature  juhilations  of  the  Tiihingtai  critics  over  tins 
luwv  discovery  of  the  entirely  nnhistorical  and  mythical  character  ; 
of  the  Acts,  the  languagt'  of  controversy  used  hy  Dr.  Ihmnigarteii  ^ 
was  unavoidahle.  Hut  now'  that,  hy  simply  setting  on  its  base  agiiii 
their  to] )sy-turvy  story,  Daumgarten  has  so  com})letely  expluthd 
th(‘  bright  thought,  that  in  the  Acts  w'C  have  nothing  but  a  clever 
ironic  fiction,  w'ritten  hy  some  gri'at  iinknow'ii  in  the  latter  liclf 
of  the  second  century,  who,  w  ith  the  view'  of  reconciling  the  two 
mortally  hostile  (diristian  factions  of  his  day,  has  Paulinized  IVtcr 
in  the  first  ])art  of  the  history,  Petrinized  Paul  in  the  last  part, 
and  made  the  tw'o  great  antagonists  shake  hands  at  the  Ajiostolic 
Council  in  the  michlle — now',  we  say,  that  this  nonsense  is  ii" 
longer  heard  of,  the  arena  on  which  it  met  its  death  might  very 
])roperly  he  sw'ept  clean  of  the  dust  and  gore  of  the  contest. 
ho})e  this  has  heen  done  in  the  new' edition,  w'hich  we  have  lyt 
yet  seen,  so  that  the  rich  hidden  treasures  of  positive  truth  which 
the  talented  author  has  brought  to  light,  hy  just  turning  the  otini' 
w  ay  the  long-lost  key  to  the  inspired  narrative,  providentially  put 
into  our  hands  hy  the  Pationalists,  may  henceforw'ard  shine  turth 
with  undimnied  lustre.  Let  this  ho  done,  too,  for  a  fresh  Lngli'h 
(‘dition,  and  w  e  have  no  fears  for  the  result,  especially  should  the 
(jiiestion  of  Church  polity  again,  become  rife  amongst  us.  lu 
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America,  Switzerland,  and  France,  no  such  stimulus  lias  Imh'u 
neeJoJ  to  ^nn  for  the  work  that  comiuandin<2:  intiuence  to  wliich 
[l  is  so  fairly  entitled.  Anionp:st  the  German  themselves  the 
tvclosiaslical  question  is  still,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  lom^ 
time  to  come,  what  they  call  a  “  hurniiii^ one,  and  as  far  as  tluw 
concerned  it  is  not  too  mucli  to  say,  that  all  former  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Acts  have  l)een  antiquated  hy  Jhuimpirteirs.  It 
has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  large  progeny  of  ])i*oductions, 
historical  and  exegetical,  from  such  scientific  masters  as  J.,ange, 
and  from  popular  pens  like  Besser’s. 

( )ii  the  whole,  then,  looking  merely  at  the  rece])tion  since  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  work  on  which  we  based  our  augnides,  we  cannot 
think  that  we  erred  so  egregiously  as  imniortality-mongco’s  of  the 
press  sometimes  do,  when,  five  or  six  years  ago,  we  foretold  a 
future  for  dhiumgarten,  then  almost  an  unknown  man.  With 
some  j)assages  of  his  recent  liistory  in  view,  and  witli  the  latest 
production  of  his  pen  in  our  hands,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  we 
shall  hear  more  of  liini  yet.  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  a  man  is  felt 
to  be  somebody  when  it  is  found  worth  while  to  abuse  and  j)er- 
sccute  him ;  and  assuredly  this  tribute  to  growing  power  has  not 
been  wanting  to  our  autlior.  He  is  a  Schleswig-1  lolsteiner,  sprung 
from  the  stout  yeoman  class  of  that  cradle  of  Teutonic  Kiiglaiui. 
There,  after  studying  at  Halle,  he  laboured  for  some  ten  years; 


lirst,  as  apnvatuji  iIocoih  at  Kiel,  and  afterwards  as  an  eminently 
successful  preacher  at  Schleswig.  Of  course  lie  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  patriotic  struggle  of  his  bravo  counti’Minui  in  the 
assertion  of  their  Teutonic  nationality  against  Denmark;  and 
when  they  were  at  last  overborne  by  Austrian  and  Ihuissian 
treachery  and  European  diplomacy,  he  still  clung  to  the  betravt'd 
cause  with  a  zeal  and  pertinacity  which  have  helped  not  a  little 
to  keep  the  sacred  dame  alive  down  to  the  present  time.  Although 
in  IS-iiO,  and  therefore  before  the  fatal  intervention  of  the  o0,00() 
ledtu’al  troops,  he  had  removed  from  the  scene  of  this  shameful 
sacrifice  of  Germans  by  Germans  who  had  shortly  before  fouglit 
side  by  side  \yit\i  them  in  the  very  same  cause,  he  has  never 
since  ceased  loudly  to  jirotest  against  the  crying  wrong.  ( )ur 
readers  will  remember,  that  so  lately  as  18o7*,  with  the  view  of 
enlisting  the  public  opinion  of  religious  England  against  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  worse  Than  anti-pi'otestant  attempts  of  Denmark  to 
riloiice  the  German  mother-tongue  in  the  churches  of  his  initivc 
land,  he  published  an  earnest  ‘‘Letter  to  Lord  Sbaftesbury ’’ on 
tlie  subject.  Such  outrages  upon  Christianity,  inflicted  from  ])urely 
political  motives,  opened  his  eyes,  and  roused  his  conscience,  to  the 
evils  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  against  which  he  lias  borne 
rioquent  and  powerful  witiu'ss  in  all  his  subse(|uent  writings.  It 
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was  to  Rostock,  in  tlie  adjoininp^  Grand  Duchy  of  ^rcoklonhur'' 
Scliwcrin,  that  ho  was  call(‘d  from  Schleswijj:,  acm^t  d 

one  of  till*  Thoolou^ical  ('hairs  in  that  univorsitv.  Tlic  pi.ab 
Ih-ofcssoi  ’s  now  s])lioro  of  labour  presiaitod  an  appalling  (‘ontra>t 
to  moral  and  religious  Schloswig- Holstein.  In  ^lecklenlturr 
twenty  years  ago,  Rationalism  was  rampant,  from  the  (’uurt 
downwards,  throughout  all  strata  of  society,  and  with  such  dctuHv 
fruitfulness,  that  in  ISol,  there  were  no  fewer  than  ‘JdO  localities 
in  which  half  the  births  were  illegitimate,  as  many  in  which  tlic 
])roj)ortion  had  risen  to  two-thirds,  and  79  in  which  there  wciv 
no  legitimate  births  at  all !  Still  there  had  all  along  been  u 
small  remnant  of  devout  Rietists,  who  sighed  and  cried  over  tlic  I 
desolations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  l 
reaction  against  the  reigning  a])ostasy  in  faith  and  practice.  From 
1S4S,  the  Grand  ])ucal  Court  itself  began  to  take  a  decidcdlv 
orthodox  tarn,  although,  as  in  so  many  other  similar  coiiversioii> 
in  high  (piarters  which  Germany  marvelled  at  in  that  oveiitiid 
year,  ])(ditical  fright  seems  to  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  H 
the  clunige.  The  old  believers  at  first  hailed  the  ])henoincii<»ii 
as  an  answer  to  their  ])rayers,  and  Raumgarten  himself  cordiallv  i 
co-operati‘d  for  a  while'  with  the  Court  preacher  and  theologian,  ^ 
Dr.  Kliefoth,  who  had  been  summoned  hv  the  Grand  Duke,  In'!  I 
former  pu])il,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  ecclesiastical  restoration,  f 
In  course  of  time,  however,  this  sus])icious  religiosity  of  the  Coiiit  . 
developi'd  into  a  more  or  less  rabid  High  Imtheranisni,  that  coudn- 
Germaii  of  Rusi'yisni;  and  lately,  at  the  notorious  Rotheninoor  “ 
Conference,  this  duodecimo  popery  fiercely  denounced  as  heretics 
all  who  should  hold  fellowshi])  with  the  Reformed  ('hurch,  and 
talked  big  of  proving,  with  powder  and  shot,  that  in  ^leckleiilniig 
alone  is  the  true  Church  to  he  found.  Of  course,  those  wlm 
were  for  a  resurrection  of  the  Christian  life  rather  than  for  a 
mere  whitewashing  of  the  sepulchre  with  a  coat  of  hierarchical 
ritualism,  broke  at  once  with  the  zealot  ])arty,  and  Raumgarten  ^ 
soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  men  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  Rible,  as  o])])osed  to  the  men  of  the  letter  of  the  Cliurdi  ; 
Confessions.  For,  meanwhile,  he  had  been  acquiring  immense 
influence,  both  as  a  powerful  preacher,  and  as  a  Ih’ofessor  at  wlinvc 
feet  five-sixths  of  the  Divinity  students  rallied  with  enthusia''in, 
and  to  whom  they  looked  u])  as  to  a  beloved  pastor  no  less  than 
as  to  a  profound  the<dogical  instructor.  His  great  popularity 
with  the  university  ahomn  could  hardly  be  quite  agreeable  to 
his  three  colleagues,  Drs.  AViggers,  Krabbe,  and  Idiilippi,  all  men 
of  some  scic'iitific  note;  whilst  to  the  High  Church  bigots,  the 
warm  venei’ation  entertaim  d  for  his  great  learning,  earnest  piety. 
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■jnl  rare  Bililieal  Ly  a  lar;r,.  portion  of  tlie  youn";  r 

.li-nry  anil  of  the  town  ami  eonntry  population,  were  o!!!!  ii'nil 
w.oiii'vooil.  It  liad  loii'T  lieen  scrivtly  resolved  to  destroy  him  • 
aidliis  eonraoeons  protest,  in  ojipo.sition  to  tlie  all-powerful  Kiio- 
tdi  at  the  rarehim  Tastoral  ('onferenee,  in  lSd(!,  against  all 
attiinpts  to  revive  the  ohservanee  of  the  Lord’s-day  in  the  spirit 
iftlie  Old  Testament  rather  than  the  Xew,  brought  matters  to  a 
,n-is.  -Vt  «i  Inin  fioin  the  Orand  l)uke,  his  ohsiMpnous  3Innslr\' 
■lidi'tly  aiterwards  laid  before  the  ileeklenhiiro  Diet  a  jiropositioii 
f.r  tlie  appointment  of  a  eomniission  to  iinjuire  into  rrofi'ssor 
llaiimaarten’s  orthodoxy.  The  motion  was  rejected;  hut  these 
I’ldtestant  inquisitors  were  not  to  he  thus  baulked  of  their  i.rev  ; 
aiiil  on  the  Kith  ot  A])ril,  IS-jf,  the  ^linistrv,  of  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  demanded  the  judgment  of  the  llostoek  Consistory  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  .suspeeted  Professor’s  teaehing  sinee  iSdl 
This  oiiinion,  since  piihlislu'd,  extends  to  ‘d-TO  jiagu's.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  one  of  the  obnoxious  theologian’s  rivals  (l)r.  Krahhe), 
atiil  signed  by  another  (Dr.  AViggers)  ;  and  these  men,  neither  of 
idiom  is  free  from  jiretty  strong  Pationalistie  leanings,  iironounee 
then  lolleague  than  whom,  jierhaps,  no  (..’liri.stian  teaehei’  li\'ino' 
ihiigs  so  ehrsely  to  the  Dihle— guilty  of  fundamental  di'parturo 
from  the  laith.  Their  “judgment”  is  sueh  a  master-piece  of 
loul  play,  .shameless  manipulation,  and  garbling  of  e.xtraets — such 
a  iioisonous  confection  of  honied  malice,  as  Ilochstraten  or  Tor- 
i|iumtid,i  might  ha\c  been  proud  ot ;  and  it.s  publication  was 
-rected  from  one  end  of  the  Fatherland  to  the  other  with  such  an 
iiiiligiiaiit  hurst  of  reprobation,  that  not  one  of  those  resiionsihlo 
ter  It  has  since  dared  to  defend  it.  I-'or  all  that,  however,  without 
a  hearing  and  without  warning,  Jhiiimgarteii,  on  the  (ith  of 
Jaiumry  last  year,  was  deposed,  on  the  strength  of  it,  from  his 
rrafessorslnp,  with  the  insulting  addition  to  the  decree,  that  his 
sihirv  of  PJttO  thalers  (iT8(()  was  to  ho  eontiniied  to  him,  iiro- 
ralcd  he  gave  no  further  trouble,  by  appeals  to  the  public,  thromdi 
[he  press,  or  otherwise.  This  sentence  is  vitiated  by  so  many 
lignil  and  con.stitutional  flaws,  that  no  jurist,  even  among  the  hi-h 
huthcrans  themselves,  has  been  found  willing  to  risk  his  reimta- 
tiun  by  Its  endorsement.  In  vain,  however,  have  the  iMecklen- 
aurg  Diet  and  the  Evangelical  Kircheiitag,  representing  the  whole 
M  1  rotestant  Germany ,-protested  againxt  the  iniquitous  act.  The 
aai^aiit  wrong  is  still  persisted  in  ;  and  the  “  Ecclesiastical  f’risis 
111  .'lecklenburg,”  which  the  victim  li.as  .so  .strikingly  de.scrihed  in 
<1  pampiilet  under  that  title,  and  wliieli  lias  lighted  up  the  fires  of 
the  most  glowing  German  controversv  of  the' da  v,  still  continues, 
nor  can  any  man  tell  whereunto  it  may  grow.  ‘  ^leanwhile,  not 
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of  exyj^osis  cxemj)litie(l  in  l^aumgartoii’s  volumes  have  carrii*J 

too  far.  ]lut  the  liigli  praise  was  penned  notwitlistaiidin<r  i  I-' 
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herately,  out  of  earnest  eonvietion,  and  under  a  strong  and 
sense  of  duty  towards  the  Cdiureh  of  God.  X(n’  the  retrr 
sj)eet  of  five  years  extort  from  us  a  palinode,  althougli  the  tiivi . 
of  the  Professor’s  English  admirers,  wide  as  its  radius  is,  l.y  jj* 
mc‘ans  swells  out  as  yet  in  proportion  either  to  our  exp('etatiun<  or 
to  his  deserts.  AVe  have' met  with  very  many  who  are  not  beliiiKl 
ourselves  in  their  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  gifts  as  au 
i‘xpositor  of  the  Word  of  God  in  general,  and  of  the  Apostctli,- 
History  in  j)articular.  Hut  there  is  no  denying  that  his  light  Iuk 
not  hitherto  pierced  all  the  dark  ])laces  of  our  Hritish  (’hristiauitv 
and  that,  so  far  as  too  many  of  our  pulpits  are  concerned,  the  x  ai 
impress(‘d  in  the  hierarchical  contem])t  of  its  holy  simplieity, 
this  Divine  record  of  the  organic  lile  of  Apostolic  ( ’hristeiidt.in 
might  as  well  never  have  keen  hrokmi  hy  this  niarvellouslv-giftt,| 
interpreter.  The  perpetual  p(deniical  references  made  hv  Ihiuiu- 
gartiai  to  Sclineckenhtirger’s  desti’uctive  theory  as  to  the  geiioi^ 
of  the  Acts,  are  understood  hy  hut  few  readers  here;  and  tliiscir. 
cumstance  has  umpu'stionahly  stood  in  the  way  of  the  W(jrk*s 
decisive  triuni])h  on  this  side  the  (’hannel.  A\*t  it  was  that  wioni:. 
headed  hypothesis  which  really  ])ut  its  nimhle  antagonist  on  the 
rigid  scent ;  and  in  the  first  instance,  when  all  Germany  wasriiiir- 
ing  with  the  ])rt‘mature  jubilations  of  the  Tiihingen  critics  over  this 
new  discovery  of  the  entirely  unhistorical  and  mythical  charaettr 
of  the  Acts,  the  languag(.‘  of  controversy  used  hy  Dr.  MaunigarUu 
was  unavoidahle.  lint  now  that,  hy  simply  setting  on  its  base  agtiii 
their  t(>psy-turvv  story,  Daumgarten  has  so  completely  exphukd 
th(‘  bright  thought,  that  in  the  Acts  we  have  nothing  hut  a  ciev«r 
ironic  tictiem,  written  hy  some  great  unknown  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century,  who,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  twu 
mortally  hostile  Christian  factions  of  his  day,  has  Dauliiii/ed  lVt<r 
in  the  tirst  ])art  of  the  history,  Petrinized  Paul  in  the  last  ])ait. 
and  made  the  two  great  antagonists  shake  hands  at  the  Apostok- 
Council  in  the  middle — now,  we  say,  that  this  nonsense  is  la* 
longer  heard  of,  the  arena  on  which  it  met  its  death  might  vny 
j)ro})erly  he  swept  clean  of  the  dust  and  gore  of  the  contest. 
liope  this  has  been  done  in  the  new  edition,  which  we  have  ii"t 
yet  seen,  so  that  the  rich  hidden  treasures  of  positive  truth  which 
the  talented  author  has  brought  to  light,  by  just  turning  the  otlor 
way  the  long-lost  key  to  the  inspired  narrative,  providentially  }»u: 
into  our  hands  by  the  Pationalists,  may  henceforward  shine  i'lrth 
with  undimmed  lustre.  Let  this  he  done,  too,  for  a  fresh  Eiiglhh 
edition,  and  we  have  no  fears  for  the  result,  especially  should  the 
(piestion  of  Church  polity  again,  become  rife  amongst  us.  In 
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Vniorica,  Switzerland,  and  France,  no  such  stimulus  has  Ihh'U 
JitoJtd  to  ^^*in  for  the  work  that  commanding  intluence  to  which 
ij:  so  fairly  entitled.  Amongst  the  German  themselves  the 
tvolo^ia'^tical  question  is  still,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  long 
niuo  to  come,  what  they  call  a  “  burning  one,  and  as  far  as  tluy 
iy-e  coiicerned  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  all  former  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Acts  have  been  antiquated  by  Jhuimgarten’s.  It 
)i;js  been  the  fruitful  pareiit  of  a  large  progeny  of  })roductions, 
historical  and  exegetical,  from  such  scientific  masters  as  Jiange, 
;yi(l  from  popular  pens  like  Besser’s. 

( )ii  the  whole,  then,  looking  merely  at  the  recejdion  since  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  work  on  which  we  based  our  auguries,  we  cannot 
think  that  we  erred  so  egregiously  as  immortality-mongers  of  the 
press  sometimes  do,  when,  five  or  six  years  ago,  we  foretold  a 
future  for  Baumgarten,  then  almost  an  unknown  man.  With 
some  passages  of  his  recent  history  in  view,  and  with  the  latest 
production  of  his  pen  in  our  hands,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  we 
sliall  hear  more  of  him  yet.  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  a  man  is  felt 
to  be  somebody  when  it  is  found  worth  while  to  abuse  and  ])er- 
s'cute  him;  and  assuredly  this  tribute  to  growing  power  has  not 
been  wanting  to  our  author.  He  is  a  Schleswig- Holsteiner,  sprung 
fumi  the  stout  yeoman  class  of  that  cradle  of  Teutonic  Fngland. 
There,  after  studying  at  Halle,  he  laboured  for  some  ten  years; 
first,  as  a  prit'afim  doeem  at  Kiel,  and  afterwards  as  an  eminently 
successful  preacher  at  Schleswig.  Gf  course  he  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  patriotic  struggle  of  his  brave  countrMnen  in  the 
assertion  of  their  Teutonic  nationality  against  Denmark;  and 
when  they  were  at  last  overl)orne  by  Austrian  and  Ib-iissian 
treaclierv  and  European  diplomacy,  he  still  clung  to  the  beti’ayc'd 
cause  with  a  zeal  and  pertinacity  which  have  helped  not  a  little 
to  keep  the  sacred  fiaine  alive  down  to  the  present  time.  Although 
in  l<So(),  and  therefore  before  the  fatal  intervention  of  the 
Federal  troops,  he  had  removed  from  the  scene  of  this  shameful 
sacnfice  of  Germans  by  Germans  who  had  shortly  before  fought 
side  bv  side  with,  them  in  the  verv  same  cause,  he  has  never 
since  ceased  loudly  to  protest  against  the  crying  wrong.  Our 
readers  will  remember,  that  so  latelv  as  1857,  with  the  view  ( f 
enlisting  the  public  opinion  of  religious  England  against  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  wor^e  than  anti-protestant  attempts  of  Denmark  to 
silence  the  German  mother-tongue  in  the  churches  rT  his  native 
land,  he  published  an  earnest  ^^jetter  .to.  Lord  Shaftesbury  ’’  on 
the  subject.  Such  outrages  upon  Christianity,  inliicted  fnmi  purely 
political  motives,  opened  his  eyes,  and  roused  his  conscience,  to  the 
mis  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  against  which  he  has  borne 
doquent  anti  powerful  witiu'ss  in  all  his  substHpient  writings.  It 
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was  to  Kostock,  in  the  adjoininj?  Grand  Duchy  of  Mcoklonl.ur-r 
Schwerin,  that  lie  was  called  froni  Schleswi|j:,  lauin<>‘  accent"! 
one  of  till*  The(»loi::ical  (’hairs  in  that  university.  The  iIimu 
Jh*ofessoi’'s  new  sjdiere  of  labour  presented  an  appalling;  c(*iitvi>t 
to  moral  and  relij^nous  Scldeswi^- Holstein.  In  ^h'l'klcnluu.r 
twenty  years  a;i:o,  liationalisni  was  rampant,  from  tlu‘  (’ou^ 
downwards,  throughout  all  strata  of  society,  and  with  such  dca^lK 
fruitfulness,  that  in  ISO  I,  there  were  no  fewer  than  200  localitii's 
in  which  half  the  hirths  were  illegitimate,  as  many  in  which  the 
])roj)ortion  had  risen  to  two-thirds,  and  in  which  tluu’c  were 
no  legitimate  hirths  at  all  !  Still  there  had  all  along  been  a 
small  remnant  of  devout  Pietists,  who  sighed  and  cried  over  the 
desolations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
reaction  against  the  reigning  a])ostasy  in  faith  and  practice.  Ihom 
1S4S,  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  itself  began  to  take  a  deeidedlv 
orthodox  turn,  although,  as  in  so  many  other  similar  coiiversioiis 
in  high  (piarters  which  Germany  marvelled  at  in  that  eventful 
year,  ])olitical  fright  seems  to  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  cliange.  The  old  believers  at  first  hailed  the  phenuiiu'iion 
as  an  answer  to  tluur  prayers,  and  P)aunigarten  himself  coi-diallv 
co-o])erated  lor  a  whih'  with  the  Court  preacher  and  thcologiuii, 
Dr.  Kliefoth,  who  had  been  summoned  bv  the  Grand  Duke,  hi< 
former  pu])il,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  ecclesiastical  restoration. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  this  sus])icious  religiosity  of  the  Court 
developed  into  a  more  or  less  rabid  High  Ijiithercaiism,  that  coudn- 
German  of  PuseviMii;  and  latelv,  at  the  notorious  Potheiiniodr 
Conference,  this  duodecimo  j)opery  fiercely  denounced  as  heretics 
all  who  should  hold  fellow  ship  with  the  Peformed  Church,  and 
talked  big  of  proving,  with  powder  and  shot,  that  in  ^lecklcr.liuig 
alone  is  the  true  Church  to  he  found.  Of  course,  those  who 
were  for  a  resurrection  of  the  Christian  life  rather  than  f>r  a 
mere  whitewashing  of  the  sepulchre  with  a  coat  of  hierarchical 
ritualism,  hixdve  at  once  with  the  zealot  ])arty,  and  Jhmnigarteu 
soon  came  to  he  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  men  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  Dihle,  as  op])osed  to  the  men  of  the  letter  of  the  Church 
C’onlessions.  For,  meanwdiile,  he  had  been  acquiring  immense 
influence,  both  as  a  |)ow'erful  preacher,  and  as  a  Professor  at  whovc 
feet  five-sixths  of  the  Divinity  students  rallied  wuth  eiithusia'^iu, 
and  to  wdiom  they  looked  uj)  as  to  a  beloved  pastor  no  less  than 
as  to  a  profound  theological  instructor,  llis  great  popularity 
with  the  university  (thnnni  could  hardly  be  (piite  agrei'ablc  to 
his  three  colleagues,  Di‘s.  AViggers,  Krabbe,  and  Philip])!,  all  men 
of  some  seieiitiHc  note ;  whilst  to  the  High  Church  bigots,  the 
warm  veneration  enterfaiiud  for  his  great  learning,  earnest  ]»iety. 
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.luciaada  n„ol,t  ],avo  been  la-oad'of!'’  /!'’^''*"t''aten  or  Tor- 
.'nvtcd  finni  one  end  of  tl,e  Fatlierla,  d  to  fl  was 

i^li^naat  hnrst  of  i-qn-ohation  that  o  "‘tli  .such  an 

"'  It  lias  since  dared  to  defend’  it  For  oil Tl  'f  I  ^■‘'■''l"’'‘sihlo 
licaniiit  and  without  waiaiimr  7?  ^  ^'''''o'vei’,  without 

niimiry  la.st  year,  was  doi.osed”:,,,  i'hr”tl'^‘‘'';i 
"tcssimdnp,  .vitl,  the  inialtin-  Idif,^  I"'s 

'•.•'"■y  "f  1^>00  thalers  (fl80  ^r,s  ‘'‘-'t  !"« 

'olcd  he  gave  1,0  further  troiihh  hv^  ^  w'ltinaed  to  him,  p,e- 

tlie  pi-ess,  or  otherwise.  This  seiiteo^'r*-  through 

""‘‘1 '"‘d  constitutional  flaws  that  no  im-' a  '  ^3'  "lany 

J^^utlieran.s  tJieinsolve^?  Ii‘w  ],nn  V  oven  ainoii/r  lu'tr]) 

In-  its  endoi'e  ,5t  L,  V  his  ,laS 

Diet  and  the  F~1,V  I  \^'.“:,^*'^'™'-er,  haA-e  the  yieekie;,: 
f  ^'''utostant  Germany,  protested  aoah,‘??i  the  whole 

"  .'lecklenhurg,”  M-hieh  the  victi,,’,  },„  !  .•'Wlosiastical  fVisis 
» I'ainphlet  under  that  title  and  wh  . f dosevihod  in 
>"ost  glowing  Geiainan  -I'  the  «,es  of 

■  -  any  man  tell  whereunto  it , nay 


/  / 
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only  tlie  majority  of  the  Mecklenburg  pastors  and  their  floeb  ' 
hut  the  great  hulk  of  the  intellect  and  piety  of  Teutonic  Protis* 
tantism  at  large,  leans  unmistakably  to  the  side  of  this 
confessor  of  Jesus  Christ,’’  as  he  is  stvled  hv  Von  llethmu 
llolhN  eg,  the  devout  I’russiaii  Minister  of  Public  Worship. 

AVe  have  referred  to  these  circumstances,  because  it  is  out  of 
the  tiro  of  this  persecution,  through  which  Professor  Pniuni'rancn 
is  passing,  that  we  receive  the  fine  gold  of  tlie  work  hefon'  u<-— 
just  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  involuntary  leisure  from  the 
infinitely  prized  duties  of  his  Chair,  that  he  was  invited  hv  his 
llamhurgh  friends  to  deliver  open  theological  prelections  for  an 
(‘(lucated  though  not  academical  audience.  It  greatlv  enhaiio  s 
the  value  of  this  ‘‘History  of  Jesus”  to  know  that  the  writer 
whilst  penning  it,  was  himself,  in  his  measure,  living  it  over  again. 

( )nly  one,  for  instance,  who  himself  was  hearing  the  cross,  could 
have  written  of  the  Cross  in  the  style  of  the  following  passage 

“  We  have  travelled  together  on  our  way  until  we  have  now  reaclK  d  t 
that  traiKpiil,  holy  height,  on  which  the  Triune  God  lias  set  iq*  tlit*  j 
throne  of  the  revelation  of  Ilis  love.  Open  and  free  stands  this  - 
sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  the  world  ;  no  veil,  no  foi'e-court,  keeps  eif  { 
the  uninitiatoel  and  profane  ;  but  its  in-dwelling  sanctity  is  like  a  t 
cherub  with  llamiug  sword,  and  nothing  unclean  can  approach  it.  hut  | 
for  upright  and  honest  souls  there  is  here  a  magnetic  power  of  incom-  ' 
parable  delicacy  and  strength  ;  nowhei'e  else  do  such  linger  nierc;  | 
lovingly  than  in  this  unadorned  sanctuary  ;  here  they  find  balsam  fur  \ 
the  decqicst  wounds  ;  jieaceful,  untroubled  rest,  after  hard  labour  and  ; 
grt*at  exhaustion ;  here  they  taste  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  with  fresh  courage  and  firm  step  to  pivs8 
without  fainting  towards  their  lofty  goal.  We  salute  thee,  thcL,  thou 
Holy  C  loss,  thou  throne  of  eternal  victory  and  heavenly  might,  hidden 
from  the  whole  world,  hut  unveiled  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith,  the 
throne  on  which  sat  down  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  that 
He  might  draw  us  all  unto  lliimself  (see  John  xii.  32),  that  we,  puri¬ 
fied  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  might  have  our  citizenship  in  heaven  ; 
(Phil.  iii.  20),  and  might  seek  tlie  things  which  are  above,  and 
mortify  our  meniliers  which  are  upon  the  earth  (Col.  iii.  i.  />) !  j 

“  lie  a  blessing  to  u.s,  thou  dear  Cross  !  thou  simplest,  clearest,  and  j 
most  living  of  all  God's  sign.«!,  easy  and  intelligible  to  the  consciousness  j 
of  man,  when  it  is  awake  ev(*n  if  bedimmed ;  to  the  searching  eye. 
if  single,  an  unfathomable  heavenly  abyss,  with  milky  ways  of  starry  | 
thouglit  ;  but  to  the  self- wise  and  self-righteous  an  intolerable  and  | 
eternally  tormenting  folh^ !  O  that  I  might  succeed  in  depicting  the 
Cross  aright  !  then  all  my  failures  and  shortcomings  in  presenting 
other  parts  of  mv  subject  will  be  overlooked  and  retrieved.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  1  break  down  here,  let  all  the  rest  be  never  so  well 
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iiie.mt.  tlie  best  is  still  livckiii^.  lie  who  »le]>i(  ts  not  the  Cross  arij^^ht, 
)ie  who  falsities  the  Cross,  removes  tln‘  last  laiulmark  by  whirh  Tht‘ 
Kwihleivtl  thought  and  life  of  mankind  ean  alone  discover  their  true 
iM>?iti"iu  poisons  the  motherly  milk  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  toils  in 
tlu*  laboratory  of  that  lie  which  ju'odiices  the  second  death.  Accursed, 
ti-i-ivlori*,  he  all  j>resumption  and  levity,  Avheth(‘r  in  frivolous  or  mock- 
li-»lv  guise,  which  dares  to  treat  this  only  and  everlasting  bridgt' 

In  twccii  heaven  and  earth,  as  a  thing  of  this  world  !  The  more  wivlcly 
ilitliiscd  in  our  time  this  wretchedest  of  all  deceptions,  the  falsification 
of  the  (’ross,  has  become,  the  more  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  call  to  mind 
tilt*  pattern  which  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  his  own  example,  has  laid  down 
for  all  tim(‘S.  Paul  writers  to  the  Calatiaii  Churches,  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  b(*en  so  set  forth  before  their  eyes,  as  though  He  had  been  crueitied 
amongst  them  (see  Gal.  iii.  1).  The  Galatian  Christians  were  heathen 
idolaters  when  Paul  ju-eached  to  them  Christ  crucified ;  and,  moreover, 
they  dwelt  far  away  from  the  theatre  of  the  hallowed  history.  How 
does  Paul  bring  the  sufferings  of  Christ  so  near  to  these  men,  who 
=tood  thus  remote,  locally  and  s])iritually,  from  the  scene,  as  if  they 
had  taken  [dace  under  tludr  own  eyes  I  Does  he  acc(»m[)lish  this  by 
means  of  his  lively  fancy  and  by  his  elo(pu*nt  words  i  A]>art  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the,  mention  of  bodily  sufferings,  which  had 
marred  his  work  among  the  Galatians  (see  Gal.  iv.  13,  I  t),  does  not 
much  favour  the  sup[)osition  of  his  [uaMiching  having  becui  marked  by 
.qu  li  graces,  a  view  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  ])roduced  in  this  way  would 
at  all  events  have  been  only  a  quickly  evanescent  im[)ression,  and 
Taiil  would  not  have  had  reason  to  speak  of  the  im])re.ssion  as  of  a 
special  elevation  of  their  Christian  lift*.  We  know,  too,  from  other 
passages,  that  Paul,  especially  Avheii  ho  speaks  of  the  Cross,  most  sedu¬ 
lously  abstains  from  all  art  and  ornament,  in  order  that  faith,  as  he 
says,  may  not  rest  on  man’s  wisdom,  but  on  the  [)ower  of  God  (s«*<} 
i  Cor.  ii.  4,  5,  com]>are  ver.  13).  The  production  of  that  marvellous 
impression  which  l*aul  made  upon  the  Galatians  by  his  preaching  of 
the  suflerings  of  Christ,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  far  more  inward  and  per¬ 
sonal  [)Ower  than  the  gifts  of  intellect  and  speech.  Ihiul  says  of  him¬ 
self  that  he  bears  about  in  his  laxly  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
the  Saviour’s  wounds  (see  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  Gal.  vi.  17);  denoting  thereby 
the  likeness  to  Christ’s  passi(Ui  into  which  he  had  entered  in  the  power 
ami  as  the  result  of  his  faith  in  the  Crucified,  and  this  similarity  is  the 
foiiiiJation  of  his  in  Christ.  This  present  experience,  this  r(‘pe- 

tition  of  the  passion  of  Christ  in  the  [)Ower  of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  is  the 
mighty  influence  Avliich  ini[)arted  to  the  words  of  l^aul  amongst  the 
heathen  Galatians  such  a  vividness  and-eui[»hasis.  And  by  this  stan¬ 
dard  should  every  one  who  wishes  to  lift  up  the  holy  Ci‘oss  amongst 
nien  earnestly^  and  conscientiously  try  himself  lie  who  knows  nothing 
of  this  presence  of  Christ’s  [)assion  in  himself,  may  as  well  spare  his 
artificial  and  ingenious  s]Hieches.  lie  can  never  at  the  best  bring 
forth  anything  beyond  his  own  or  others’  thoughts  about  the  (Jross  ; 
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only  the  majority  of  the  Mecklenburg  pastors  and  their  flocks 
hut  the  great  hulk  of  the  intellect  and  piety  of  Teutonic  Protc^ 
tantism  at  large,  leans  unmistakahly  to  the  side  of  this 
confessor  of  Ji'sus  Christ,’’  as  he  is  styled  hy  Von  Ih'tlnii.^u^ 
lloihv(‘ir,  the  dt‘vout  Ih’ussian  Minister  of  Public  Worship 

W  e  have  referred  to  these  circumstances,  because  it  is  out  of 
the  tire  of  this  persecution,  through  which  Ih-ofessor  P>auiii<ran(.ii 
is  passing,  that  we  receive  the  fine  gold  of  the  work  befon'  us— 
just  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  liis  involuntary  leisure'  from  the 
infinitely  prized  duties  of  his  Chair,  that  lie  was  invited  bv  his 
Hamburgh  friends  to  deliver  open  theological  prelections  for  an 
(‘(lucated  though  not  academical  audience.  It  greatly  enhauecs 
the  value  of  this  ‘‘History  of  Jesus”  to  know  that  the  ^^rite^ 
whilst  penning  it,  was  himself,  in  his  measure,  living  it  over  again. 

( )nly  one,  for  instance,  who  himself  was  bearing  the  cross,  could 
have  written  of  the  Cross  in  the  style  of  the  following  passage:— 

“We  have  travelled  together  on  our  way  until  we  have  now  reac]i<(l 
that  traiKpiil,  holy  height,  on  which  the  Triune  God  has  set  nj)  tli.- 
throne  of  the  revelation  of  llis  love.  Open  and  free  stands  {\ih 
sanetiiary  in  the  midst  of  the  world  ;  no  veil,  no  foi^e-coiirt,  keeps  oti' 
the  uninitiated  and  profane  ;  but  its  in-dwelling  sanctity  is  like  ;i 
(•h(‘rub  with  llaming  sword,  and  nothing  unclean  can  aiqu'oach  it.  hut 
for  ujniglit  and  honest  souls  there  is  here  a  magnetic  i»ower  of  incom¬ 
parable  delicacy  and  strength  ;  nowhere  else  do  such  linger  more 
lovingly  than  in  this  unadorned  sanctuary  ;  here  they  find  balsam  for 
the  deepest  Avounds  ;  j)eaceful,  untroubled  rest,  after  hard  labour  and 
gri'at  exhaustion ;  here  they  taste  the  poAvers  of  the  Avorld  to  come, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  Avith  fresh  courage  and  firm  step  to  piv.ss 
AA'ithout  fainting  toAAmrds  their  lofty  goal.  AVe  salute  thee,  then,  tliou 
Holy  Cross,  thou  throne  of  eternal  victory  and  heaATiily  might,  hidden 
from  the  Avliole  Avorld,  but  uim'iled  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith,  the 
throne  on  Avhich  sat  doAvn  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  that 
He  might  draAv  us  all  unto  Himself  (see  John  xii.  32),  that  aa’g,  puri¬ 
fied  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  might  have  our  citizenship  in  licaA'cn 
(Phil.  iii.  20),  and  might  seek  the  things  Avliich  are  abovT,  and 
mortify  our  memliers  Avhich  are  upon  the  earth  (Col.  iii.  i.  5) ! 

“  lie  a  blessing  to  us,  thou  dear  Cross  !  thou  simplest,  clearest,  and 
most  living  of  all  God's  signs,  easy  and  intelligible  to  the  consciousness 
of  man,  Avhen  it  is  aAAuike  even  if  bedimmed  ;  to  the  searching  eye, 
if  single,  an  unfathomable  heavenly  abyss,  Avitli  milky  Aways  of  starry 
thouglit ;  but  to  the  self-AAUse  and  self-righteous  an  intolerable  and 
eternally  tormenting  folly  !  O  that  I  might  succeed  in  depicting  the 
Cross  aright  !  then  all  my  failures  and  shortcomings  in  presentin:: 
other  parts  of  my  subject  Avill  l)e  overlooked  and  retrieved,  (hi  the 
other  hand,  should  I  break  duAvu  here,  let  all  the  rest  be  ncA^er  so  Avdl 
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iiioant,  tlie  b(‘st  is  still  lacking,  lie  who  depicts  not  the  (’russ  aright, 
juMvlie  ial.silies  the  Cross,  removes  tin*  last  landmark  hy  which  Ihe 
iM  wililered  thought  ;ind  life  ot‘  maidvind  ean  alone  diseover  their  true 
iMijitieii,  poisons  the  motherly  milk  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  toils  in 
the  lahoiatory  of  that  lie  which  produces  the  second  death.  Accursed, 
tiu'ivfen*,  hi!  all  ]>resumidion  and  levity,  whether  in  frivolous  or  mock- 
],,,lv  gnise,  which  dares  to  treat  this  only  and  everlasting  bridge, 
iK-twccii  heaven  and  earth,  as  a  thing  of  this  world  !  I'lie  more  widely 
ilitiiised  in  our  time  this  wretchedest  of  all  deceptions,  the  falsification 
liftin'  Cross,  has  become,  the  more  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  call  to  mind 
the  pattern  which  the  Apostle  Ihiul,  by  his  own  example,  has  laid  down 
fill' all  tim(*s.  Paul  writes  to  the  Calatiaii  Churches,  that  Jesus  f’hrist 
had  Ik'cii  so  set  forth  before  their  eyes,  as  though  lie  had  been  crucilied 
amongst  them  (see  Cal.  iii.  1).  The  Calatian  Christians  were  heathen 
idolaters  when  Paul  j)reached  to  them  Christ  crucitied ;  and,  moreover, 
tiny  ilwelt  far  away  from  the  theatre  of  the  hallowed  history.  How 
does  Paul  bring  the  sutferings  of  (Airist  so  near  to  these  1111*11,  avIio 
stood  thus  remote,  locally  and  s])iritually,  from  the  scene,  as  if  they 
had  taken  place  under  their  own  eyes  I  Does  he  accomplish  this  by 
means  of  his  lively  fancy  and  by  his  eloipicnt  words  i  A]»art  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  mention  of  bodily  sutferings,  which  had 
ijianvd  his  work  among  the  Calatians  (see  Cal.  iv.  13,  I  d),  does  not 
mueli  favour  the  supposition  of  his  ]u*(!aching  having  been  marked  by 
sutdi  graces,  a  view  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  jiroduced  in  this  way  would 
at  all  events  have  been  only  a  ijuickly  evanescmit  impression,  am  I 
Tani  would  not  have  had  reason  to  sj)eak  of  the  im])ressioti  as  of  a 
special  elevation  of  their  Christian  life.  AVe  know,  too,  from  other 
passages,  that  Paul,  especially  Avheii  he  speaks  of  the  Cross,  most  sedu¬ 
lously  abstains  from  all  art  and  ornament,  in  order  that  faith,  as  ho 


says,  may' not  rest  on  man’s  wisdom,  but  on  the  power  of  Cod  (see 
1  (’or.  ii.  d,  5,  compare  ver.  13).  The  ])roduction  of  that  marvellous 
impression  which  Paul  made  up)on  the  Calatians  by  his  jireaching  of 
the  sutferings  of  Christ,  is  to  be  trac(*d  to  a  far  more  inward  ami  per¬ 
sonal  i>ower  than  the  gifts  of  intelle(!t  and  speech.  Paul  says  of  him¬ 
self  that  he  bears  about  in  his  body"  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
the  Saviour’s  wounds  (see  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  Cal.  vi.  17);  denoting  thereby 
the  likeness  to  Christ’s  passion  into  which  he  had  entered  in  the  pow<‘r 
ami  as  the  result  of  his  faith  in  the  Crucified,  and  this  similarity  is  th(! 
foundation  of  his  in  Christ.  This  p)res(}nt  experience,  this  repe¬ 

tition  of  the  passion  of  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Iloly  Chost,  is  the 
mighty  influence  which  imparted  to  the  words  of  Paul  amongst  the 
heathen  Calatians  such  a  vividness  and  emjdiasis.  And  bv  this  stan¬ 
dard  should  every"  one  who  wishes  to  lift  up  the  holv  Ci’oss  amongst 
nien  earnestly"  and  considentiously'  try-  himself.  He  who  knows  nothing 
of  this  presence  of  Christ's  })assion  in  himself,  may'  as  well  spare  his 
artiticial  and  ingenious  speeches.  He  can  never  at  the  best  bring 
forth  anything  bey'ond  his  ow'n  or  others’  thoughts  about  the  (.’ross  ; 
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Iho  (’ross  that  dry,  uiihcautiful  wood,  which,  liowcvcr,  the 

dhrc  ot*  Lite,  no  man  will  ovorgid  a  sight  of  throngli  his  \vf»id  •  and  ' 
the  next  place,  those  intellectual  ornaments  hut  too  easily  d(‘geuerutt.*  hjto 
a  falsitication  of  the  Cross.  As  for  myself,  I  would  not  have  \iiuh.|. 
taken  to  present  to  you  the  Cross,  if  1  had  not  the  witness  in  invsclf 
that  I  liave  (‘xj>erienced  the  ])ower  of  this  Cross,  and  that  I  expcnViK  t. 
it  anew  every  day  of  my  life.  1  know  that  I  am  freed  from  the  curse 
of  my  sin  and  death,  wholly  and  solely  through  the  holy  blood  of  this 
Cross.  And  since  I  live  and  act  in  this  faith,  and  allow  mvself  to  hi* 
moved  by  nothing  save  this  holy  sign  of  the  Cross,  I  must  also  hear 
the  reproach  of  the  Cross,  which  reproach,  however,  1  deem  au 
honour.  Since  the  sj)irit  of  truth  seals  to  me  this  witness,  1  may 
hoi>e  that  1  shall  succeed  in  pourtraying  the  right  and  true  Cross  ou 
which  our  Saviour  hung,  and  not  an  imaginary,  false,  and  seducin'^ 


Tbc  title  Baiimgartcn  has  ado[)ted  for  his  new  "work  must  not 
be  overlooked,  since  it  belongs  not  to  its  accidents,  but  to  its 
essence.  Any  other  would  have  been  a  niisiioiner,  as  we  shall 
])resently  see.  The  ear,  iiuh'c'd,  does  not  take  kindly  to  it  at  tiist. 
Wo  are  wont  to  s])eak  of  the  “Life,’’  rather  than  of  the  “His¬ 
tory”  of  an  individual;  and  that  no  scruple  has  been  felt  by 
C’hristian  writers  in  regarditig  the  most  exalted  individind  wlio 
ev(‘r  sojouriu'd  amongst  men  as  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
consequently  as  presenting  an  appropriate  subject  for  biographical 
tnuitment,  must  at  once  be  admitted.  T.ong  before  tlie  aj)pear- 
ance  of  Strauss’s  infidel  “  Leben  Jesu  ”  called  up  a  whole  phalanx 
of  ai>ologetical  productions — amongst  tliem  those  of  llase,  Theluck, 
and  Xeander — under  the  same  title,  or  with  the  slightest  possible 
variations,  the  “Life  of  Christ”  had  been  handled  by  Fleetwood 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  (to  name  no  more),  amongst  our  own  divines, 
as  well  as  by  many  others,  both  here  and  abroad.  The  ejected 
Frofessor’s  volume  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  general  category, 
although  so  unlike  the  rest,  that  it  must  forthwith  be  set  aside 
as  forming  a  species  by  itself.  It  is  not  without  strong  aifinities 
to  the  biographies  of  the  old  English  school — above  all,  in  its 
intenstdv  ])ractical  spirit,  and  its  realistic  love  of  the  concrete. 
Hut  ther('  is  no  sermonizing,  no  decking  of  the  temple  of  Fhrist’s 
body  with  the  garlands  of  human  rhetoric;  and  the  only  veioe 
of  appeal  we  hear  is  that  of  the  evangelical  facts  themselves,  as 
they  hurst  the  dry  cerements  of  tradition,  and  live  again  for  the 
omniscience,  as  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  From  what 
is  said  in  the  preceding  extract  by  our  author  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Faiil  preached  Christ  crucified  to  the  Galatians,  the  reader 
mav  obtain  an  inkling  of  the  strength  of  his  conviction,  that  it  is 
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fir  loss  to  the  unJerstaiiJiiig  and  the  imagination  than  to  the 
o.iiiseioiioe  and  the  will,  that  the  Gospel,  in  its  primitive  sense  of 
till*  .<(‘lt‘-iuanifestation  of  the  lledeemer,  is  meant  to  speak.  This 
\vitli  him  fundamental ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  denies  to 
rlio  intellectual  a})art  from  the  moral  powers  any  possibility  of 
T,,inu:  otherwise  than  hoj)elessly  astray  in  the  effort  to  a})prehend 
rlio  real  significance  of  the  sacred  luirrative.  It  is  herein  niaiidy 
that  lie  differs  so  widely  from  his  forerunners,  the  great  antagonists 
,,f  the  mythical  theory :  for  even  Tholuck  is  not  free  from  that 
hard  intellectualism,  which  seeks  to  demonstrate  logically  what  can 
oiilv  be  established  by  ethical  arguments,  and  what,  where  the 
ttliioal  faculty  is  undeveloped,  can  no  more  he  proved  at  all,  than 
iTcoiiictrical  truths  can  be  made  plain  to  an  idiot,  or  the  theory  of 
citldurs  to  a  man  born  blind.  Yet  he  is  not  inferior  to  the  ablest 
amongst  them  in  scientific  })recision  or  profundity,  where  these 
qualities  are  in  place.  Ilis  book,  moreover,  like  theirs,  is  not 
without  an  apologetic  aim,  although  this  is  not  \yit\i  him  the  main 
thing.  He  does  not  forget  the  reigning  scepticism  around  him. 
How  c(uild  he  in  Hamburg,  perhaps  the  most  infidel  city  in 
(  hristeiidom  ?  At  Hamburg,  in  1848 — as  Dr.  Wichern  curdled 
tlic  blood  of  the  first  Kirchentag  at  Wittenburg,  by  relating — the 
working-men's  clubs,  established  by  the  infamous  William  Marr, 
and  his  associates,  linker,  Struve,  and  Ilobert  Blum,  were  wont 
to  sing  such  appalling  blasphemy  as  this  : — 

“  Curse  on  the  God,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf, 

At  whose  shrine  we  from  childhood  have  worshipped  in  vain : 

All  useless  our  faith,  and  our  hope  jmt  to  shame ; 

He  has  gulled  us,  and  mocked  us,  and  laughed  at  our  pain.” 

'Wliere  the  lower  classes  are  plunged  into  such  an  abyss  of 
Atluism,  wc  may  well  imagine  that  the  middle  and  the  upper 
ranks  of  society  have  not  escaped  the  plague.  It  is  natural,  there- 
f'lro,  that  our  author  should  speak  mournfully  of  the  too  prevalent 
(lisl)clicf  in  the  supernatural  as  one  of  the  most  alarming  evils  of 
the  day.  Still,  he  does  not  hope  to  convince  any  but  honest 
sceptics ;  and  it  is  not  by  scientific  demonstration,  so  much  as  by 
pri'scnting  the  Gospel  facts,  and  especially  the  Person  of  Jesus, 
in  their  own  Uejhiy  that  he  hopes  to  remove  the  doubts  ev’en  of 
tliese.  He  devotes  a  special  discourse  to  the  subject  of  Miracles, 
and  we  hav’e  nev’er  seen  it  handled  in  a  more  masterly  way.  We 
cannot  particularize,  but  vv’C  maj’  say  in  general  that  he  refers  the 
miracles  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  laying  hold  of  the  arm 
Mins  Father  in  heav  en ;  and  not,  as  commoidy,  to  his  Divine 
miture.  In  the  latter,  no  man  believes  more  firmly  ;  but  what  is 
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his  precise  view  of  tlie  relation  between  the  two  natures  duri 
our  Lord’s  sojourn  on  earth,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  One  thiiv? 
however,  is  certain  ;  he  feels  he  can  never  protest  emphatic  ijfv 
enough  against  any  such  scholastic  subtlety  as  makes  the  sli'dites^ 
approach  to  that  most  ancient  and  deadliest  of  all  lieresies-^ 
Docetism;  which  reduces  our  Lord’s  humanity  to  a  mere  phau 
tom,  cuts  us  ofl‘  from  all  possibility  of  contact  with  him,  and  enniths 
liis  redeeming  work  and  his  J)ivine  example  of  all  moral  meanin^t 
for  us.  Christ  Jesus  ”  is  a  text  of  which  he  inakts 

right  earnest,  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of  his  whole  conception  of  the 
‘^History  of  Jesus.”  Indeed,  as  he  well  remarks,  on  no  other 
basis  than  that  of  the  veritable  humanity  of  the  Redeemer,  is  aiiv 
“  history  ”  of  him  possible  at  all :  for,  as  he  rightly  argues,  t]i<»se 
who  lay  all  the  stress  on  his  di\'inity,  reach  the  end  at  the  begin, 
ning, — just  as  unbelievers  in  his  divinity  never  get  beyond  the 
starting-point ;  so  that  in  neither  case  is  there  movement,  progress 
history.  The  following  extract  gives  us  an  entirely  new  vantaire- 
ground,  which  could  only  thus  have  been  reached,  whence  to  eon- 
template  the  miracles,  by  bringing  them  into  immediate  raitport 
(as  indicated  in  the  suggestive  words  of  the  inspired  hierophant, 
Matthew,  “  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses,") 
\NTth  our  Lord’s  entire  redeeming  work. 

“  AVo  have  seen  that  Mattliew  is  particularly  careful  to  set  befor- 
us  the  fact  that  the  miraculous  working  of  Jesus  in  (lalileti  was  of  a 
somewhat  frequent  kind.  Now  it  is  the  same  evangelist  also  who 
affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  inward  disjiosition  of  Jesus,  out  of  whi-jli 
this  miraculous  working  flowed  as  from  the  depths  of  a  l>iviiie  foun¬ 
tain.  For  after  he  has  given  us  one  of  his  above-cited  comprehensive  ! 
descri})tions,*  lie  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  That  it  might  be  fulfilltMl  whi»  li  was  i 
spoken  liy  Isaiah  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities  aii<l  ii 
bare  our  sicknesses.’  (8ee  viii.  1 7.)  This  prophetic  passage  is  taken  from 
the  well-known  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  atoiiin,[r 
sufferings  and  death  of  the  Servant  of  God  are  described.  AVhat  i'  1 
there  said  of  the  Servant  of  God  taking  upon  himself  our  griefs  ami  j 
sicknesses,  Matthew  finds  fulfilled  in  the  miraculous  cures  eml)raciim  ] 
all  the  sicknesses  and  plagues  that  befel.  Here  we  discover  at  one*, 
that  not  from  the  heavenly  heights  of  the  Divine  omnipotence,  Imt  . 
from  the  earthly  depths  of  human  compassion,  compassion  which  itself  ; 
h;is  the  force  of  suffering,  gushes  forth  the  spring  of  healing  miraculous 
power,  which  is  shed  forth  as  a  divine  medicinal  energy  on  the  sick 
and  wounded  members  of  the  great  body  of  humanity. 

*  The  passages  are  Matt.  iv.  23,  24 ;  viii.  16 ;  ix.  35 ;  xvi.  34 — 36 ;  and  xv. 
30,  31. 
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We  here  once  more  recur  to  tlie  weighty  conception  of  the  self- 
rliini^ing  of  Jesus  into  the  comlition  of  Israel,  the  possibility  of  winch 
Ivhave  scon  in  His  divine  nativity,  and  which  we  have  found  realized 
•11  His  consecration  in  spirit  at  His  baptism.  We  have  here  to  do 
;viili  His  self-plunging  into  the  suttering  condition  of  Israel,  as  shown 
iiMliseuses.  The  more  the  Idea  of  Israel  lived  in  Jesus  in  its  purity, 
the  more  deeply  must  He  have  been  atfected  by  Israel’s  sulfe rings  from 
jK-kness.  For  though  Jesus  was  tar  from  taking  that  i)urely  outward, 
aiul  at  bottom  mechanical  view,  according  to  which  each  particular 
corporeal  plague  in  the  individual  or  family  sphere  is  caused  by  some 
Jetiiiite  guilty  act  (see  John  ix.  2,  3  ;  Luke  xiii.  2,  3),  yet  the  general 
connection  presupposed  in  Scripture  between  Cxalamity  and  guilt,  be¬ 
tween  sickness  and  sin,  was,  as  is  self-evident,  none  the  less  clear  to 
Him.  This  general  human  connection,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
consciousness  of  all  nations,  and  in  the  experience  of  all  times,  is 
particularly  well-established  in  reference  to  Israel.  It  was  amongst 
the  express  promises  of  Jehovah,  that  if  Israel  would  walk  in  the 
ways  of  God’s  commandments,  the  people  should  be  spared  the  sick¬ 
nesses  of  the  heathen,  as  it  is  written,  ^  I,  fJehovah,  am  thy  physi¬ 
cian.’  (See  Ex.  xv.  26.)  And  although  Israel  never  practised  perfect 
obcduuice,  yet  we  find  no  instance,  in  the  Old  Testament  history  of 
the  men  of  God,  in  which  their  sacred  work  was  interrupted  and 
disturbed  by  sickness.  At  the  time  of  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  every 
district  of  the  land  of  Israel  was  full  of  the  most  manifold  and 
the  worst  phenomena  of  sickness.  All  the  fruits  of  this  evil  plant  of 
the  earth,  on  Avhich  on  account  of  sin  Jehovah’s  curse  rests,  seem  to 
have  ripened  at  this  time.  When,  too,  Jesus  saw  before  His  eyes  the 
.dck  members  of  His  people  in  such  crowds.  He  must  have  felt  like 
the  pro]  )het  when  he  complains:  ‘  The  wdiole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint ;  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there 
i>  no  soundness”  (see  Isa.  i.  5,  G) ;  and  must  have  seen  and  felt  in  this 
'Treat  and  general  sickness,  the  general  corniption  and  lost  state  of 
Israel.  There  Avas,  besides,  a  special  aggravation  of  bodily  sutfering, 
which  is  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  Evangelists,  partly  by  genenil 
statements,  and  partly  by  particular  descriptions  of  a  very  graphic 
kiml.  Corporeal  sufferings  are  now  and  then  represented  as  caused  by 
a  troubling  of  spirit,  and  this  not  unfrequently  exhibited  itself  in  such 
violent  and  ghastly  forms,  that  the  condition  of  the  sufferers  was 
necessarily  regarded  as  a  being  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  darkness. 
Since  this  worst  degree  of  suffering  was  very  widely  diffused,  es})ecially 
in  such  districts  as  bordered  on  Gentile  territory,  this  species  of 
sutiering  also  points  to  a  profoundly  abnormal  internal  condition  of 
the  whole  people.  Jehovah  had  redeemed  Israel,  with  outstretched 
arm  and  Avith  a  mighty  liand,  out-of  the-power  of  all  strange  gods  and 
evil  spirits  (see  Ex.  xii.  12;  Xum.  xxxiii.  4),  and  had  thus  made  His 
peo])le  His  own  peculiar  possession.  (See  Ex.  xix.  5.)  But  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  apostasy,  the  people  Avere  again  brought  under  the 
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powor  of  stran^ro  and  of  tlie  s])irits  of  tlie  world,  aiKl  tlio  nntwar.l 
manifestation  of  this  is  ‘  possession,’  which  in  tlie  days  (»f  .Icsus  h  Ji 
likewise  ])lainly  reached  a  certain  ])itch.  Jesus  Himself  (h'sciilus 
state  of  ])ossession,  especially  in  some  of  its  forms,  as  a  particular  case 
of  n(*ed,  which  can  only  be  ri*lieved  by  the  most  (*arnest  solf-reiniiK-i  i 
tion  in  reference  to  the  worhl,  and  by  the  closest  comimiuiou  wipi 
Ciod — viz.,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  as  he  says.  (See  ^Matt.  xvii.  21.) 

After  this  oomprchensivc  survey  of  the  physical  ills  of  Israel 
as  traced  to  its  root  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  our 
author  thus  proceeds : — 

“Now  Jesus,  of  whom  we  know  from  the  day  of  His  bapti.sm,  that 
as  the  Dmil)  of  (lod  He  bears  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  as  the  ( luist 
of  God  He  battles  with  and  compiers  the  Adversary — as,  indeed  He 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (see  1  John  iii.  8) — when  He 
sees  the  wounds  which  sin  has  intlicted  on  his  people,  and  the  ghastly  dis¬ 
tortions  of  the  human  frame  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  adverse  spirit, 
cannot  help  plunging  into  this  sidfering  condition.  And  since  lb*,  at  the 
same  time,  surveys  and  feels  the  cause  of  this  sidfering,  He  bears  the.se 
sutlerings  in  a  more  i>roiK‘r  and  actual  sense,  than  the  men  themselve.s 
who  are  aillicted  therewith.  The  human  disposition,  especially  in 
sutiering,  oscillates,  as  we  know,  between  defiance  and  despoiidencv. 
Man  no  more  feels  them  puridy  and  fully  in  his  moments  of  paroxy.^m 
than  he  does  in  liis  more  traiK{uil  intervals.  Languor  and  insensibility 
follow  on  paroxysm  and  spasm  :  hence  sutlerings  so  seldom  attain 
the  end  for  which  they  are  sent.  At  bottom,  nothing  more  is  needed 
than  that  our  sufferings  should  be  rinilly  borne  ; — they  have  no  piu- 
pose  to  serve  beyond  themselves.  AVhen  they  are  really  borne  their 
purpose  is  answered.  But  this  bearing  of  suffering  must  he  under.sto<Ml 
in  an  altogether  proper  sense.  Two  things  are  imjilied  in  it— the 
perfectly  pure  feeling  of  the  suffering,  and  resigned  patience  under  it. 
in  actual  life,  however,  vv^e  find  that  where  the  one  of  these  is  pre.<?ent, 
the  other  is  vvmnting  in  the  same  degree,  and  rice  versd.  Yet  the  mere 
feeling  of  suffering  has  no  moral  value  unless  it  be  connected  with 
patience  under  it ;  and  patience  is  only  then  of  the  right  kind  wher 
it  is  alloved  bv  no  admixture  of  insensibility  and  deadness  of  ieeliii;:. 

V  1/  t/ 

Now’,  since  the  one  should  never  be  divorced  from  the  other,  the 
nniversal  defect iv’eness  in  the  one  or  the  other  respect  amounts  to  a 
iiniv’ersal  and  radical  wrongness  of  disposition  in  men  towards  their 
sufferings.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising — rather  is  it  a  necessity; 
for,  according  to  the  I  )ivine  order,  all  suffering  is  connected  with  sin.  The 
bond  which  unites  the  tw'o  is  the  unity  of  the  DivineWill ;  for  the  jtroptr 
substance  of  sutiering  is  the  wrathful  wTll  of  God.  .  .  .  Here,  also,  we  dis¬ 
cern  the  reason  why,  in  Jesus,  we  see  restored  for  the  first  time  the  right 
disposition  of  mankind  towards  suffering.  Since  the  W’ill  of  Jesus 
has  nothing  in  conmion  with  the  will  of  the  sinner,  he  needs  n.-t 
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*  ,boiul  will,  but  has  only  to  follow  tlio  strai^rlit  line  to  enter 
ffitlioiit  reserve  into  the  wrathful  will  of  (lod.  Aud  in  order  ae- 
»iallv  to  do  this,  no  s})ecial  act  of  llis  will  is  now  lii*st  requisite, 
but  simply  a  steadfast  eleaviii';  to  that  act  of  will,  in  virtue  of 
whi'h  He  tirst  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  sinful  and  sutfer- 
-a'  human  family.  His  takin*'  upon  Himself  the  sicknesses  and 
plaiTues  of  mankind  and  bearing  them,  is  therefore  nothing  sin- 
'^ular  in  Him,  but  the  self-evident  sequence  of  His  incarnation  and 
Mir^siahshi}).  Wo  now,  too,  understand  that  this  saying  of  tho 
prophet  is  not  merely  to  bo  taken  very  literally,  but  that  a  bearing 
of  suii’erings  is  here  spoken  of,  which  is  more  appropriately  predicated 
of  Him  than  it  can  bo  of  tin?  sulferer  himself.  For  we  now  know 
that  .lesiis  takes  upon  Himself  the  real  burden,  which  forms  the  inin^r 
yul'staiice  of  all  sutferings,  viz.,  the  wrath  of  (lod,  and  willingly  submits 
Himself  thereto  ;  wln*reas,  the  suUerers  themselves,  since  their  will 
remains  fettered  to  their  sin,  can  never  descend  into  this  abyss.  Wo 
uow,  moreover,  understand  the  sighing  of  »Iesus,  and  His  tears  and 
croaiis  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  the  prayers  which  went  before  His 
miracles.  Jn  a  word,  by  contenq>lating  the  matter  in  this  light,  wo 
have  penetrated  into  the  myst(‘ry  of  the  miraculous  working  of  Jesus. 
For  what  is  the  aim  of  the  wrathful  will  of  (.lod  ?  Its  aim  throughout 
is  nothing  save  this,  that  the  human  will  should  accept  it,  and  sutler 
it ;  it  is  then  apj)eased,  and  the  original  unity  is  restored  ;  that  is,  tho 
suHering  has  answered  its  end,  and  the  redemption,  not  a  casual  one, 
hut  the  real  and  essential  redemption,  is  achieved.  The  will  of  Jesus, 
which  in  the  sutferings  of  humanity  suffers  and  bears  tho  wrathful 
will  of  flod,  is  essentially  one  with  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  there- 
lon*  has  access  at  every  moment  to  tho  Father’s  throne,  and  can  obtain 
th  livcrance  from  existing  suHerings.  Only  we  must  ever  hold  fast  the 
truth,  that  this  beseeching  will  of  Jesus,  which  is  always  heard  (see 
•lolm  xi.  41,  42),  can  never  p)enetrato  to  tho  Father,  until  He  has  first 
borne  the  wrathful  will  of  (Jod.” 


After  a  pcrustd  of  this  beautiful  aud  instructive  passage,  the 
reader  may,  perhaps,  recall  those  touching  lines,  aud  repeat  them 
in  a  new  sense  : — 


“  There’s  not  n  gift  His  h.md  bestows 
Hut  cost  His  heart  a  groan.” 

We  see  a  pulsation  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  conditioning  every  mira¬ 
culous  throb  of  Nature,  and  all  Ilis  mighty  woiLs  are  niys  of  the 
same  love  whose  focus  is  the  Cnjss.  It  is  so  throughout  tho  volume. 
Hie  Saviour’s  entire  work  is  brought  into  organic  connection  with 
Hah  ary,  and  we  have  no  longer,  as  elsewhere,  a  medley  of  shining 
fragim  nts,  but  a  whole  unbroken  mirror.  Treatt'd  as  a ‘‘ Life,” 
0  ir  Lord’s  career  must  necessarily  seem  aiiocdotical,  aplioristie,  full 
f'f  abruptness  and  omissions,  as  it  did  to  Neander  and  to  others 
Htore  aud  since.  A  ‘‘  Life  ”  looks  at  the  individual  side  of  a 
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man;  whereas  Jesus,  even  in  ITis  most  secret  acts  of  praver  o 
the  dark  mountains  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  tlie  very  centre  of 
the  annals  of  mankind,  ^loreover,  in  an  ordinary  Life,”  death  * 
comes  in  as  the  stoppage  of  all  human  activity;  whereas  the 
Cross  of  Christ  is  the  very  culmination  of  His  work,  lleiue 
“  History  ”  is  the  proper  term  in  His  case  ;  and,  looked  at  in  that 
light,  it  is  a  subject  for  which  Baumgarten  possesses  an  especial 
aptitude.  As  a  theologian  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  distini^nished 
member  of  what  may  be  styled  the  Historical  School,  founded  hv 
his  friend  Professor  Hofiinann,  the  author  of  that  reniarkahfo 
work,  the  “  Schriftbeweis  ’’ — on  the  Theory  of  Scripture  Proof. 
Their  fundamental  view  of  revelation  is,  that  it  is  hist  on/— the  i 

history  of  the  intercourse  between  God  and  Man.  Of  course  tlio  I 
Gospels  constitute  the  very  heart  of  that  history.  If  there  is  anv 
portion  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  ma}'  be  regarded  as  niore 
properly  belonging  to  biography,  it  is  that  anterior  to  His  ba])tisiii, 
although  even  this  is,  in  a  relative  sense  (that  is,  as  layiiiix  the 
foundation  of  His  proper  work),  history ;  and,  as  such,  is  recorded 
in  two  of  the  inspired  evangelical  narratives.  Still,  since  it  is 
only  mediately  such,  our  author,  follo^^dng  the  other  two  evanirc- 
lists,  has  not  included  it  in  his  “  History  of  Jesus. And  just  as 
the  view  of  the  subject,  expressedpn  the  title  our  author  has  chosen 
for  his  work,  assigns  its  range  and  limits,  so  also  it  determines  liis 
method.  That  method  is  strictly  historical  throughout,  aiming  at 
unity  in  development,  and  development  in  unity.  Both  of  these, 
it  must  be  o^\^led,  have  been  sadly  lacking  hitherto  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  sublimest  and  most  momentous  of  all  histories.  Yet 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  importance  of  any  history  is  the  value 
of  a  clear  insight  into  the  natural,  harmonious,  orderly,  onward 
march  of  events.  Here,  therefore,  where  we  find  the  very  centre 
of  all  human  affairs — the  heart  of  universal  history — it  concerns 
us  most  of  all  to  discover  the  law  of  progress,  so  to  speak,  which  i 
obtains  in  this  creative  series  of  occurrences,  out  of  which  every  I 
other  series  springs — springs,  too,  not  owing  to  any  merely  mecha¬ 
nical  impulse,  but  in  the  way  of  an  organic  proj)agation  of  that  = 
first  almighty  force.  And  the  key  to  this  law  our  author  finds  in 
the  study  of  the  Dinne  Person,  whence  the  world-historical  move¬ 
ment  issues.  He  fixes  his  eye  not  so  much  on  the  out^^'ard  fact? 
themselves,  but  on  these  as  they  reveal  the  mind  of  Christ  at 
every  epoch  of  His  career.  The  holy  heart  and  will  of  Jesus— 
this  is  the  magnetic  cymosure  which  attracts  and  fastens  his  adonns 
gaze — that  mercy-seat,  where  flames  the  shekinah — that  bright  » 
focus  of  the  synthesis  between  the  will  of  God  and  the  vill  uf  ; 
man.  As  he  rightly  observes,  no  force  of  intellect  or  imagination  | 
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equal  to  this  fliglit.  Nothing  save  s}Tnpathy  generated  in  the 
heart  and  eonseience  by  Him  who  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ, 
aiul  shows  them  unto  men,  will  here  avail.  Yet  it  is  to  this 
tinpyrean  of  devout  intuition  and  loving  eontemplation  that  we 
must  soar,  if  we  would  get  to  the  core  of  this  history.  If  this  he 
the  niystieism  with  which  our  author  has  been  charged  by  his 
enemies,  we  can  only  say  that  he  shares  it  with  St.  John  the 
pivine,  who  as  he  lay  on  Jesus’s  breast  heard  heating  beneath, 
the  pulses  of  that  Life  which  he  testifies  is  the  Light  of  men. 

Another  heresy,  as  we  arc  here  reminded,  with  which  Baum- 
jrarten  is  credited  in  the  indictment  laid  against  him  by  his  brother 
professors,  is  lYlagianism.  With  what  justice  let  the  reader 
decide  for  himself,  after  perusing  the  following  passage,  in  which 
tlie  normal  character  of  the  conversion  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  is 
s()  strikingly  evinced,  in  opposition  to  the  common  view  of  its 
purely  exceptional  nature  : — 

“  AVe  have  seen  that  the  insight  of  the  most  elect  and  best  amongst  the 
disciples  into  the  meaning  of  the  suffering  righteousness  of  Jesus  was  ob- 
soinvd,  because  they  had  as  yet  no  ch*ar  knowledge  of  their  own  footing. 
So  l()iig  as  this  foundation  of  true  self-knowledge  was  lacking,  even  the 
faith  of  Peter  and  the  love  of  John  were  not  sutHcient  to  hold  them  up 
ill  face  of  tiie  i>assion  of  Jesus.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  see,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  where  this  ujiright  self-knowledge  exists,  even  a 
criiiio  worthy  of  death  is  no  hindrance  to  one’s  becoming  a  confessor  of 
Christ  at  a  moment  when  all  the  world  denies  Him.  How  comes  it 
to  jiass  now  that  this  criminal,  of  all  men  else,  attains  to  self-knowledge, 
aiul  thereby  to  steadfast  confession  of  Jesus  ?  The  occasion  of  this  is 
uinpiestionably  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  at  this  very  instant 
he  is  sulfering  condign  punishment  on  account  of  his  misdeeds.  But 
that  this  outward  circumstance  is  not  enough  of  itself  to  explain  the 
invstery,  the  other  thief  is  a  jiroof,  who,  though  in  the  same  situation, 
shuts  and  hardens  his  heart  against  the  acknowledgment  of  his  sin 
and  of  Jesus.  There  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  that  outward  salva¬ 
tion  the  willingness  inwardly  to  enter  into  the  same.  This  willingness 
we  must  pre-su]q)ose  in  the  case  of  the  confessing  malefactor,  and  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  he  makes  his  Cross  a  jiulpit,  from  which  the 
glory  of  Jesus  in  His  sufferings  and  death  is  first,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  an  exemplar  for  all  coming  ages,  preached  to  the  world.  But  wo 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  self-knowledge  and  this  confession 
of  Jesus  are  essentially  the  work  of  Jesus  Himself.  AVhat  his  own 
cross  is,  and  Avhat  he  himself  is^at  last.hecomes  clear  to  the  malefactor 
as  he  casts  his  eve  on  the  middle  cross,  and  watches  the  bearing  of 
Him  who  hangs  thereon.  It  is  the  identity  of  situation  which  enables 
Him  to  recognize  at  one  glance  the  innocence  of  Jesus  and  his  own 
crime  ;  the  willing  endurance  of  Jesus  and  his  own  rebelliousness. 
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And  on  this  contrast,  taught  in  so  experimental  a  way,  re.^sts  mor^ov^ 
tlie  assurance  with  whicli  he  owns  Him  who  hangs  on  the  cross 
‘  Lord/  and  holds  fast  as  i)erfect  and  inward  truth  what  Pilate  In, I 
written  in  derision,  and  what  all  the  Jews  were  annoyed  and 
dalized  to  read,  in  that  he  says  to  Jesus,  ‘Lord,  remember  nie  wh,*n 
Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingiiom  !"  Tlie  man  crueitied  with  (  'brist  it 
is  who,  dying  himself,  believes  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Criicilied  ( >1^. 
and  owns  the  glory  of  the  Crueitied  One  as  the  ])ower  of  deliverance 
in  death.  It  is  therein  shown  that  this  malefoctor  is  not  simjilv  the 
first  of  believers  in  the  victorious  might  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  hut  also 
the  right  exemplar  for  this  faith.  In  that  the  priestly  oliice  and  the 
racrificial  blood  are  by  the  interceding  cry  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 
entirely  taken  out  of  the  s})here  of  material  rejn-esentatiun,  and 
planted  in  the  sphere  of  personal  and  historical  life  ;  the  truth  is 
thereby  immovably  established,  that  the  appropriation  of  this  Atone¬ 
ment  so  accomplished  can  only  take  place  by  means  of  an  inward  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  moral  personality.  2s  ow,  since  this  participation  is 
described  in  general  as  faith,  this  faith  can  be  nothing  else  and  nothiiiu' 
less  than  the  entering  of  a  man  into  the  communion  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  a  being  crueitied  with  and  dying  with  Christ.  Now  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  which  we  here  behold  in  comi)lete  outward  realization  in  the 
instance  of  the  malefactor,  that  it  may  be  a  settled  truth,  that  what 
here  bakes  place  outwardly  is  to  be  in  future  rei)eated  in  full  truth 
through  the  energy  of  the  Spirit,  in  every  case  in  which  the  Atonement 
is  appropriated  in  faith  unto  justiti cation.  So  the  Apostle  Paul 

teaches  witli  respect  to  justification,  in  that  he  starts  from  the  fellow- 
ship  of  the  believer  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  then  proceeds  to  say, 
‘He  that  is  dead  is  justified  from  sin.  (See  Pom.  vi.  7.)  Justifying  faith 
is,  therefore,  according  to  the  Apostle  an  actual  dying  with  Christ,  as  the 
justified  maletactor  enters  with  identity  of  time  and  place  intc  the 
fellowship  of  Christ’s  death  upon  the  cross.  Accordingly,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  Pauline  teaching,  only  those  are  justified  wlio  inwardly 
and  spiritually  experience  in  their  faith  what  in  the  history  of  the 
malefactor  is  outwardly  transacted.” 


The  accusation,  however,  which  more  than  any  other  has 
wounded  our  author  to  the  quick,  is,  that  he  denies,  nay,  scoti’s 
at  (!),  the  Atonement.  It  is  this  calumny  which  at  last 
from  his  tortured  heart  that  trulv  Lutheran  outburst  of  holv  in- 
dignation  which  the  malice  of  his  foes  has  since  tortured  into  a 
ventable  anathema.  “  Hy  thus  accusing  me,”  are  his  words,  “  the 
Consistory  violates  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  mv  soul,  and  I  treat 
this  matter  with  the  utmost,  the  most  unqualified  seriousness.  1 
hereby  declare,  formally  and  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  tlie  whole  of 
German  f’liristendom :  The  three  members  of  Consistory,  who 
liave  signed  the  judgment  in  (juestioii  as  to  my  assumed  doctrinal 
aberrations,  are  undeniably  bound  to  substantiate,  publicly  and 
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unainLiguous  proofs,  this  tlieir  accusation  ap:ainst  mo,  or  else 
publiclv  and  in  plain  terms  to  retract  the  aforesaid  accusation. 
Ill  case  neither  should  be  done,  I  hereby  declare,  in  \’irtue  of  the 
^..rds  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  v.  23,  24),  every  priest  of  the  altar, 
who  opens  to  any  one  of  the  three  aforesaid  memhers  of  the  (’on- 
.jjtorv  the  door  of  the  holy  of  holies,  a  conscienceless  steward  of 
the  heavenly  goods  of  our  God  !”  Of  course  it  is  not  for  us  to 
niidieate  this  strong  language,  hut  not  all  the  responsibility  rests 
on  him  who  was  stung  into  using  it.  If  that  res})onsibility  he 
heavv,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  light  as  a  feather  in  com})arisoii  with 
the  Inirden  unjustly  laid  upon  him  by  those  whom  it  strikes.  For 
that  llaiimgarten  could  scolf  ut  the  Atonement,  no  one  who  reads 
the  passage  we  have  cited  from  him  on  the  Cross  can  for  a  moment 
believe ;  nor,  under  the  circumstances,  is  it  easy  to  see  that  igno- 
raneo,  rather  than  spite,  may  have  given  birth  to  so  poisonous  an 
insinuation  against  a  pious  Christian  divine  of  S})otless  reputa¬ 
tion.  So  momentous,  however,  is  the  matter,  and  so  important 
do  we  deem  it  that  this  reproach  be  cleared,  lest  the  usefulness  of 
his  invalinable  writings  should  be  in  any  measure  impaired,  that 
we  will  give  a  final  extract  bearing  immediately  on  the  point. 
It  will  set  his  soundness  in  the  faith  on  this  vital  article  in  the 
clearest  light;  so  that  we  need  only  lay  this  triumphantly  luminous 
testimonv  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  and  mav  then  lav  the 
book  aside,  strongly  recommending,  as  we  do  with  a  good  con¬ 
science,  its  early  translation  and  its  wide  diffusion  in  this  country. 
The  passage  relates  to  the  fourth  and  most  central  of  the  Seyen 
Cries  on  the  Cross,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 


“  The  heart  of  Jesus  is  so  filled  with  this  sense  of  forlornness  and 
abandonnient,  that  llis  mouth  overtlows,  and  so  Ileuttei-vS,  in  tlie  open- 
iii^f  words  of  the  Psalm,  the  feeling  of  his  soul,  since  there  were  no 
words  in  the  entire  sphere  of  language  which  could  so  exactly  and 
fully  express  what  lie  felt ;  and  since  He  knew  that  these  words 
were  written  in  a  very  emphatic  sense  for  Him  in  this  moment  of  His 
iit'od,  He  gives  utterance  to  it  as  a  fact,  that  He  is  forsaken  by  (lod  ; 
which  imports  that  He  endures  and  feels  His  dying  in  the  very  scuise 
in  which  man  was  originally  threatened  with  death  by  (lod.  The  crea¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  man’s  life  is  the  basis  of  all  God’s  communion 
with  man.  When,  therefore,  life  is  taken  away  by  God,  this  is  the 
abandonment  of  man  on  the  part  of  God.  r>ut  inasmuch  as  man  in 
bis  ])resent  estrangement  from  God  since  the  Fall,  no  longer  fully  and 
clearly  recognizes  and  feels  life  to  be  present  communion  with  God,  the 
abyss  of  death  also  is  covered  for  him  with  a  veil.  All  sinners  suffer 
death,  but  not  till  they  have  drunk  the  stupefying  draught.  But  Jesus, 
since  He  feels  every  moment  of  His  life  to  be  a  moment  of  untroubled 
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coiniiiuiiioii  with  ( iod,  feels  also  every  iiioinont  of  vani^hin.r  |if,. 
inij>eii<lin;^^  death  as  a  iiionient  of  interruption  of  this  eoiinuuniou-l  * 
an  ahandoninent  on  tlie  part  of  (lod.  AVe  eannot  help  saviier  tle  -T 
fore,  that  desus  sutlers  the  death  with  which  sinful  inaiikhul  w* 
threateiHMl,  hut  which  the  sinner  suffers  only  in  a  milder  tdnn.  Pi,," 
the  ha]»tisni  ofdesus  onwards,  we  have  had  nainy  ln*ool‘s'that  hisl.,v<  i 
the  jHjwer  of  jdnn^n’n^^  with  His  whole  soul  into  the  condition  of  H;' 
nature  and  of  all  mankind;  and  it  is  n])on  this  very  miirlit  ,,f  pj 
love  that  Ilis  Messiahship  is  founded.  That  is  what  is  here  ]toii»*rtIv 
realized,  and  with  a  view  to  which  lie  had  already  descrihed 
death  beforehand  as  Ilis  baptism.  (See  Luke  xii.  oD.)  For  hen*  tint 
selt-plunginj;  of  love  into  our  ])osition  is  accomplished  corporrallv 
and  thereby  becomes  a  vicarious  repr(‘sentation  of  sinful  mankind  iil 
the  proper  sense.  After  man  has  taken  the  first  sb*p,  that  is,  after  lie 
lias  ajiostatized  from  (Jod  liy  sin,  the  second  sti‘p  whicli  he  has  to 
take  is  to  die.  After  he  has  transgressed  the  first  will  of  (iod,  the 
secoml  will  of  God  concerning  liim  is  death  ;  and  not  until  he  passes 
through  (h*ath  as  the  now  present  will  of  God  for  him,  do(*s  he  aLraiu 
find  the  will  of  God,  and  become  one  with  Him  once  more.  This 
place,  however,  where  alone  sinful  mankind  can  again  find  God,  remains 
vacant.  Sinm*rs,  indeed,  suffer  death,  but  they  do  not  feed  it  in  the 
form  will'd  and  im*ant  by  Hod  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thim:, 
sinners  suffer  death  as  an  imimsed  foreign  yoke,  but  not  as  the  will  ef 
God,  with  whiidi  they  have  made  their  own  will  one.  d(*sus  withlndv 
and  soul  advances  to  this  jdace  thus  left  vacant.  His  cross  is  tie* 
}da(*e  which  God  marks  out  by  His  threat  of  death,  and  which  he  has 
so  definitely  hedged  around  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  or  confouiuled 
with  any  other.  His  plaint  ju’oves,  too,  that  »Tesus  has  entered,  not 
in  any  merely  outward  sense,  but  inwardly,  into  this  place  ;  and  lie 
has  thus  become  the  vicarious  representative  (8tellvertret(‘r)  of  sinful 
mankind,  in  the  projier  and  full  sense  of  the  t(*rm.  Again,  this  has 
come  to  ])ass  in  such  a  way,  that  flesus,  by  virtue  of  this  his 
standing  in  the  place  (Stellvertretung)  of  sinful  and  fallui  man¬ 
kind,  unites  it  again  with  God.  Lor  it  is  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  man,  that  the  relation  between  God  and  man 
contemplates  personal  reci]»rocity.  This  is  the  reason  why,  siiue 
man  in  his  sin  has  forsaken  God,  God  again  forsakes  him  in  hi? 
death.  Here,  cat  the  ])lace  of  death,  everything  now  de])ends  on 
man’s  reuniting  himself  with  Hod,  on  his  making  the  wrathful  will 
of  (iod  his  own  will.  Hut  the  })laint  of  Jesus  ]U‘oves  further — that 
He  cleaves  to  God,  even  when  God  forsakes  Him.  He  does  not 
utter  His  feeling  of  abandonment  by  God,  until  He  has  twice  callol 
on  Go<l  as  If  is  God.  True,  He  does  not  here,  as  on  other  occasion?, 
call  God  His  Lather.  This,  His  childlike  consciousness  of  God,  is,  Lr 
the  moment,  forced  into  the  background,  and  he  must  first  wrestle  for 
its  recovery  ;  but  He  does  not  «[uit  His  hold  of  His  God  for  a  sinuk 
instant.  lie  vanquishes  that  abandonnu*nt  by  God,  which  he  feels  t  ^ 
b»‘,  in  the  light  of  fact,  his  actual  condition,  through  the  power  oI 
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.V  Kternal  Spirit  wliich  is  in  llini.  (See  llel).  ix.  14.)  Here,  at 
♦V  end  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  that  inmost  mystery  of  His  life  shines 
t.rtli  jiif^t  as  clearly  as  at  the  beginning.  As  He  entei-s  eartlily 
(•xi^teiice  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  (Jhost — or,  which  comes 
Mtlie  ^ame  thing,  as  He  who  has  His  being  with  God  and  is  Himself 
linl  before  the  beginning,  becomes  tlesh  by  His  own  will — even  so 
;;  it  }»roved  in  His  death,  that  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  God 
is  joined  with  God — that  He  is  the  Eternal  and  Only-begotten 
S,Mi  of  God.  And  this,  His  relationship  to  God,  reveals  itself  in  this, 
by  His  spirit  He  vamjuishes  the  sense  of  abandonment  by  Go«l, 
and  ill  faith  holds  fast  as  His,  and  confesses  Him  Avith  His  mouth, 
the  God  who  forsakes  Him.  Thereby  the  bond  of  communion  with 
(lod,  rent  asunder  by  mankind,  is  in  very  deed  and  in  truth  made 
whole  again  on  the  jiart  of  mankind,  and  thus  the  Fall  which  hap- 
pnied  at  the  beginning  is  perfectly  made  good  in  accordance  with 
the  law  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  conscience  of  humanity.’' 


II. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAl’HY. 

OiR  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  take  a  broad  and  compreliensive  vieAV 
of  such  of  the  aspects  and  phenomena  of  our  iilanet  as  are  usually 
included  under  the  head  of  Physical  Geograjiiiy  ; — the  relations  of 
Lind  and  water,  of  plain  and  mountain,  of  earth  and  air,  of  heat  and 
cold.  J>ut  as  the  present  is  only  comprehensible  Avhen  interpreted  by 
the  past,  we  proj)Ose  to  take  a  raiiid  glance  over  the  probaljle  history 
of  our  globe  from  the  earliest  times  ;  indicating  the  general  laws  which 
have  obtained  in  preparing  the  earth  for  its  present  inhabitants  ;  and 
which  are  still  in  operation,  slowly  yet  surely  working  revolutions 
which  only  recjuire  lapse  of  time  to  be  as  mighty  as  those  of  which 
the  traces  are  self-written  on  the  pages  of  the  earth’s  crust. 

fbie  consideration  must  be  premised.  The  subsequent  brief  sketch 
ot  the  development  of  a  molten  mass  into  a  life-bearing  world,  must 
not  be  understood  as  a  veritable  history.  However  strong  the  evidence, 
tt  is  still  but  inferential.  ^.  The  events  related  must  be  considered  only 
as  a  hypothetical  account^  which  will  serve  to  explain  present  appear¬ 
ances — things  which  miyht  or  may  have  happened  in  the  form  or 
succession  mentioned,  consistently  with  observed  facts ;  serving  syn- 
tiietically  to  bring  such  facts  in  a  more  graphic  manner  before  the 
inind’s  eye,  than  could  ])e  <lone  bv  anv  merelv  analvtic  method.  The 
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roatler  will  therefore  please  to  inia^niie  before  each  statement  somo 
qualifyinj?  phrase,  implying  only  strong  prohabilitv  or  tlieoivt;!^^ 
likelihood.  ^ 


Underlying  all  the  varieties  f»f  surface  }»resented  to  us  l)y  the  earth 
whenever  our  investigations  have  ])enetrated  to  sullicient  ilejnh 
find  granite,  the  foundation  of  all  known  rocks.  This  is  a  civsta'lliiu. 
structun?,  hearing  uninistakeahle  evidence  of  having  originallv  Imm-h 
ni(*lted.  Above  this  we  meet  with  certain  other  rocks,  Avhf'h  haw 
without  doubt  been  formed  by  the  destruction  or  disintegration  of  this 
ju  imary  one,  through  the  mechanical  agency  of  Avater.  Above  tluse 
again,  we  find  other  and  still  more  nuimu’ous  rocks,  Avhich  have  ivsiilttd 
from  these,  as  they  from  the  granite  ;  but  with  an  important  (litfereiico. 
— animal  and  vegetable  life  luus  appeared  ;  and  as  tin*  water  has  worn 
down  the  solid  matter,  bearing  it  away  to  form  other  sedimentary 
strata,  these  latter  have  become  the  tombs  of  such  forms  of  life  as 
Avere  there  j)resent  Hence  our  history,  Avhich  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  Ave  may  concei\’'e  thus. 

Long,  long  ages  ago,  during  Avhich  centuries  or  millenniums  may 
count  as  units,  our  globe  existed  as  an  intensely  heated  or  melted  mass 
of  matter,  sloAvly  cooling  by  radiation  into  space.  Very  slowly  coolin<j; 
forbetAveeii  it  and  space  Avas  a  thick  va})orous  mass,  ])rcventing  rapi<l 
radiation.  This  vaporous  mass  (‘ontained  all  the  Avater  Avhich  now  forms 
our  rivers,  oceans,  and  springs  ;  as  Avell  as  all  that  exists  in  the  prestnt 
atmosphere. 

At  length  a  period  arrived  Avhen  a  crust  aauis  formed  over  this  melted 
sphere,  of  uncertain  thickness,  still  enclosing  a  melted  nucleus,  destined 
from  time  to  time  to  burst  forth  in  volcanic  eruptions  ;  and  hy  the 
development  of  elastic  gases,  to  break  in  fragments  sui)erimposed  strata, 
or  U})heave  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  islands,  mountains,  or  mighty 
continents.  This  crust  presented  the  rough  and  iineATUi  surface 
noticed  on  all  scorioB,  mountains  and  valleys  representing  the  (deva- 
tions  and  depressions.  When  the  temperature  Avas  still  further 
reduced,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  Avater  in  a  fluid  form  on 


the  surface,  the  vai)orous  mass  began  to  discharge  itself  in  torrents  of 
rain  upon  the  earth — torrents  to  Avhich  the  heaviest  falls  of  the  brazils 
are  but  as  a  light  summer  shoAver.  The  effect  of  these  streams  of  Avater 
at  a  high  temperature,  Avas  to  grind  and  Avear  doAvn  the  edges  an<l 
substance  of  this  granitic  crust,  carrying  the  proceeds  into  the  valleys, 
Avhere  they  formed  the  primary  stratified  rocks,  the  (iiieiss,  the  ^lica- 
schist,  and  the  Clay-slate  ;  all  these  being  nothing  more  than  granite 
mechanically  disintegrated,  and  more  or  less  altered  subsequently  by 
pressure  fnAin  above,  and  perhaps  heat  from  beloAv. 

During  this  time  the  valleys  were  partially  tilled  up,  and  the  hills 
Avorn  down  ;  aud  a  surface  of  dry  land  and  AA\ater  t)iO(luce(l,  in 


general  as})ect  of  hill  and  dale,  not  altogether  unlike  that  Aviiich  Avas 
to  be  hereafter.  Tluuv  Avere  mountains  and  lakc.s,  and  continents  ard 


ocean  ;  proliahly  at  first  no  rivers  [>roper.  These  are  the  drainages 
from  districts  ;  and  so  long  as  tin*  only  exposed  land  Avas  granite,  wo 
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iMii  scfircrly  speak  of  drainage.  ever  and  anon,  the  force  of  the 

internal  tire  changed  tlie  relative  levels  of  the  surface  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  Avas  upheaved,  and  the  ])riniitive  hill  covered  with  the  dis¬ 
placed  ocean.  Then  from  the  recently  formed  strata  began  a  copious 
drainage,  which  settled  itself  into  channels,  as  wo  see  the  water  ooze 
from  the  soaked  sand  on  the  sea-shor(‘,  and  wear  for  itself  channels  in 
its  substance,  when  the  tide  is  retreating.  And  thus  were  formed 
rivors,  mighty  torrents  compared  witliAvliich  it  is  probal)lethe  Amazon 
and  the  Ganges  would  ai)pear  but  tiny  brooklets.  Of  this  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  give  illustration  hereafter. 

It  seems  U)  have  been  a  blank  world  at  this  time,  a  world  of  cloud, 
and  storm,  and  chaos  ;  no  living  creatures  peot)led  the  waters,  no  trace 
of  vegetation  softened  the  hard  and  barren  aspect  of  the  rock.  Ihit  a 
Voice  was  heard,  and  the  earth  and  the  waters  brought  forth  abun¬ 
dantly.  The  heavy  rains  and  the  rushing  waters  are  still  ceasel(‘ssly 
latiiig  away  the  rocks,  both  the  granite  and  the  primary  strata,  and 
forming  of  them  new  layers  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which  will  by 
and  hy  be  upheaved  to  become  dry  land,  plain  or  mountain,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  but  these  strata  are  no  longer  the  mere  disintegration  of 
pivcediiig  ones — they  contain  the  first  evidences  of  life  ;  the  fauna 
and  llora  of  that  age  are  interred  within  them,  and  become  the  records 
of  the  most  inter(*sting  and  important  j)eriod  in  the  world's  history. 

The  earliest  organic  remains  with  which  we  meet  are  those  of 
marine  animals  ;  even  the  few  traces  of  vegetable  life  observed  are 
chielly  of  a  fucoid  nature.  Ihit  although  we  may  safely  aver  that  all 
the  organic  traces  indicate  clearly  the  existence  of  their  re^u’esentativo 
tyi>es,  we  cannot  argue  conversely  that  those  forms  of  which  we  find 
no  remains  were  actually  al)sent  from  this  early  world.  There  may 
have  been  both  land  animals  and  vegetables  of  a  certain  ordm*,  and 
yet  the  physical  conditions  not  have  been  favourable  to  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  until  after  the  deposition  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone, 
that  we  find  uneiiiiivocal  marks  of  the  existence  of  an  extensive  ter¬ 
restrial  llora  ;  nor  is  it  until  a  still  later  period  that  any  except  very 
slight  traces  of  a  terrestrial  fauna  appear.  The  fossils,  however,  that 
do  a])pear  in  these  earliest  strata  are  most  instructive,  and  are  sufticient 
of  themselves  to  dc^stroy  the  so-called  Lamarckian  or  “development  ’ 
hypothesis,  so  ingeniously  brought  forward  in  the  “  Vestiges  of  Crea¬ 
tion.”  For  in  them  we  find  representatives  of  all  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom — the  lladiata,  the  M'dlusca,  the 
Articulata,  and  the  Vertebrata.  These  last  were  only  represent('d  by 
tishes  ;  but  by 'fishes  c)f  so  high  an  order,  as  to  be  perfectly  conclusive 
on  the  point  in  question  ;  as  is  fully  and  elaborately  demonstrated  by 
Hugh  Miller,  in  the  “  FootprinTs  of  the  Creator.” 

Luring  all  the  past  history  of  tlie  earth,  the  general  law  attached  to 
the  solid  parts  of  the  structure  seems  to  hav(^  been,  that  they  should 
alternately  form  part  of  the  sea-bottom  and  tin*  dry  land.  Immense 
thicknesses  of  strata  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  seas,  or  in 
the  huge  deltas  of  rivers,  consisting  of  the  debris  of  the  then-existing 
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land,  and  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  tliat  dwell 
land  and  in  water.  Then  by  the  expansion  of  tlie  elastic 
underneath  the  earth’s  crust,  these  strata  were  uidieaved  tu  tornr  di- • 
land,  and  the  displaced  watei-s  overflowed  the  juevious  earth  Tlii 
ill  its  turn,  was  covered  with  fresh  deposits  similarly  funned,  in  tiiu?. 
to  be  again  raised  and  depressed.  All  these  strata  were  ori'diiallv 
de])osited  horizontally  ;  but  owing  to  the  forces  mentioned,  thev  luive 
been  re]>eatedly  broken  across  in  every  direction,  and  displaced  ainl 
even  inverted  ;  so  that  dilferent  strata  of  great  thickness  have  bcci 
found  sujierimposed  on  each  other  in  exactly  the  reverse  order  to  tint 
in  which  they  were  originally  formed,  liatl  it  not  been  for  this  con¬ 
stant  disruj)tion  of  the  successive  strata,  our  knowledge  of  the  earth’s 
structure  must  have  been  almost  exclusively  coniined  to  the  last  de- 
j»osited  strata,  and  of  the  earlier  history  we  could  have  known  nothin'^. 
'J'he  coal  lields,  which  now  play  so  imj)ortant  a  part  in  man’s  historv 
would,  but  for  this  law,  have  been  as  utterly  unknown  to  us  as  thoindi 
they  were  hid  at  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  is,  also,  that 
our  mountains  generally  possess  an  ajiex  of  granib*,  or  some  [‘liiiuii  v 
rock  ;  having  been  formed  by  the  fracture  of  a  mass  of  strata,  an<l  the 
uptilting  of  the  central  broken  part ;  whilst  the  sides — always  on**, 
sometimes  both — ])resent,  as  we  recede  from  the  apex,  the  broken  eiid> 
of  the  original  strata,  at  ditferent  degrees  of  inclination  ;  and  at  the 
base  usually  a  more  or  less  horizontal  layer,  dei)Osited  after  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  mountain.  l>y  this  we  are  enabh'd  to  state  with  seiiie 
precision,  the  relative  ages  of  mountains,  as  their  elevation  dates  IVom 
a  j>eriod  between  the  deimsitions  of  those  strata  that  are  tilted  up  at 
an  angle  to  the  horizon,  and  those  that  are  found  horizontally  at,  or 
near,  the  base.  J>v  this  means  we  learn  that  some  of  our  com- 


paratively  insignificant  llritish  hills  were  grown  old  in  centuries  loir^ 


before  the  giant  Alps  and  Himalayas  were  upheaved  from  the 


of  the  c»cean. 


AVe  cannot  follow,  stej)  by  step,  the  geological  history  of  our  plaiiot : 
a  history  composed  of  vastly  exteiuh^d  periods,  each  with  its  own  spt'cial 
characteristics,  and  its  own  flora  and  fauna  ;  generally  sei)arated  from 
each  other  by  broad  lines  of  demarcation,  and  bv  the  almost  total  ex¬ 
tinction,  at  the  close  of  each  era,  of  their  respective  organic  species— 
the  tyi)es  being  })ivserved,  but  the  special  forms  disappearing  entirely. 
AVe  will  briefly  glance  at  a  few  imaginary  scenes,  suggested  by  the 
geological  j»henomena  of  our  own  islaiuls  and  neighbouring  latitudes. 

AV  e  are  standing  on  a  barren  coast  of  the  Pahnozoic  epoch  ;  the  surf  is 
breaking  over  reefs  and  low  islands  of  coral,  all  around  and  upon  which 
innumei  able  polyps  are  toiling  age  after  ag(‘,  preparing  immense  masses 
of  limestone  for  our  future  hills.  The  sea  is  “  peopled  with  countless 
myriads  of  those  unsightly  animals,  the  trilobites,  swimming  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  their  backs  downwards,  looking  out  constantly, 
ami  sinking  at  the  slightest  approach  of  danger  from  beneath  ;  while 
the  ivmains  of  successive  generations  of  these  creatures,  mixed  with 
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aiKl  saiul,  are  rapidly  Idriiiing  beds  of  great  extent/’*  The 
"riiioids  or  stone-Howers,  rival  in  beauty  the  sea-anenionies  of  onr  own 
:  the  hard  rocks  are  covered  over  with  Jlrachiopods  and  a  few 
(’onchifera.  Ihit  the  dominant  race  is  that  of  the  Cephalopods,  allied 
our  cuttle-fishes — the  “  lords  and  tyrants  of  that  creation;”  some 
,,f  tlieiii  probably  of  dimensions  formidable  enough,  singly  or  eoni- 
biiieil,  to  inspir«‘  terror  in  the  ferocious  shark-like  tishes  which  are 
lit^re  and  there  to  be  seen,  though  not  in  great  numbers. f 
Many  ages  have  passed  away,  and  we  have  a  widely  different  scene 
to  conteini>late.  Our  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  present  a 
ijoat  oc(‘an  studded  with  islands,  large  and  small,  from  which  the 
waters  reach  })erhaps  to  the  })oles.  There  has  be(*n  a  de}H)sition  j>re- 
vioibly  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone  ;  this  has  beem  built  Ujton  by  fresh 
multitudes  of  ])olyps,  and  the  whole  has  been  broken  up  by  internal 
amur  ics  into  shallow  basins,  the  broken  ridges  of  which  form  the 
islands.  These  are  clothed  to  the  wat(;r’s  edge  with  a  den.se  tropical 
voitctation,  among  which  are  prominently  visible  the  lofty,  wide- 
ipreading  Lepidodendron,  the  elegant  tai)ering  Sigillaria,  gigantic 
tive-fcrns,  with  innumerable  j)ines  and  firs,  “all  girt  round  with 
croipers  and  parasitic  plants,  climbing  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
loftiest  among  them,  and  enlivening  by  the  bright  and  vivid  colours  of 
tlieir  flowers  the  dark  and  gloomy  character  of  the  great  masses  of 
vegetation.” It  would  almost  appear  as  though  the  energies  of  nature 
were  inonopoliz(‘d  by  the  veg(*table  creation,  for  terrestrial  animal  life 
is  scarce.  The  dense  forests  are  silent  and  still ;  no  birds  are  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  we  see  nothing  of  ([uadruj)ed  or  rejdile  ;  only  a  few 
iiisect.s  a})pear  to  testify  that  all  animal  life  is  not  ab.sent ;  the  sea, 
however,  is  abundantly  p(‘0[)led.  Heavy  rains  fell,  ami  the  strejims 
rushing  violently  dowui  the  steep  hills  carried  away  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  trunks  of  the  trees  into  the  neighbouring  bays.  Here  they  accu- 
ijiulated  age  after  age,  undergoing  chemical  changes  from  bituminous 
sjuings  and  other  agencies,  pressed  u})on  heavily  Ivy  sui)erincumbent 
deposits,  till  finally  they  were  converted  into  what  now  constitutes  the 
exhaustle.ss  riches  of  our  coal-mines.  Hr.  lUickland  mentions  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  persistence  of  the.se  forms  of  vegetation 
traceable  in  the  coal : — “  Hut  the  finest  example  is  that  of  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  Bohemia.  The  most  elaborate  imitations  of  living  foliage 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  beautitul  profusion  of  extinct  vegetable 
lorms  with  which  the  galleries  of  these  coal-mines  are  overhung.  The 
roef  is  covered  as  with  a  canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  enriched  with 
testoons  of  most‘graceful  foliage,  flung  in  wild,  irregular  profusion  over 
every  portion  of  its  ^surface.  .  Tin*  .spectator-feels  himself  transported, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  into  the  forests  of  another  Avorld  ;  he  beholds 
trees,  of  forms  and  character  now  unknown  ui)on  the  surface  of  the 


*  IVofessor  Ansted’s  fascinating  work,  “  I’ictnrcsiine  Skctclics  (»t‘ Creation.” 
t  lliigli  Miller.  +  Ansted. 
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eartli,  presented  to  his  senses  almost  in  the  vigour  of  their  juimcv  il 
life — tli(*ir  scaly  stems  and  bending  branches,  with  their  dclieat**  ain- 
ratiis  of  foliage,  are  all  sj)read  forth  before  him,  little  impaired  hv  lit 
lapse  of  countless  ages,  and  bearing  faithful  records  of  extinct  svst»  ia 
of  vegetation,  which  begMii  and  terminated  in  times  of  which  the  ^ 
relics  are  the  infallible  historians.’’ 

J  )unng  this,  the  Carboniferous  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  striking  similarity  between  the  then  vegetation  ami  that  oi‘  Aut 
tralia  now.  There  are  likewise  many  ciixumstances  which  show  that 
our  climate  was  then  very  like  the  j)resc‘nt  tropical  one.  For  lun-f 
after  this,  animals  lived  in  these  latitudes  which  seem  of  necessit\^l(j 
retpiire  a  much  warmer  temperature  than  that  which  we  now  possess. 

The  close  of  the  coal  deposit  was  juobaljly  owing  to  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  wooded  islands  which  originated  it,  for  above  it  we  tih.l 
strata  such  as  would  result  from  the  disintegration  of  soil  and  ru«  k 
viz.,  samlstone  and  marl.  All  this  then  disiippeared  into  the  sea,  and 
once  more  the  coral  polyps  began  their  labours,  and  covered  up  all 
the  previous  deposits  with  the  magnesian  limestone  about  3UU  i'eei 
thick.* 

Jlut,  leaving  the  Transition  and  Carboniferous  epoch,  let  us  turn  to 
another  scene,  belonging  to  the  Secondary  jieriod, — a  period  of  liert-e 
j>eri)etual  warfare  in  water,  air,  earth,  and  mud,  chiefly  by  reptile 
tribes.  Other  animals  did  exist — fish,  fowl,  and  quadruped  ;  but  all 
ar(i  represented,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  superseded,  by  the  predominaiiee 
of  reptile.s.  Our  scene  lies  on  the  border  of  the  delta  of  some  mi^ditv 
river  of  those  times ;  the  tide  is  low,  and  an  inUu*minable  waste  of 
mud  and  shallow  pools  contrasts  strongly  with  the  rich  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropical  forest,  which  fringes  to  the  very  edge  the 
expanse  of  waters,  or  with  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  prairie  beyond. 
The  Inirning  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  there  is  a  truce, — all  is 
still,  the  silence  unbroken,  save  by  the  monotonous  hum  of  insect  life. 
Ceckos  and  lizards  are  lying  motionless,  and  with  o})en  mouth,  on 
evt‘ry  rock  and  stone,  inhaling,  as  Humboldt  says,  the  heated  air  with 
ecstasy.  Some  large  trees  are  lying  in  the  water,  where  they  have 
been  cast  by  the  last  hurricane ;  and,  side  by  side  with  them,  we  see 
file  hyheo.saurus,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  gnarled  and  knotted 
trunk.  Innumerable  creatures — the  crocodiles,  the  gavials,  and  alli¬ 
gators  of  that  day — are  lying  half  buried  in  the  hardening  and  cracking 


*  Coral  Polyps. —  Iina;;ine  the  many  ])roeesses  which  man  wouhl  have  to  go 
through,  if  he  were  compelled  to  build  a  breakwater  for  fifty  miles  along  a  rou^d* 
and  stormy  coast.  What  prei)aration  I—  what  acts  of  parliament! — what  devices 
fin*  funds!— what  consultation  how  to  do  it  !— what  failures  and  disappointment'! 
Vet,  in  defiance  of  the  fiercest  storms,  these  polyps,  without  line  or  compass,  hoe 
built  up  harrier  reefs  in  New  Caledonia  TOO  miles  in  length  ;  on  the  north-e.i>t 
coast  of  Australia,  ICKX)  miles ;  and  about  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  150  left 
deep.  In  many  j)arts  of  the  Dacitic  whole  groups  of  islands  are  entirely  due  ta 
their  labours — the  Maladives  and  Laccadives  are  altogether  coral — from  Dull 
Island  to  l)isa])pointment  Island,  as  related  by  K(‘tzebue,  the  natives  traverse  reel* 
Goo  miles  in  length,  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
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•  but  all  are  at  rest,  takiii"  tlieir  siesta,  after  the  ar«luous  morninj'. 
longer,  and  the  sun  begins  to  decline  ;  the  tide  rises,  and  all' 
oi^ain.  Strange  winged  reptiles  are  Hitting  everywhere  in  tln^ 
"r  now  pursuing  the  dragontlies  ainl  brightly-coloured  beetles  and 

folding  their  wings,  and  running  swiftly 


the  earth  after  the  few  small  marsupial  rats,  which  are  seuddinc 


aloni;  the  edge  of  the  forest,  vainly  trying  to  escaj)e  by  penetrating  its 
raiik'uiulerwood.  The  sharks  in  the  water,  and  the  crocodiles  in  the 
iiiii'l,  each  rouse  themselves  to  seek  their  evening  meal  ;  but,  dreadful 
IS  tliev  are  now,  they  were  by  no  means  the  lords  })aramount  in  those 
times.  A  strange  sound  is  heard  in  the  forest,  and  the  mighty  tre(*s 
shake  and  wave  like  reeds  in  a  brake  ;  the  earth  groans  b(‘iu‘ath  the 
tread  of  a  monstrous  beast,  which  is  crashing  its  rt'sistless  way  to  the 
dioiv.  It  is  a  re})tile  still — the  megalosaurus — much  taller  and  larg(*r 


than  the  largest  elephant.  AVoe  to  the  unlucky  alligator  or  crocodile. 


that  is  slow  in  escaping  to  the  deeper  waters  I  It  is  hut  a  mouthful  to 
this  rauacious  brute, — a  minute’s  sleep  purchased  at  the  price  of  death. 
Hut  meantime  the  rest  of  the  tribe  have  reached  the  waters,  where  a 
ftill  livelier  scene  is  in  progress.  There  the  plesiosaurus  lies  wait, 
with  its  long  and  powerful  neck,  its  sharp  beak,  and  its  strong  paddles. 
There  the  huge  white  shark  is  also  in  waiting,  and  amongst  these  come 
the  crocodiles — some  of  which  fall  a  prey  at  once.  Vw  victls  !  woe 
to  the  concpiered,  is  the  watchword  here — it  is  no  war  for  i)rinciple, 
but  for  supper — and  the  plesiosaurus  gorges  itself  with  the  gavial,  with 
as  little  compunction  as  though  it  was  not  a  reptile  and  a  brother.  lUit 
from  the  neighbouring  di‘ep  water,  retributive  justhte  is  glaring  upon 
him  with  eyes  half  a  yard  in  diameter.  It  is  the  ichthyosaurus,  the 
tish  lizard,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  even  for  i\w.  monstrous 
plesiosaurus.  With  one  swoop  of  his  enormous  tail  he  is  ui)on  him, 
and  this  race  not  being  particular  as  to  the  size  of  the  mouthful,  he 
and  his  just  swallowed  prey  are  engulfed  at  once. 


“  See,  late  awaked,  lie  rears  him  from  the  Homls, 
And  stretching  forth  his  stature  to  the  clouds, 
Writhes  in  the  sun  aloft  his  scaly  height, 

And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  transient  lighc. 
Far  round  are  fatal  dannis  of  terror  spread. 

The  mighty  fear,  nor  hlush  to  own  their  dread. 
Large  is  his  front,  and  when  his  burnished  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  seems  to  rise.” 


Ill  adtlition  to  all  these,  on  our  own  coasts  might  have  been  seen  a 
ivjdile  of  the  frog  kind,  the  laliyrinthodon,  large  as  a  rhinoemos,  which 
lias  handed  down  the  fact  ot_its  huge  .exisbmee  to  us,  not  only  by 
bones,  but  by  leaving  its  ponderous  footiu'ints  on  our  ancient  sands — 
and  another,  somewhat  like  a  kangaroo,  has  left  nut  only  its  footmarks, 
but  the  trace  of  its  tail,  as  it  trailed  after  it. 

"We  comiilete  our  remarks  on  the  past  history’  of  the  earth  by  one 
more  glance  into  the  idieiiomena  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  Iletweeii  this 
and  the  past,  there  has  been  a  jKoaod  of  terrible  disturbance  of  the 
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existinji;  relations  of  land  and  water,  and  ovorv  living  sj^ocies  lia^  i- 
a])]M*ared.  Tin*  remain,  but  not  one  sperir,s‘  of 

epoch  survives  in  the  Tertiary.  Fish  and  reptile  still  exist,  hut  (f  ”' 
riorated  in  importance*.  Now  it  is  that  the  iidglity  race  of  (nuulni  .  '  " 
])roper  appear.  Terrible  and  tierce  creatur»*s  they  W(‘r(*.  TlielivC  **' 
the  hear — of  what  size  may  he  judged  from  the  teeth,  live  iiu  hcs  1,!*!’, 
—the  tiger,  large  as  the  largest  of  liengal,— all  HvimI  in  our  own  isl'0,4 
at  this  time.  Their  dens  are  constantly  found  in  r(‘cent  strata,  stivwn 
with  the  gnawed  lames  of  their  prey,  amidst  which  they  have  tinallv 
laid  down  to  die*.  Then  the  elephant,  the  mammoth,  and  the  inastnd.til 
roamed  the  phiins  and  for(*sts  of  our  latitudes,  there  the  hmclv  tanir 
hi<l  itself  from  its  kind.  J>ut  there  were  others  of  imudi  vaster  si/e 
than  any  now  extant.  The  proportions  of  one  or  two  of  tlnua  are 
wortli  a  moment’s  notice.  J>ut  first,  as  to  their  names.  It  does  la.t 
S(‘em  that  they  have  h(;en  very  respectfully  tr(‘ated  by  men  of  science 
Megatherium  means  “great  brute  Paheotherium,  “old  brute;”  aial 
]  >einotherium,  “terrible  brute.”  This  last  name  is  apt  enough.  lmai:ine 
an  ele])hant-like  creature,  20  feet  in  length,  perhaps  12  feet  in  heiudit, 
and  robust  in  proportion,  with  two  enormous  tusks  curving  downward 
from  the  under  jaw.  J)r.  Young’s  paraphrase  on  part  of  the  book  of 
Job  gives  some  idea  of  his  vastness  : — 

“  Earth  sinks  beneath  him  as  he  moves  along 
To  seek  the  herbs  ami  mingle  with  the  throng. 

See  with  what  strength  his  hardened  loins  are  hound. 

All  over  ])roof  and  shut  against  a  wound ; 

How  like  a  mountain  cedar  moves  his  tail, 

Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail. 

His  eye  drinks  Jordan  up; — when  tired  with  drought 
He  trusts  to  turn  its  current  down  his  throat. 

In  lessened  waves,  it  creeps  along  the  plain. 

He  sinks  a  river  and  he  thirsts  again.” 

The  ^regatiieriuiii  was  a  representative  of  the  tribe  now  known  as 
the  Sloths.  Had  one  of  them  and  the  largest  known  elephant  taken 
a  walk  together,  they  would  have  a])peared  in  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  a  Tliames-street  dray-lioi-se  and  a  Shetland  pony.  Tlui  iiiou- 
strous  pillars  which  supported  the  body  were  like  forest  trees,  and 
were  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  largest  ele])hant’s;  the  width 
across  the  loins  was  about  six  feet.  The  ]>rint  of  the  fore-foot  wa^ 
about  a  yanl  long  and  12  inches  wide  ;  that  of  the  liind-foot  about 
half  as  large  again.  The  fe(‘t  were  furnished  with  claws  10  inches  in 
lengtb,  and  about  12  inches  in  <drcumference  at  the  root.  Its  tail  was 
five  or  six  feet  in  circumference*.  Its  mode  of  living  was  to  t(*ar  up 
large  trees  by  the  roots,  and  strip  them  of  leaves  and  radicles — trees 
so  large*,  sometimes,  as  by  their  fall,  to  crush  the  skull  even  of  this 
gigantic  brute.  It  Avas  verv  slow  in  motion  ;  but  little  neeel  had  it  ot 
speed,  when,  for  defence  against  its  enemie*s,  it  ha<l  a  coat  of  mail  an 
inch  thick,  ]»robably  ball-proof;  ami  with  erne  tread  of  the  foot,  or  on** 
lash  of  its  tail,  it  couhl  kill  the  larg(\st  ]mma  or  tiger. 

Such  wen*  the*  giant  races  which  directly  pre'cedeel  the*  adve-iit 
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-laii ;  an‘l  so  was  the  earth  tiiiish(‘d.  Tlie  solemn  old  forests  and  the 
Iiixiuiinit  plains  were  bearing  silent  t(‘stiniony  to  the  completetl  har- 
^11. . 11 V  of  creation,  the  sea  had  taken  up  the  thmne  of  its  everlasting 
ju-'uc,  and  in  the  evening  ^lan  walked  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

()iir  globe,  as  at  jinxsent  constituted,  lias  a  surface  of  about  197  millions 
ofs4uare  miles,  of  which  145  millions  are  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
oivaii.  The  whole  is  surrouiuled  by  an  atmosphere  of  elastic  gases 
uncertain  extent ;  this  having  been  variously  estimated  at  trom 
4ii  to  miles  in  altitude.  All  these,  the  land,  the  wat(*r,  and  the 


lir,  present  j)henoniena  of  great  interest : — we  commence  with  the  land. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  is  estimated  at  about  51^  millions  of 
jquare  British  statute  miles,  of  whieh  more  than  three-fourths  lie  north 
of  the  (‘(piator.  Of  its  further  siqierlicial  distribution  it  is  not  neces- 
Niiy  to  say  much,  as  there  is  no  known  reason  why  it  should  be  thus 
ainl  not  otherwise.  !Much  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  on  one  side 
,if  the  earth,  the  other  being  occupied  in  great  measure  by  the  Eaeiliit 
(iceau.  and  a  iiortion  of  Australia  and  Patagonia,  fine  note-worthy 
fact  may  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  southern  terminations  of  the 
various  sections  of  land — viz.,  the  tendency  to  a  })yramidal  form,  as  in 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  8.  America  ;  also  in  the  peninsulas 
of  Arabia,  llindostan,  Alalacca,  and  California.  The  reason  for  this  is 


not  apjuirent  ;  yet  the  fact  would  apt)ear  to  be  in  some  res[)ect  signili- 
laiit,  since  this  pyramidal  contour  appears  in  almost  every  instance  to 
be  prolonged  into  the  ocean. 

'J’he  amount  of  indentation  of  the  coast-line  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  civilization,  the  two  being  almost  in  a  constant  direct  ratio  ; 
except  where,  as  in  the  Icy  Ocean,  other  untavourable  intluences  inter¬ 
vene.  The  western  coast  of  Euro})e  is  the  most  frecpiently  and  deej>ly 
iiiileiited,  and  the  best  of  any  on  the  globe  adapted  to  the  free  com¬ 
munion,  the  wandering  habits,  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of  man  ; 
contrasting  strongly  in  these  respects  with  the  shores  of  Africa  and  the 
great(*r  part  of  S.  America. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  expanse  of  land.s,  vast  portions  are  by 
various  causes  rendered  unlit  for  the  dwelling  of  man  ;  in  sonu?  the 
cliinate  and  soil  are  hopidessly  uni)roductive  ,  in  others,  the  very  energy 
ol  nature’s  o})erations  exclude  man  ;  some  t)arts  are  undm*  p(‘r}>etual 
ice  or  snow  ;  some  constitute  the  sumniiis  of  inaccessible  mountains. 
Let  us  glance  first  at  the  condition  of  some  of  our  t^lains  ;  by  which 
've  mean  tracts  of  land  not  much  elevated  above  the  sea-level,  i.c.  frjiu 
:N»0  to  lib  10  feet. 


From  the  Altai  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  occupying  all  the  low  lands 
<^1  Si]»eria,  stretch  vast  plains  _c)r  which,  from  their  physical 

conditions,  present  insurmountable  barriers  to  progn*ss  and  civiliziition. 
In  winter  fearful  storms  rage,  and  the  “drv  snow  is  driven  bv  the  gale 
'vitli  a  violence  which  neither  man  nor  animal  can  resist,  while  the  sky 
r'  lnains  clear,  ami  the  sun  shines  cold  and  bright  abov«*.”  *  In  summer 
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no  rain  fertilizes  the  parched  soil,  no  dew  refreshes  it ;  half  shad 
hy  a  liury  htize,  the  sun  rises  and  sets  like  a  globe  of  inuln*u  hr  J . 
Death  and  Desolation  alone  reign,  and  reign  triumphant.  ^  * 


I 


-  ^  he  greater 

j>ortion  of  the  seven  millions  ot  scpiare  miles  occupied  by  these  ul  ii 

is  hopelessly  barren.  ' 

Th(^  great  African  desert  of  Sahara  occupies  two  and  a  half  iiiillioir 
of  s(|uare  miles  ;  it  is  })art  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  which,  at  a  euiupi. 
ratively  recent  period,  se})arated  Africa  completely  from  both  Eur»»he 
and  Asia.  P]xcept  the  oases  it  is  also  hopelessly  barren.  Uii  its 
interminable  sands  and  rocks  no  animal  is  seen  or  heard, — no  tn'e  er 
shrill)  seen  for  days  of  travel.  ‘‘  In  the  glare  of  noon,  the  air  (Quivers  with 
the  heat  retlected  from  the  red  sand,  and  the  night  is  chilly,  under  the 
clear  sky,  sparkling  with  its  hosts  of  stars.”* 

A  bar,  not  less  etfectual  than  these,  to  intercourse  and  civilization  is 
found  in  the  widely  diverse  condition  of  the  plains  of  the  New  World, 
ddie  exuberance  of  N  ature’s  productions  is  here  as  potent  a  harrier  as  the 
gloomy  sterility  of  Africa  or  Siberia.  We  venture  no  sketch  of  onr 
own  of  the  Llanos,  the  Pampas,  and  the  Silvas  of  North  and  South 
America,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  gorgeous  descri})tions  of  Baron 
Humboldt  in  his  “  As])ects  of  Nature.”  We  cannot  refrain,  howeve  r, 
from  (luoting  at  length  the  following  passage,  from  Mr.  Buckle's 
“History  of  Civilization  in  Lngland,”  indicating  in  glowing  colours  the 
obstacles  which  the  prodigality  of  Nature  may  oppose  to  the  progress  of 
man.  “  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is 
covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed  so  rank  and 
luxuriant  is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in  the  very  wanton- 
iicss  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense  country  is  tilled  with 
dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble  trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  ex(piisite  with  a  thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce 
in  endless  prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gorgeous 
plumage,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below,  their 
base  and  trunks  are  crowned  with  brushwood,  creeping  plants,  imui- 
merable  parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of 


insects  of  every  variety  ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form ;  ser¬ 


pents  and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty;  all  of  which  find  means 
of  existence  in  this  vast  workshoi)  and  repository  of  Nature.  And, 
that  nothing  mav  be  wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  forests  are 
skirted  by  enormous  meadow.s,  which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
sujjply  nourishments  to  counthess  herds  of  wihl  cattle,  that  lirowse  and 
tiitteii  on  their  herbage  ;  while  the  adjoining  plains,  rich  in  another 
form  of  life,  are  the  chosen  abode  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious 
animals,  which  prey  on  each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no 

human  ])Ower  can  hope  to  extirpate . But  amid  this  point*  and 

splendour  of  Nature,  no  jilace  is  left  for  man.  He  is  reduced  to  insii:- 
niiicance  by  the  majesty  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces  that 
op|)ose  him  are  so  formidalile,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  make 
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hea'l  against  them,  never  able  to  rally  against  tlu‘ir  acennuilateil  pr(‘s- 
;uri\  hlie  wliole  of  Ilrazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense  appa- 
advantages,  has  always  remained  eiitirtdy  nnciviliz(‘(l  ;  its  inha¬ 
bitants  wandering  savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  ol)staeles  wliich 

tilt*  very  bounty  of  Mature  had  j)ut  in  their  way . In  their 

country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and  do  their  work  on  a  scale 
of  siieli  unrivalled  magnitude,  tliat  it  has  hitherto  been  found  iintios- 
jible  to  escape  from  the  eifects  of  tlndr  united  action.  The  progressof 
ai^riciilture  is  stopped  by  impassable  fori'sts,  and  the  harvests  are 
Tstroved  by  innumerable  insects.  The  mountains  are  too  high  to 
scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to  bridge  ;  evervtliing  is  contrived  to 
ri^press  the  human  mind,  and  keep  back  its  rising  ambitiiui.  It  is 
thus  tliat  the  energies  of  Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  man. 
And  tlie  mind,  cowed  by  the  uinupial  struggle,  has  not  only  been 
unuMe  to  advance,  but,  without  foreign  aid,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
receded . Brazil ,  the  country  where,  of  all  others,  physical  re¬ 

sources  are  most  powerful,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals  are  most 
abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watenal  by  the  noblest  rivers,  and  the 
coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — this  immense  territory,  which 
is  more  than  twelve  times  the  size  of  France,  contains  a  ])opulation 
not  exceeding  six  millions  of  jieople.’’  Professor  Ansted  adds  to  this 
his  t(‘stimonv  to  the  effect  that  the  native  Indians  seem  irredeemable, 
and  sunk  in  the  most  wretched  barbarism  ;  and  that  there  apjiears  no 
prospect  whatever  of  any  improvement  in  the  district,  since  man  can 
tind  no  spot  on  which  to  comnunice  his  operations. 

Leaving  the  plains,  we  tind  both  old  and  new  worlds  traversed  by  broad 
bantls  of  high  ground,  ov  plateaux ^  ranging  from  400U  to  17,000  feet 
above  the  seadevel.  It  is  upon  these  that  the  loftiest  mountains,  for  the 
most  part,  arise  ;  the  mountains  api)earing  to  be  the  result  of  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  forces  which  have  elevated  the  surrounding  district. 
Wlienthe  crust  of  tlie  earth  has  not  only  been  elevated  conically,  but  has 
;?iven  way,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  the  fire  and  elastic  vapours  beneath,  we 
have  volcanic  mountains  :  thus  the  table-land  of  C^)uito  is  bounded  by 
a  range  of  the  mightiest  volcanoes  of  the  world.  These  plateaux  or 
table-lands  present  all  possible  varieties  of  fertility  and  barrenness, — 
conse([uently,  every  conceivable  relation  to  civilization.  Perhaps  the 
one  which  exercises  the  most  im])ortant  iniluence  on  mankind  is  a  vast 
j>Juteau  crossing  the  whole  of  luirope  and  Asia,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Commencing  in  the  centre  of  S})ain,  where  the  elevation 
(about  3000  feet)  is  less  remarkable  than  the  extent  (about  100,000  s([. 
Hides),  it  is  continued  at  a  still  lower  level,  through  the  south  of 
Iraiice  ;  but  begins  to  assume  more  of  the  tiroper  character  of  a  pla¬ 
teau  near  the  IJalkan  range-of  mountahis',  after  having  crossed  Europe. 
h‘0111  this  point  it  is  continued  through  Armenia,  Persia,  Thibet,  and 
China  to  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  portion — i.c.  from  the  shores  of 
Asia  AEiiior  to  the  right  hank  of  the  Indus — covers  an  area  of  about 
1,70U,000  sep  miles,  and  varies  from  4000  to  7000  it.  above  the  sea-level. 
Ihe  western  portion  is  much  more  remarkable,  both  for  extent  and 
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in  sonio  parts  20(i0  niil*‘s  in  broa<lth,  and  attainin'^  ■ 
elevation  ul‘  17,O0D  tVcT.  From  these  parts  pD»jeet  thr  hnu^‘ iiioiniPiin; 
of  the  llinialaya,  some  of  whose  peaks  are  above  28, (IDO  IV^T  in 
Man  finds  a  place  for  himself,  and  ovmi  cultivates  the  soil  in 
l)arts  id  Thibet  at  an  elevation  of  12, ODD  or  13,000  feet  ;  the  iiiouii 
vation  of  this  country  is  about  11,000  feet. 

The  mountain  chains  i>f  the  world  are  too  complex  a  subject  to  admit 
of  full  ill  vest  i.Ljat  ion  ;  we  can  hut  hrieily  allude  to  them.  Tropciiv 
spoakin^%  there  are  but  two  gr(‘at  systems  of  mountains — one  in  ca<  ii 
section  of  the  globe  ;  though  the  subsidiary  systems  often  attain  sucn 
importance  as  to  a]>])ear  dc'serving  of  indt‘pemlent  consuhuatiou.  fij^, 
mountains  of  the  Old  World  may  be  described  as  commencing  with  tli»* 
Atlas  range  in  Africa  and  the  Pyrenees  in  Europe  ;  continued  east- 
wanl,  by  lower  land,  to  join  the  western  termination  of  the  Alps,  which 
culminate  in  ]\Iont  Plane  and  Monte  Posa  (nearly  1G,(')00  feet  hiLiln, 
and  send  otf  spurs  or  processes,  of  which  the  A]>enuines  and  the 
mountains  of  Dalmatia  are  the  most  important.  These  ranges  art* 
continiK'd  through  the  Carpathians,  the  Taurus,  and  Anti-taurus,  into 
Asia,  and  unite  the  European  system  with  the  gigantic  llimalav.is, 
which  culminate  in  the  peak  of  1  lhawalaghiri,  above  28,000  feet  al«wt; 
the  sea  level.  Humboldt  considers  it  jirobable,  that  Ixdween  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Altai  mountains  other  peaks  exist,  as  much  higher 
than  Dhawalaghiri  as  this  is  higher  than  the  Amies. 

The  great  mountain  system  of  the  Xew  World  runs,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  along  the  whole  western  edge  of  tlu*  two  Americas,  nearly 
from  oiu‘  Arctic  ocean  to  the  other.  The  height  attaimnl  is  not  so 
great  as  in  those  of  the  Old  World,  nor  is  the  general  bulk  so  vast,  there 
ajipearing  to  be  some  relation  between  the  height  of  mountains  aiul 
the  actual  expanse  of  the  continent  on  which  they  exist.  Some  of  the 
peaks,  however,  attain  an  elevation  of  25,000  feet.  The  whole  range 
is  chietly  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character,  and  the  connection  that 
ajipears  to  exist  between  very  distant  points  of  the  course,  as  marked 
by  the  idienomena  of  the  erujdions. 

Put,  leaving  the  dry  land  after  this  cursory  survey,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  to  the  j)henomena  of  tlie  ocean — the  ocean,  for 
it  is  all  one  and  continuous,  though  known  by  various  names  for  the 
Sake  of  description.  Above  thrc'e-fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface  are 
covered  by  it,  and  its  distriluition  has  been  alreadv  partly  noticed. 
Tht‘  liottom  of  the  ocean  would  present  an  aspect  as  irregular  as  the 
land,  could  we  investigate  it,  with  its  low  land,  its  phde(uij\  and  its 
mountains.  The  depth  varies  greatly.  Over  a  great  ])art  of  the 
German  Ocean  it  does  not  exceed  100  feet  ;  whilst  in  latitude  15°  3  8. 
and  longitude  23°  14'  W.,  a  line  of  27,GUO  feet  (nearly  the  length  of 
the  height  of  Dhawalaghiri)  found  no  bottom  :  450  miles  west  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  lloj^e.  Sir  dames  Poss  found  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic 
to  l)e  1G,0G2  feet,  332  feet  more  than  the  height  of  Mont  Plane.  The 
Pacific  is  su}>posed  to  have  a  dej»th  j)ro})ortionate  of  its  vast  surface. 

The  waters  of  the  oc(‘an  are  impregnated  with  three  or  four  per  cent. 
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,1  Slit ;  in  tlu'  Dilan.l  seas  wliero  ovapovation  is  very  activo  tli,.  „io 
IS  nn.cl.  -ivater.  Jlu.s  in  the  Me.litoirani.an  it  is  ..yarlv  L  ir 
ins  amount.  (  a  tl.e  othor  liaml.  tim  proportion  is  siu  i i. 
:,,o  i'oiar  .soa.s,  wiiero  it  is  alloctod  by  tl.o  amitiim  of  tlio  icc 

"IK"-!  t most  remarkal.i..  ami  important  pimiioimma  of  tlm  oroaii 

1.  liut  ol  tiio  tults  liir  tiimnal  and  ivf^iiiar  o.sciiiations  of  tiie  watm-s 
,vUse  .‘.ourie  aii.l  cradio  -sotmis  to  bo  tim  vast  accumulation  of  ,1,...,; 

. ““'.k™ 

■•bet  us  conceive  tliat  tlie  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  ba.s  taken 
nio  t  on  tile  waters  of  tlie  Antarctic  Ocean— tiiat  tlie  liimimiries  in 
lenjmiction  or  opposition  Jiavc  pa.ssod  over  tiio  mass  of  water  vii 
oast  irom  \an  I  lenien’s  Land,  New  Zeaiand,  and  tlie  Souti  J-oie  'and 
have  communicated  to  them  motion  in  tlie  direction  of  the  rctlH 
lorecs-wo  sliall  n.aiiitestiy  have  a  mass  elevated,  and  m„vin^T£ 
aorta  and  west,  tollowino  tlie  luminaries.  Tlie  motion  communic  i  al 
,0  Ills  ai-fte  mass  of  water  has  raised  a  laree  nias.s  or  niovitm  •  ee  ,  • 
«ate  ,  Minch  cannot  expend  its  forces  acpiired,  but  by  pushrim  l^.fore 

•I  »v,i.  J,,i  „„ 

on  tlio  first  mass  of  waters.”  ”  ° 

llie  M-ave  f,mnerated  during  the  transit  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
;mday  niornino,  and  i.roditeiiio  hieh  water  on  the  coast  of  \'an 
|.eiiiciis  Land  at  twelve,  has,  in  the  first  twei.ty-foui  ho'i^  bion.drt 
«li  M  atei  as  far  as  bajie  Jllaiico  on  the  west  of  Africa,  and  \ewfound 
11  d  on  the  American  continent.  <  )n  the  moriiino  of  the  .second  d  iv 
a  reaches  the  we.sterti  coast  of  Ireland  and  I’nidiiiil  I’.il  '  'I 
till-  no.thm.ii  cape  of  .Scotland,  it  reaclie.;  AUSii  at  noon  I":’"':* 
iiL'litof  the  second  day,  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Thames-  and  on 

the  poi  ot  London.  Ihe  rate  of  motion  of  the  tide  Mave  varierev 

«bi  I  “‘tt  'liptli  nf  tlie  ocean 

\tl.  f  Across  the  Soutlierii  Ocean  and  narts  of  tl>o 

‘  antic,  it  travels  not  less  than  lOOO  miles  an  hour*  hut  it  til 

till- Jhil  of  Fumlt  •‘‘■■^^“•tmtive  surf;  as  in 

Ihe  ocean  isAriivcrsed  perptdlially  liy  cm-rent.s,  or  true  ocean  river’ 

clue  ,  2’!  Smie  ,f  tl’''""^''  "’*'  -^utisfactorii; 

liititudes  whds  oti  c  ol'"-iti''ii  'vater  to  cold 

re'.'  s  ’  T  icy  seas  into  M-armer 

S  .  10  most  imiiortant  ol  these,  ami  that  whieh  has  been  most 
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investigated,  is  wliat  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  its 


origin  in  the 


Gulf  of  ^Mexico — although,  as  llumholdt  long  ago  j)oint(*d  out  ‘ 
iiist  impulse  aj»j)ears  to  he  r(‘ceived  near  the  southern  (‘XtreniitV^^^ 
Africa.  From  the  (oilf  of  Mexico  (apparently  assisted  ])v  tie*  liv'^ 
currmit  of  the  ^Mississippi),  this  stream  j>asses  into  tlie  Atlantic  ht  tw 
Florida  and  Guha,  whence  it  runs  northward  ])arallel  with  the 
of  North  Amt*rica,  till  it  meets  the  St.  George’s  and  Nantucket  han'b 
where  it  is  retlected  eastwards,  passes  the  southern  extremity  of 
foundland,  turns  S.  E.  and  S.,  passes  the  Azores,  and  is  lost  in  tiie 
Atlantic.  The  whole  course  of  this  mighty  ocean  river  is  about  .‘Kioo 
miles,  and  it  has  a  breadth  in  some  parts  of  above  70  miles.  ltss|n.(.,i 
vai‘i(‘s  from  120  miles  per  day  at  its  outset,  to  about  10  lu'ar  its  ter¬ 
mination.  It  is  due  to  the  inlluenco  of  this  stream  that  we  have  unt 
a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Labrador, — the  inlluence  of  the  inuiicn^e 
volume  of  heat  contained  in  the  wat(*r,  whose  temperature  varies  fn.ni 
to  72°  Fahrenheit,  being  felt  over  an  immense  district  hevoiul  the 
actual  contact  of  the  current.  The  counterpart  of  this  curnmt  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  llumholdt  as  existing  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  where  a 
stream  prevails  wdiich  is  only  00°  of  tem2)erature,  running  amongst 
w'aterat  81*5°  to  8*37°. 


Besides  the  currents  and  tides,  the  ocean  is  subject  to  other  motion.'?, 
waves  and  ground-swells,  from  the  inlluence  of  the  winds.  The  waves 
appear  to  be  much  more  moderate  in  height  than  is  generally  supposed 
^Irs.  Somerville  says  that  “  the  highest  waves  knowui  are  those  whieh 
occur  during  a  north-west  gjde  otf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aptly  called 
the  Cape  of  Storms  by  ancient  Portuguese  navigators  ;  and  (,’apc  Horn 
seems  to  be  the  abode  of  the  tempest.  The  sublimity  of  the  scene, 
united  to  the  threatened  danger,  naturally  leads  to  an  over-estimate  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  weaves,  wdiich  appear  to  rise  ‘  mountains  high,’  as 
they  are  proverbially  said  to  do.  Tliere  is,  lio\vever,  reason  to  doubt 
if  the  highest  w’aves  off  the  Cape  of  Good  lIo})e  exceed  forty  fe“t  from 
the  hollow  trough  to  the  summit.  They  are  said  to  rise  twenty  fkt 
off  Australia,  and  sixteen  feet  in  the  Mediterranean.  AVaves  are  the 
heralds  that  point  out  to  the  mariner  the  distant  region  where  the 
tempest  has  howled,  and  they  are  not  unfre(iuently  the  harbinger  of 
its  approach.” 

From  the  ocean,  w'e  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  river-systems 
of  the  world.  These  are  naturally  divided  into  two  classes — tie  so 
'which  ttu'ininatc  in  the  ocean,  and  those  wdiich  fall  into  inland 


seas  or  lakes.  The  origin  of  both  is  the  same,  consisting  directly  or 
indirectly  of  the  rain  and  snow  that  fall  upon  the  earth.  Of  the  vast 
quantity  of  vvater  that  falls  from  the  air  in  the  shape  of  rain,  hail,  and 
snow,  a  small  portion  runs  directly  into  small  streams,  which  unitiiifr 
.brill  rivers,  or  sw’ell  others  before  formed.  Another  portion  is  received 
again  by  evaporation  into  the  air  ;  but  tJie  greater  part  sinks  into  tlie 
earth,  and  re-appears  at  some  distant  point  in  the  form  of  springs, 
w  hich  are  generally  the  commencement  of  running  w’ater  upon  the 
earth’s  surface.  Some  rivers,  how’ever,  proceed  directly  from  glaciers. 
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ronsist  of  the  meltings  of  the  snow  and  ice  of  which  they  are 
^^^^niposcd.  Whatever  the  beginning  of  rivers  may  be,  they  are,  in 
their  pn^gress,  the  natural  drainage  of  the  districts  througli  which  they 
niiL  Tlu*se  districts  are  bounded  by  lines  of  land,  called  watersheds, 
more  or  less  elevated  ;  sometimes  consisting  of  mountain-chains,  some¬ 
times  so  low  as  to  admit  of  natural  or  easily-constructed  artificial 
conniuinication  between  the  tributaries  of  neighbouring  rivers.  The 
watersheds  of  those  rivers  which  do  not  communicate  with  the  ocean, 
form  closed  valleys,  or  btisins,  often  of  very  great  extent,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  which  is  placed  the  lake,  or  inland  sea,  into  which  they  fall. 
The  watersheds  of  the  oceanic  rivers  still  form  basins,  but  they  are 
opoii  at  the  ocean  side,  and  terminate  in  the  delta  of  the  river. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  former  class  of  river-systems  is 
fouml  in  Asia,  where  six  mighty  rivers  drain  an  area  of  1,200,000 
f;<piare  miles,  and  pour  the  ])ruceeds  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  the  Lake  Ciobi.  Of  these,  the  Volga  and  the  laxartes  are 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Danube.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  there 
should  be  no  outlet  for  these  vast  volumes  of  water,  except  by  way  of 
evaporation,  yet  so  it  is. 

in  glancing  over  a  table  of  rivers,  in  order  of  dimensions,  we  are 
struck  with  one  fact  in  particular — viz.,  how  little  correspondence 
there  is  between  their  physical  attributes  ami  the  moral  intluence 
which  they  exert  uj)on  man  and  his  civilization.  The  Amazon  drains 
1,. 5(10, 000  square  miles;  the  Alississippi  nearly  1,000,000;  the  Thames 
drains  only  5000,  and  is  the  very  smallest  of  all  the  important  rivers 
of  Europe.  Other  peculiarities  of  the  principal  rivers  are  noticeable. 

The  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  has  an  area  of  drainage 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  all  the  rivei-s  of  Europe  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic.  This  ])lain  is  entirely  covered 
with  a  dense  primeval  forest,  through  which  the  only  })aths  are  those 
made  by  the  river  and  its  innumerable  tributaries.  This  forest  is 
literally  impenetrable  :  Humboldt  remarks  that  two  mission  stations 
might  be  only  a  few  miles  apart,  and  yet  the  residents  would  re([uire  a 
day  and  a  half  to  visit  each  other,  along  the  windings  of  small  streams. 
Even  the  wild  animals  get  involved  in  such  impenetrable  masses  of 
wood,  that  they  (even  the  jaguar)  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  trees,  a 
terror  to  the  monkeys  whose  domain  they  have  invadech  The  trees 
often  measure  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  the  intervals 
are  occupied  by  shrub-like  plants,  which  here,  in  these  tropical  regions, 
become  arborescent.  The  origin  of  the  Amazon  is  unknown  :  it  is 
navigable  for  2000  miles  from  the  ocean;  it  is  nearly  100  miles  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  in  some  places  GOO  feet  deep  ;  and  its  torrent  pro¬ 
jects,  as  it  were,  into  the  ocean,  more  than  300  miles,  perceptibly 
altering  its  waters  at  this  distance  front  tlae  American  shores. 

The  area  of  origin  of  the  Orinoco  is  continuous  wdth  that  of  the 
Amazon,  and  is  of  the  same  forest  nature.  So  low  is  the  watershed 
between  the  plains  of  these  two  rivers,  that  they  atford  the  very  rare 
‘spectacle  of  a  natural  communication  between  the  great  river  systems  ; 
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the  Orinoco  sendin^^  oil' a  hranch,  the  Cassaquiare,  about  120  mi] . 
long,  whicli  joins  the  liio  Negro,  and  so  unites  tlie  str»‘ains  Th! 
jHissibility  of  tliis  was  at  one  time  disputed;  hut  lluiubuldt  w*t  tl^!* 
question  at  rest,  by  actually  passing  from  one  river  to  the  otlit  r  ] '• 
means  of  this  l)ranch.  The  sources  of  the  Orinoco  are  also  uiiknowii 
but  their  sui)posed  locality  is  famous  for  the  fabled  K1  l)orad<>. 
the  golden  mountain  is  but  a  rock  of  micaceous  schist,  and  there  iV- 
terril*h‘  swamp  in  the  way  even  to  this  delusive  object  ! 

The  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  whole  world  is  found  in  Lik^ 
Superior,  the  lirst  of  a  series  of  lakes  connected  with  the  8t.  Liwivuct* 
river  system.  These  lakes  are  the  most  interesting  feature  conncfitMl 
with  .tin*  physiral  geograt)hy  of  North  America.  The  ui)jK‘r  tin,.** 
ai)pear  to  have  an  average  depth  of  about  1000  feet,  whilst  their  sur¬ 
face  is  less  than  GOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ;  so  that  their 
])ed  is  400  feet  below  it,  indicating  a  depression  in  the  coiitiiuait  ef 
above  70,000  mih.*s  in  extent.  There  is  one  parallel  to  this  in  the 
Old  AVorld,  in  the  Dead  Sea,  which  occupies  a  hollow  more  than  lunu 
feet  1k*1ow  the  sea-level. 

The  most  noteworthy  river  of  the  Old  'World  is  the  Oanges.  Aiui4 
the  inaccessible  snow-clad  heights  of  the  Himalaya  it  takes  its  rise, 
unseen  and  unexplored  by  man.  Like  the  boast  of  the  Douglas  laniilv, 
that  its  race  was  never  known  but  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  the 
Ganges  ai)poars  at  once  from  a  chasm  in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ict*,  as 
a  very  rat>id  stream,  not  less  than  forty  yards  across.  Including  the 
Ilramahpootra,  it  has  a  course  of  1G80  miles,  and  has  a  delta  of  alxive 
2D()  miles  in  each  direction.  Its  force,  during  the  rainy  season,  is 
sulticient  to  counteract  even  the  terrific  inqiulse  of  the  tides ;  and  the 
([uantity  of  solid  matter  conveyed  to  the  delta  by  its  waters  is  almost 
inconceivable.  It  has  been  roughly  calculated  that,  during  the  loin 
months  of  rain,  enough  mud  is  conveyed  to  outweigh  tifty-six  masses 
of  granite,  each  as  large  as  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  ;  and  that,  it“ 
“a  lleet  of  eighty  Indianien,  each  freighted  with  1400  tons  of  nnul, 
were  to  sail  down  the  river  every  hour  of  every  daj"  anel  night  for  the 
four  months  continuously,  they  would  only  transport  1‘rom  the  higher 
country  to  the  sea  a  mass  of  matter  equivalent  to  that  actually  con 
veyed  by  the  waters  of  the  river.’’  The  same  authority  (Professor 
Ansted)  adds,  that  “  the  Sunderbunds,  an  innumerable  mult  it  rule  of 
river-islands,  forming  a  wilderness  of  jungle  and  forest  trees,  mark  the 
extout  to  which  such  alluvial  mud  has  been  accessory  in  producing  the 
present  appearance  of  the  mouths  of  these  rivers.” 

A  host  of  mighty  rivers  would  claim  our  attention,  did  our  limits 
pi‘rmit ;  their  phenomena  are,  however,  so  allied  (although  each  has 
its  own  special  interest),  that  we  may  dismiss  them  with  one  retlectioii. 
Vast  as  are  the  Goods  that  pour  down  these  rivers,  they  all  seem  to  be 
but  inconsiderable  remains  of  the  immense  masses  of  water  belonging 
to  a  former  age.  Humboldt  gives  many  illustrative  proofs  of  this 
liosition,  ehielly  derivi'tl  from  the  marks  of  aipieous  action  on  rocks 
now  far  above  the  water-level.  In  a  savannah  near  Uruana  (Orinoco 
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[uisiii)  there  rises  an  isolated  rock  of  granite,  wliicli  exhibits,  at  an 
olovalion  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet,  a  seri(‘s  of  figures  of  sun 
ami  moon  and  various  animals,  which  are  said  by  the  natives  to  liave 
Uh  u  «lone  Ijy  their  forefat liers  in  former  times,  when  the  waters  were 
,  high  that  tlieir  canoes  lloated  at  tliat  elevation  ;  a  statement  con- 
liriucd  by  the  evident  marks  of  watery  action  on  tlie  rock. 

rcihaps  the  tact  that  on  the  first  enunciation  would  appear  the  most 
tartliiig,  in  connection  with  such  volumes  of  wat<‘r  as  these,  would  bo 
ihut  it  all  proceeded  from  the  atmos})liere — that  all  streams  have  their 
nurce,  directly  or  indii’ectly,  from  the  invisible  VMjiour  or  moisture 
dissolved  in  the  air.  The  mind  in  vain  att«*mpts  to  realize  actually 
the  i>ussibility  of  this;  and  it  is  only  by  observation,  argument,  and 
iiuluction,  that  we  can  compel  ourselves  to  recognize  its  truth.  This 
jiioisiiire  descends  chietlv  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  which  is  extremely  unecpial,  and  involves  points  of  absorbing 
inkiest.  On  some  parts  of  the  earth  rain  never  falls,  or,  at  intervals 
of  years,  in  very  small  (quantities.  Such  are  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  and  of  llelochistan.  The  great  table-land  of  Thibet 
h  ill  the  same  condition,  and  agriculture  has  to  be  etfected  altogether 
by  artiticial  irrigation  from  mountain  streams.  In  some  districts, 
however,  dew  is  deposited  so  coq)iously,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  rain. 
Snow  is  frozen  rain,  and  is  the  form  in  which  the  moisture  descends 
when  the  temqierature  is  lower  than  the  freezing-point.  This  is  tlu^ 
case  ill  all  latitudes  at  a  certain  elevation,  the  limit  of  which  is  called 
the  snow-line.  It  varies  in  altitude  from  20,000  feet  in  the  tropi(\s 
(us  ill  some  jiarts  of  the  Andes),  down  to  the  actual  sea-level  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  where  rain  is  unknown,  and  snow  is  jierqietual.  Alount 
Erebus,  in  the  South  Polar  land,  rises  12,000  feet  directly  from  the 
sea,  covered  with  jierjietiial  snow  from  its  base  to  its  summit.  And 
thus  it  haqipens  that,  even  in  the  hottest  climates,  every  possible  t(un- 
perature  may  be  met  with  on  mountain  sloqies  ;  fi*om  the  torrid  heat 
at  the  base,  to  the  insutferable  cold  as  we  ai^proach  the  summit. 

Ill  the  earlier  qiart  of  this  q^aqxu’,  we  have  noticed  the  oq»eration  of 
mighty  laws  qiroducing  great  and  qierhaps  convulsive  changes  in  our 
lube  ;  and  we  must  now  remark,  in  concluding,  that  all  the  agencies 
that  we  have  seen  concerned  in  the  changes  and  revolutions  described 
(su  far  at  least  as  those  of  a  pihysical  nature  are  conceriu‘d)  are 
till  in  operation.  Forces  acting  from  underneath  the  earth’s  crust 
are  here  qu*oducing  volcanic  eruptions  with  elfusion  of  lava  or 
melted  granite ;  and  there  they  are  upheaving  islands,  parts  of 
coiitiiieiits,  and  mountains,  and  corresqxjndingly  depressing  other 
ilistiicts.  AVitliin  comqiaratively  recent  periods  many  of  our  known 
coasts  have  been  ultimately  elevated  and  deqiressed  below  the  sea- 
level  ;  as  in  the  well  known  instance  of .  that  on  which  the  temple 
of  S(‘raq>is  stands.  Part  of  the  coast  of  LM*land  is  now  }>erceq)tibly 
inking  from  year  to  year  ;  q)art  of  the  coast  of  Finland  in  like 
manner  is  rising ;  the  old  stak(‘s  of  the  fishermen  now  stand  far  away 
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inland,  from  the  highest  higli  water.  Here  the  sea  is  encroaching^  on 
the  land,  and  of  its  siihstance  forming  other  strata,  which  will  pcrhai.s 
he  again  elevated  tf>  he  dry  land.  Tliere  again  the  land  is  encroacliiii.^» 
on  the  sea,  retaining  the  marks  of  its  late  suhmarine  condition.  Lurr". 
tracts  of  country  are  washed  away  hy  rains  and  torrents,  to  forin  \virii 
their  inhahitants  fossiliferous  strata  elsewhere  ;  and  again,  iu  other 
])laces,  huge  hills  are  cast  up  hy  internal  convulsion,  as  iu  tlie  cast*  of 
the  volcanic  hill  Jorullo,  in  iMexico,  which  in  ITo'Jrose  in  a  few  Lours 
11)00  feet  above  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands. 

Jhit  the  time  of  man  s  experience  is  comi)aratively  short,  so  the  clian<^ts 
under  his  immediate  observation  are  not  so  world-wide.  Yet  in 
less  favoured  lands  than  ours,  where  volcanic  action  is  rile,  auj 
conseipient  alterations  of  level  in  sea  and  land  are  freipicnt,  the 
world’s  stability  is  not  so  received  a  doctrine  as  with  us.  As  in  the 
days  of  Xoah,  they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  and  the  sea 
invades  them  and  swallows  up  cities  or  districts — the  earth  opens 
and  engulfs  large  tracts  of  country — or  toriamts  of  lava  and 
avalamdies  of  ashes  bury  them,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  knows 
them  no  more.  And  then  compensating  influences  are  at  work. 
The  mud  carri(*d  down  by  mighty  rivers,  like  the  (langes,  forms 
islands  of  great  extent,  upon  which  the  natives  fix  themselves,  sow 
their  rice,  and  flourish  till  they  and  their  works  are  sweid  away  to 
form  the  mat^u’ial  for  other  islands.  The  tiny  coral  animal  builds 
and  buihls  from  the  ocean  tloor,  till  it  reaches  to  high-water  mark, 
and  then  it  dies.  A  low  coral  islaml  or  reef  is  thus  formed,  into 
wdiich  sea-weed  floats  and  decays.  ^lud,  sand,  floating  twigs,  and 
leaves  accumulate  upon  it  ;  the  rain  beats,  and  a  soil  is  formed,  in 
w  hich  seeds  of  the  cocoa-nut,  j)alm,  date,  and  many  other  trees,  brought 
by  the  air,  water,  or  birds,  take  root  and  grow',  and  very  soon  a  new 
land  is  formed,  clothed  wdth  the  richest  tropical  vegetation  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  a  new'  home  is  made  for  nomadic  man,  who  Imilds 
a  house,  a  temple,  a  school,  and  a  prison. 

Such  is  tlie  past  and  present  of  our  earth,  as  ascertained  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  induction  ;  its  future  w’e  know'  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  e 
look  for  new'  heavcms  and  a  new'  earth,  when  the  curse  upon  the  earth 
for  man’s  sin  shall  have  been  revoked.  But  before  this,  w’e  hear  the 
heavens  passing  aw’ay  wdth  a  great  noise,  w'e  see  the  elements  melting 
again  with  fervent  heat  ;  but  beyond  all  this  apparent  ruin,  w'e  see  a 
city  not  lighted  by  sun  or  moon,  not  parched  with  heat  or  frozen  with 
cold  ;  for  the  light  of  it  proceeds  from  a  throne  of  jasper,  and  in  its 
midst  is  a  stream  of  life,  on  w'hose  banks  grow's  a  tree  w'hose  fruit  is 
for  the  heal  in"  of  the  nations. 
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III. 

SUX  PICTUllES.— IV. 


BY  MARY  liOWITT. 


Coming  forth  from  within  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  the  evening  ap¬ 
pears  to  reverse  its  natural  order,  and  to  grow  lighter  the  farther  wo 
advance  ;  and  as  we  approach  the  village  whither  we  had  been  directed 
bv  tlie  “  rose  and  lily/^  the  shades  of  night  are  still  scarcely  beginning 
to  fall.  The  church  bells  are  cheerily  ringing,  and  the  cottagers  aro 
at  the  do(jrs  of  their  rose-embowered  cottages.  It  is  like  a  fairy  scene. 
Everywhere  gardens,  and  in  all  the  gardens  Ihjwers,  and  the  bells 
ringing  so  joyously  that  the  very  air  seems  full  of  rejoicing  and  melody. 
“And  why  are  the  bells  ringing  C’  we  msk  ;  and  learn  that  the  tele- 
uTaphic  message  awaited  yesterday  at  the  palace  with  the  rhododeiulron 
gardmis,  had  arrived  at  length.  The  long  strife  was  indeed  ended. 
The  Protestant  had  triumphed  over  the  old  Catholic  line.  Our  friend 
of  the  organ,  alas  !  we  think  may  still  sigh  on  ;  for  he,  we  fear,  will 
never  }»lay  the  magniticent  organ  under  the  new  rhjinie.  No  two 
sides  can  win  in  a  battle,  unless  the  vanquished  win  patience  and 
meekness  and  the  renunciation  of  self;  and  then  uiKpiestionably  he 
may  be  the  greater  winner  of  the  two,  let  the  other  win  whatever  he 
may.  Thus  we  moralized,  whilst  the  bells  rang  <m. 

Tht*re  are  no  lodgings  for  us  at  this  village  inn,  any  more  than  at  the 
“Holly  Push  !”  Fishing  gentlemen  occu})y  the  whole  accommodation, 
and  the  landlady,  in  her  grand  black  satin  habiliments,  glittering  and 
shining  all  over  with  bugles,  shakes  her  head  and  has  no  sympathy  to 
bestow  on  ladies  who  travel  without  a  carriage.  Night  is  coming  on, 
but  that  matters  not  to  her  ;  and  she  intimates  that  at  the  “White  Hart,’' 
at  the  end  of  the  village,  we  may  find  ^^saltahle  accommodation.” 
The  b(dls  have  ceased  ringing,  and  silence  and  twilight  have  settled 
over  the  village  ;  not  a  child  is  abroad  ;  they  are  all  now  in  bed,  and 
signs  of  night  meet  us  at  every  turn  as  we  come  within  sight  of  the 
house  to  which  we  have  been  sent.  The  “  White  Hart,”  standing  in  a 
torest,  the  work  of  some  humble  village  artist,  depending  from  the 
huge  limb  of  an  old  tree  overshadowing  the  road  and  a  horse-trough, 
gives  us  but  little  })romise  of  what  tee  consider  “  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tion,”  as  it  came  in  view,  before  the  houso  itself.  We  enter  the  humble 
hostel,  however,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  cottage  kitchen.  Two 
or  three  men  are  quietly  drinking  on  the  hearth,  and  an  old  woman  is 
iioniiig  by  the  light  of  a  very  feeble  candle.  We  state  our  wants, 
confessing  very  little  hope  of  having  them  satisfied.  The  old  woman 
sets!  down  her  iron  upon  the  patten-ring  fixed  into  a  block  of  wood, 
which  forms  her  iron-stand,  and  looks  at  us  foj*  a  moment  or  two. 
■'^he  is  puzzled  at  first,  and  then  troubled.  she  cannot  tmd 
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lodpii^s  for  such  as  we.”  (Joocl, — at  least  in  one  rosjK*ct  ;  sin*  ]j, 
faith  in  us,  and  does  not  doubt  our  rt‘s})ectability.  SIk*  woulti 
a  bed  if  she  could.  Ihit  her  dau^diter  ^vith  her  child  is  ilfin  il 
house,  and  there  is  only  the  one  bed  in  her  son’s  room. 

!No  !  it  will  not  do  !  AVe  cannot  l)e  accommodated  at  the  “AVliito 
Hart  — where,  then,  are  we  to  find  a  night’s  lodging  ^  It  is  a  curious 
feeling,  that  of  b(‘ing  in  a  civilized  land,  in  a  Christian  village,  in  the  initht 
of  comfortable  houses  where  are  so  many  unoccujhed  giU'st-chamheix 
wholesome  cheery  room.s,  with  theirwhite  blinds  drawn  down;  blankets 
lying  on  the  bed  in  careful  folds  ;  dainty  fresh  sheets  laid  to<n'tlier 
amongst  lavender,  in  chests  and  drawers  and  presses,  ready  to  be  si'icad 
upon  these  beds  ;  and  yet  none  of  these  havens  of  rest  to  be  i>re))anMl 
lor  our  recej)tion  !  AVe  stand  at  the  door  of  the  little  public-house  • 
we  look  up  and  down  the  village  road.  In  the  gathering  twilight  ve 
see  here  and  there  a  comfortable  house  standing,  with  its  blinds  drawn 
down,  its  eyes  closed,  as  it  were,  and  looking  itself  ready  to  go  to  hod. 
And  yet,  where  is  oitr  bed  1  AVhilst  we  thus  ponder,  the  good  land¬ 
lady,  and  another  woman,  who  has  suddenly  made  her  aj)pearanco  on 
the  scene,  in  a  light,  almost  white,  dress,  and  looking  in  the  dusk  very 
much  like  a  moth,  are  talking  together.  “  AA'ould  Airs.  Thomas  give 
them  a  bed,  think  you  ;  or  Airs.  Parramore  And,  finally,  the 
moth-like  woman  flits  out,  and  having  visited  Airs.  Thomas  (ui  our 
behalf  to  no  ]>uri)Ose,  ushers  us  back  again  along  the  dusk  road  into 
the  village.  AVe  are  to  try  Airs.  Parramore’ s.  Put  Airs.  Parramore 
is  ill  in  bed.  Aso  matter,  however  ;  all  the  more  pity  has  she  for  those 
who  are  weary  and  have  no  bed  to  lie  down  on.  Airs.  Parramore  is 
our  African  wcunan  to  us  poor  Alungo  Parks  in  this  strange  land. 
From  her  bedsln*  issues  orders  that  we  shall  be  hospitably  entertained. 
IShe  cannot  see  us,  for  we  are  not  in  her  chamber,  and  it  is  now  «[aite 
dark  ;  but  she  has  no  suspicion  of  us.  She  questions  not  our  res})eet- 
ability,  though  we  have  no  carriage.  AA"e  are  taken  into  the  best  jku- 
lour  ;  we  are  lighted  by  two  candles  ;  fresh  milk,  as  in  Alungo  Park’s 
case,  is  set  before  us,  and  she  is  the  mother  who  has  ground  our  coni 
which  is  now  ])resented  to  us,  by  proxy,  in  the  person  of  her  tall  smiling 
handmaiden,  in  the  form  of  buttered  ])lum-bread,  such  as  Ave  Avert'  rcgalc<l 
Avith  at  the  ])atriarch’s.  Long  life  to  Airs.  I'arramore,  and  may  sic* 
never  Avant  bed  and  board,  ljuttered  cake  and  fresh  milk,  as  long  as  she 
is  on  this  earth  ;  and  Avhen  she  goes  hence,  may  angels  minister  to 
her  ! 

As  ext  morning  it  rains.  The  jdashing  of  rain  on  thcAvindoAV  ])anc  is  the 
first  sound  Ave  hear  on  Awaking  in  Airs.  Ikn  ramore’s  Avhite-curtained  bed  ; 
and  looking  out  Ave  see  the  thick-branched  evergreens  ItoAvcd  with 
Avater.  It  must  have  rained  for  hours.  AVhere  had  this  rain  come 


from,  Avhen  the  CA'ening  had  given  no  sign  of  such  a  change  I  The 
sky  aboA’e  Avas  of  a  uniform  grey  ;  it  ])ronii.sed  nothing  but  rain.  I  he 
earth  beloAv  Avas  sotlden,  and  the  green  hill  oiipositi*  poured  down  little 
torrents,  as  if  its  top  had  bored  a  hole  in  a  rain  cloud.  Put  Ave  caiiiiut 
lie  in  lu'd  all  ilay,  even  if  it  should  rain  unceasing  torrents  ;  therefure 
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^0  rij^e  and  dress.  AVe  had  not  ordered  our  breakfast  over  nij^ht,  as 
we  had  done  at  the  “Black  Bull”  at  Waystonos  ;  but  good  Mrs.  Parra- 
jyorc  knew  that  if  we  wanted  a  bed  over-night,  we  should  want  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning ;  and  colfee,  toast,  and  ham,  stand  ready  for 
when  we  descend  to  the  ])arlour.  It  is  like  finding  the  world 
^ii'Meiily  transformed,  to  behold  oneself  in  such  a  home  as  that  of  Mrs. 
rarramore.  It  is  as  if  old  selfishness,  and  suspicion,  and  unkind- 
ness,  and  thinking  evil  of  the  neighbour,  had  disappeared  trom  among 
men  ;  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  kindness  and  brotherly  love,  and 
helping  the  neighbour,  and  doing  as, you  would  be  done  by,  on  (iarth. 
tVe  receive  all  in  good  faith  ;  we  bless  our  dear  Lord  who  has  thus 
prov'ided  for  us,  and  eat  with  a  hearty  appetite  that  which  human  kind¬ 
ness  has  set  before  us.  AVhilst  we  are  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Parramore 
completes  her  kindness  by  having  risen  from  her  sick-b*‘d  and  de¬ 
scended  to  bid  us  welcome  to  her  house,  and  to  exi)re.ss  the  neighbourly 
hope  that  we  had  slei)t  well  and  were  well.  AVe  like  Airs.  l\irramore 
still  better  now  that  we  have  seen  her  ;  and  looking  at  her  calm 
widowed  countenance,  we  read  of  the  kind  sympathetic  heart  within 
her  bosom.  AVe  see  her  sous,  tall,  good-looking  men,  who  have  a 
pleasure  in  their  mother’s  good  deed  ;  and  we  talk  of  this  place  and 
that  in  the  country,  and  find  that  there  are  places  which  we  mutually 
know,  if  not  persons,  and  we  are  all  capital  friends  together.  AVhat  a 
worhl  this  would  be  if  there  were  more  honesty  and  more  good  faith 
one  in  another  !  And  so  there  would  be,  as  an  universal  rule,  if  man 
loved  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself ;  he  then,  as  a  natural  conse- 
t|uence,  would  not  deceive  and  cheat ;  would  not  come  before  his  neigh¬ 
bour  with  false  pretences,  and  in  good  faith  his  neighbour  would 
dispense  to  him,  as  he  in  his  turn  would  dispense  to  his  neighbour. 
Aor  is  such  a  blessed  state  of  things  to  be  reganknl  as  hopeless  whilst 
there  are  even  now  a  few  Airs.  Parramores  to  be  found.  AVhen 
a  great  snow-storm  commences,  it  is  with  a  few  scattered  flakes  ;  let  us 
regard  these  good  Airs.  Ibirramores,  then,  as  the  amnt  courifrs  of  our 
hold’s  great  army  of  Love,  which  in  llis  own  time  shall  subdue  the 
eartb. 

Tbe  rain  abates,  as  we  fully  expected  it  would  do,  and  we  leave  our 
loiiifortable  quarters  in  a  becoming  manner,  retracing  our  steps,  as  our 
route  compelled  us  to  do,  in  the  direction  of  the  “  1  lolly  Bush.”  But 
long  before  we  reach  this  garden  of  the  “  rose  and  lily,”  the  clouds 
again  gather,  and  down  comes  the  pelting,  soaking  rain,  through 
wbicli,  with  our  dresses  looped  up  and  our  umbrellas  hoisted,  we 
hasten  forward  beneath  dripqjing  treea  and  along  roads  which  are 
like  a  river’s  bed. 


The  cattle  stand  with  down-drooping  heads  hopelessly  in  the  wet 
fields,  and  the  few  peojde  we  meet,  are  mostly  men  with  sack-bags 
thrown  over  their  shoulders  by  way  of  mackintosh.  AVitliout  any 
ceremony  we  enter  the  “Holly  Bush”  kitchen.  A  huge  fire  is  burning, 
the  burly  landlord  is  not  pre.sent  ;  a  girl  is  mopping  the  floor,  leaving 
pools  of  water  behind  her,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  clouds  without. 
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The  heat  from  the  lai-ge  tire  has  dried  a  little  space  round  the  hfanh 
and  there  we  stiiiid  to  dry  ourselves,  imiuiring  in  the  nieantiiue  it*  anv 
carriage  or  light  cart  could  he  had  to  take  ns  to  our  jouriiev’s  eu-l 
AVe  hear  of  no  such  vehicle  from  the  girl  who  is  mopping,  and  tli*‘re 
fore  wait  patiently,  standing  upon  the  island  of  dry  bricks  near  tie* 
tire  until  some  more  etlicient  source  of  information  shall  arrive. 

Presently,  in  lounges  with  heavy,  slow  steps,  a  countrynian,  who 
like  ourselves  has  been  driven  under  cov(‘r  by  the  rain,  whilst  hii 
team  stands  without,  lie  seats  himself  heavily  on  the  large  woudeu 
settle,  where  the  night  b(dbre  was  extended  the  burly  form  ot*  the 
“  rose  and  the  lily.”  lie  utters  not  a  word,  but  sits  and  gazes  in- 
tpiisitively  at  us.  A  feAV  minutes  elapse,  when  in  comes  another  inuii 
with  the  same,  slow,  heavy  gait,  and  wearing  a  sack-bag  over  his 
shoulders,  which  having  thrown  off,  he  too  seats  himself  hv  the 
first ;  and  now  four  eyes  are  fixed  upon  us.  AVe  inquire  from  the 
two  men  after  some  kind  of  vehicle,  gig,  or  light  cart,  which  we 
might  hire  to  convey  us  home.  Put  neither  can  they  give  us 
any  information  on  this  subject ;  and  again  all  is  silent.  At  length 
!No.  2  asks  Xo.  1  if  he  have  called  for  anything  to  drink,  and  receives 
as  reply  that  he  has  “  towd  Alester  Pepper  to  bring  him  a  point 
Avhich  appears  satisfactory.  Put  before  either  Alester  Pepper  or  the 
ale  make  their  a])pearance,  a  third  man,  in  a  wet  smock  frock,  (‘liters, 
having  ;dso  left  his  dripidng,  steaming  team  outside,  and  uttering  the 
words  “  AVell,  surry  ”  without  receiving  a  response,  makes  his  plodding 
way  across  the  kitchen,  and  heavily  drops  down  upon  the  settle,  which 
by  this  time  is  pretty  well  filled.  Our  presence  is  evidently  a  cheek 
to  social  intercourse  ;  for  some  minutes  not  a  word  is  spoken,  and  then 
No.  3,  turning  to  his  fellows,  iinpiires  in  a  tone  of  surly  discontent, 
“  Are  yo  tu  gooing  to  drink  nowght  f  ”  and  by  way  of  reply,  X  x  'J, 
rises,  walks  to  the  door,  and  shouts  at  the  to])  of  his  voice,  “  Han  you 
gin  u])  business,  Alester  Pe])])er  ?  Is  there  nowght  to  be  had  this 
mornin’  (”  On  this  the  “lily  and  rose,”  as  snowy  and  ruddy  as  the 
night  before,  made  his  a}»i)earance,  slowly  crossing  the  yard  with  ii 
couple  of  dead  rabbits  dangling  in  his  hand  ;  and,  without  salutation 
or  ap<)logy  to  his  guests,  he  enters,  asks  in  a  surly  tone,  glancing  also 
at  us,  wliat  we  would  like  to  have  ;  and  learning  that  the  men  (xuli 
wanted  a  ])int,  took  a  jug  from  one  nail  and  a  key  from  another,  and 
disap])eared  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen.  AVe  felt  sadly 
in  the  way  ;  the  imui  never  took  their  eyes  from  us,  but  still  not  a 
word  was  said, — their  silence  no  doubt  being  their  civility  to  us. 
Put  the  question  was,  would  they  continue  ecpially  silent  and  unobjec¬ 
tionable  while  regaling  themselves  ?  AVe  doubted  tbis,  and  fearing 
that  we  might  like  their  conversation  less  than  their  silence,  we  began 
to  meditate  our  departure  under  any  circumstances.  Put  before  w« 
j)ut  this  purpose  in  execution,  Xo.  2  slowly  heaves  himself  up  from 
the  settle, — his  moist,  steaming  clothes  emitting  a  strong  farm-yard 
smell, — slowly  crosses  the  floor,  and  going  to  the  door  through  whicli 
tlie  rosy,  bearded  landlord  haii  disaj^peared,  shouted  down  the  cellar 
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;tops  an  iiKluiry  which  showed  at  all  events  his  friendly  disposition 
K,wanl3  us,  viz.,  wliether“  blester  Pepper  liad  a  loi^dit  cart,  or  owght, 
he  could  let  the  ladies  hev  1”  and  up  from  the  cellar  came  a  hucolic 
oath,  and  the  ^naitf  reply  that  he  had  his  “  dung-cart,  and  nowght 
el?e  1  '  ^  thanked  the  willingly-obliging  guest,  and  liking  by  no 

means  either  the  reply  or  the  temper  of  our  “  rose  and  lily,''  ])repared 
at  once  to  depart,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  would  ;  and  scorning  to 
order  anything  “for  the  benetit  of  the  house,"  from  so  surly  a  landlord, 
we  contented  ourselves  with  giving  a  small  gratuity  to  the  maiden  in 
her  tall  pattens,  who  was  now  scouring  cheese-pans  outside  the  door, 
and  took  our  leave  of  the  inhosi>itable  “  Holly  Uush." 

FortunaUily  the  rain  is  over  ;  the  grey  clouds  are  b('ginning  to  break, 
aud  though  the  trees  still  drip,  and  the  water  pours  down  tlie  road  in 
little  torrents,  there  is  nothing  to  j)revent  our  proceeding  on  our  way  ; 
and  accordingly  we  soon  find  ourselves,  now  in  pasture  tields  among 
dairy  cows,  and  now  in  turnip-tields,  the  large  turnip  leaves  emj)tying 
the  water  with  which  they  are  filled,  upon  our  feet.  We  had  been  told 
that  the  road,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Sturton,  was  a  “  blind  road,"  and 


K)  indeed  we  found  it.  ^"ot  a  house  was  in  sight,  or  had  it  been,  we 
could  not  have  seen  it  beyond  half  a  mile,  for  the  heavy  grey  atmo- 
jfpliere  enveloped  every  more  distant  object  as  in  a  misty  veil.  We 
plod  on,  however,  through  j)asture  fields  and  mowing  grass,  through 
turnip  tields  and  green  corn,  and  everywhere  find  so  little  track,  that, 
but  for  an  instinctive  sense  that  we  are  in  the  true  direction,  we  might 


have  turned  back  every  hundred  yards.  At  length,  to  our  great  satis¬ 
faction,  we  jierceive  in  the  grey  distance  a  s(;attered  gn^y-stone  village, 
and  emerging  from  the  tields,  through  a  large  grazing  field  full  of 
milking  cows, — at  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  stone-walled  enclosure, 
where  the  cows  evidently  assemble  for  milking,  and  where  three  or  four 
milking  stools  lay  tumbled  together  in  a  corner, — we  find  ourselves  in 
a  bridle-path,  Avhich  at  lialf  a  mile’s  distance  enters  a  turnpike  road, 
traversing  a  high  ridge  of  country,  the  white  line  of  which  we  can 
trace  for  many  miles  on  either  hand.  We  know  that  we  are  now  right, 
and  though  we  are  Avet  above  the  ankles  it  matters  not,  for  Avet  feet 


can  do  no  damage  Avhile  the  body  is  kept  in  action.  l>(‘sides,  the  clouds 
huA’c  noAV  become  so  thin,  and  almost  transparent,  that  Ave  expect  sun¬ 
shine  to  break  through,  every  minute. 

We  are  noAv  on  the  long  high  turnpike  road,  and  liefore  us,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  moves  at  an  almost  impercejitible  pace,  a 
yellow,  or  rather  lemon-coloured,  caravan.  It  is  a  A'ery  conspicuous 
object  in  this  high,  bare  landscape, — for  Ave  have  left  trees  of  every 
kind  in  the  lower,  country  from  Avhich  for  the  last  fcAv  miles  Ave  have 
been  ascending,  and  noAv  here  again,  Ave  are  in  Avliat  less  than  half  a 


century  ago  Avas  open  moorland,  and  Avhich  still  retains  its  bare  bleak 
character.  We  Avalk  on  briskly,  not  only  cm  account  of  our  Avet  feel 
but  because  the  air  is  invigorating,  and  Ave  are  animated  by  a  sense  of 
having  overcome  all  our  little  diliiculties,  and  being  noAv  on  the  direct 
n'ad  home,  Avhich  avc  hc^pe  to  reach  by  tea-time.  Walking  thus,  avc 
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advance  upon  the  yellow  caravan  and  soon  overtake  it.  It  i.s  ]. 
and  apparently  heavy, — too  large  and  too  heavy  to  be  drawn  by  ’ 
small,  lean  horse,  which  however  bravely  struggles  on,  with"  n**'t 
stretched  horizontally,  and  bent  knees, — but,  spite  of  all,  takin*'  sni  l 
short  steps  that  it  makes  only  slow  progress.  A  woman  and  twu  iii»*  ^ 
all  gipsy-like  in  their  appearance — their  dark  complexions,  black  h-  ' 
and  eyes, — walk  by  its  side,  one  man  armed  with  a  long-hi.slicd 
and  tlie  other  and  the  woman  each  having  a  lithe  stick,  as  if  cut  froni 
the  living  hazel,  in  their  hands.  Having  great  sympathy  with  all 
sutfering  horses,  and  fearing  we  might  see  an  exercise  of  gipsv  di^^'ci- 
pline  on  the  jmor  animal  before  us,  we  address  the  i>eople  in  passiic^ 
in  order  to  occupy  for  the  moment  their  attention.  “  AVhat  does  vour 
caravan  contain  we  in<tuire  ;  and  in  rejdy  receive  a  torrent  of  gijKy 
volubility,  from  which  we  extract  that  it  contains  “  the  greatest  woikU  t 
ill  the  world — the  live-armed  and  live-footed  lady,  perfect  in  every  part 
four  lingers  and  a  thumb  on  each  hand,  and  live  toes  on  every  foot^ 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  faculty 
ill  general,  as  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world.  Would  we  not  like  to 
see  her  ?  She  was  in  bed,  but  we  could  see  her  for  all  that !  They 
would  stop  their  caravan  ;  their  horse  wanted  a  rest,  and  it  was  only  a 
shilling  a-i)iece  ! — only  a  shilling  a  piece,  and  our  fortunes  told  into  the 
bargain,  either  by  cards  or  the  hand — a  very  good  fortune,  as  they 
could  plainly  see  ;  would  not  the  young  lady  have  her  fortune  told ; 
or  would  not  the  elder  lady  like  to  hear  of  the  good  luck  that  was 
coming  just  to  her  own  door  ?  !Xo  !  Well,  past  events  ?  would  not 
this  lady  like  to  hear  something  out  of  the  past  I  If  she  heard  what 
they  could  tell  out  of  the  ])ast,  she  would  believe  that  they  knew  the 
future.  Duly  a  shilling  a-piece  !  Come,  they  would  make  a  bargain, 
only  sixpence  a-piece,  and  we  should  see  the  wonderful  live-armed  lady 
for  nothing  !’^  And  the  woman  struck  upon  the  outside  of  the  caravan 
as  if  to  convey  intelligence  within,  and  the  little  horse  in  the  niean- 
time,  as  if  understanding  the  parley  and  acquiescing  in  it,  slackened 
still  more  its  slow  pace,  and  finally  stood  still,  looking  round  with  a 
melancholy  weird  sort  of  expression,  and  shaking  itself  in  its  brass- 
ornamenteil  harness  till  the  caravan  rattled  again.  Ao  ;  we  did  nut 
incline  to  any  oiler.  Neither  the  fortune  nor  the  five- armed  lady 
tempted  us,  and  we  walked  on,  hearing  as  we  did  so  a  mysterious  voice 
issue  from  sonui  j)art  of  the  caravan,  to  which  the  woman  replied  in 
rapid  gipsy  language  ;  and  the  men,  by  whip  and  sticks  compelling 
the  little  horse  into  motion,  the  rickety  caravan  again  began  slowly  to 
advance. 

On  we  go,  progressing  along  the  high  line  of  white  limestone  road, 
which  becomes  drier  and  diier  as  we  advance,  evidences  of  the  late 
rain  fading  away  one  half-mile  after  another,  till  finally  we  have  passed 
the  region  of  rain,  and  once  more  are  on  a  dusty  high-road,  with  the 
sun  shining  down  ujion  us,  out  of  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  AVe  arc 
in  the  fine-weather  zone  again,  where  evidently  nothing  but  line 
weather  has  prevailed  for  many  a  day.  And  ever,  also,  as  we  advance. 
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’>okin^'  backwards  along  the  solitary  road,  still  comes  creeping  on,  at 
•ti  jsiiairs  pace,  the  large,  rickety,  yellow  caravan,  and  its  lean  little 
iioise,  to  wliich  no  rest  has  yet  been  vouchsal'ed. 

And  now,  leaving  the  deserted  coach-road  at  a  solitary  old  turnpike, 
vbicli  stands  up  with  its  high  red  root,  like  a  beacon  in  the  wide 
aiulscape,  we  turn  at  right  angles  into  another,  wdiich  branches  olt 
in  the  direction  of  those  sinooth  green  hills  which  have  for  some 
time  been  ascending  on  our  right,  crowned  with  ])atches  of  dark 
modern  plantation,  in  a  directly  homeward  course.  Little  children  are 
playing  together  on  the  door-sill,  and  a  pale,  thin,  scared-looking 
voman,  in  a  widow’s  cap,  is  ironing  w  ithin,  behind  the  screen  of 
lloworing  j)lants  in  her  large  bow'-w’indow%  which  commands  Iroin  its 
three  sides  the  three  several  roads  at  which  this  bar  takes  toll.  There 
was  something  picturesque,  but  ojjpressively  solitary,  in  the  aspect  of 
this  lonely  toll-house  ;  and  wx*  involuntarily  seemed  to  feel  the  weight 
of  long  dreary  winter  months,  and  the  shudder  of  those  occasional 
tragedies  wdiich  have  occurred  in  such  places, — rarely  it  may  be,  but 
yet  sutiiciently  frequent  to  fill  the  timid  and  imaginative  spirit  of  any 
dweller  here,  if  they  happened  to  be  of  such  a  tein])erament,  with  a 
creeping  hourly  dread,  and  to  make  their  life  a  long  dream  of  terror. 
This  thin,  nervous-looking,  ironing  widow"  w  oman  seemed  to  belong  to 
this  class,  and  cheerful  summer  thougl)  it  now"  w'as,  we  thought  c»f 
long  w  inter  wxeks  and  months,  with  little  travelling  and  long  dreari¬ 
ness,  dusk,  and  darkness,  and  of  this  solitary  w'onian,  her  nerves  all 
unstrung  with  apprehension,  keeping  her  mournful  watch  on  a  road 
where  gangs  of  so-called  “  shi2)wrecked  mariners”  tramp  on  their  re¬ 
puted  w  ay  from  Liverpool  or  Whitehaven,  in  the  glooming  afternoon 
perliai>s,  and  w  ith  no  ])rospcxt  of  coach  or  carriage,  or  even  solitary 
horseman,  to  break  the  loneliness  of  the  long  moorland  road  ;  and  no 
hel})  within  call,  happen  what  might ;  and  w  e  wondered  not  at  her 
thill,  anxious,  frightened  look. 

Ly  this  time  we  are  very  tired  ;  W"e  cannot  w^alk  as  ra])idly  as  w"o 
had  done,  though  the  a])proaching  jirospect  of  home,  and  the  reunion 
with  our  beloved  ones  lies  invitingly  before  us,  luring  us  cheerfully 
onward ;  still  w"e  are  weary,  there  is  no  denying  it. 

Tw  o  iiedestrians  like  us,  rejoicing  over  sinq»le  sun  jiictures  of  whatever 
kind  they  might  be,  could  not  possibly  be  too  dignilied  or  too  ju-oud  to 
ride  in  a  cart ;  therefore,  w’lien  such  a  vehicle  overtakes  us,  iierfectly 
clean,  thougli  unpainted,  draw  n  by  a  dark-brow  n,  w  ell-conditioned  horse, 
though  in  very  primitive  harness,  and  driven  by  an  agreeable-looking 
young  countryman,  in  slouched  w"idc-aw’ake  and  drab  smock-frock,  it 
need  astonish  no  one  that  w'e  ask  him  to  give  us  “a  lift.”  The 
re(|uest  seems,  however,  to’ take  him  by  surprise  ;  he  looks  at  us  imiui- 
ringly,  as  everybody  does,  and  then  very  cheerfully  gives  consent. 
And  now",  seated  in  the  cart,  one  of  us  on  a  sack  of  new  ly-cut  gniss  for 
the  horse,  and  the  other  on  the  cart- front  by  his  side,  we  jog  on,  rather 
roughly,  it  is  true,  but  wdth  a  sense  of  great  relief  and  comfort  after 
our  long  morning's  walk  ;  and  so,  jogging  cm,  wx  talk  of  various 
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things,  tlie  young  countryman  being  very  well  behaved  and  d^ferenti  1 
We  are  descending  a  long  green  valley  or  dale,  which  winds  round  tlV‘ 
interlocking  feet  of  the  oj)posite  hills,  and  is  so  narrow  at  the  1  tt 


as  to  admit  only  the  road  and  a  little  rimnel  of  water,  hardly  fu  re 
enougdi  for  a  rivulet,  Init  which  races  along  cheerfully  in  the  suiisliiiil!^ 
carrying  its  tiny  thread  of  water,  round  the  feet  of  other  hills,  till  at 


a  few  miles’  distance,  it  enters,  a  little  tributary,  the  beautiful  rhor 
in  the  broad  rich  valley  lying  beyond  the  heights  we  have  yet  to  cros^ 
before  we  reach  our  pleasant  temporary  home. 

Our  friend  is  going  for  lime,  he  tells  us,  to  a  kiln  at  the  end  of  this 
quiet  green  dale,  and  he  is  not  disinclined  to  be  communicative 
iJefore  descending  into  the  vale,  however,  we  have  an  extensive  view 
ov(‘r  the  green  hills  I  have  spoken  of  already,  with  their  patches  of 
modern  plantation.  This  is  all  pleasantly  familiar  ground  to  us,  and 
“  There,”  we  say,  pointing  into  the  distance,  “  lies  such  a  hall,  or  sucll 
a  farm-house,”  where  we  experienced  not  long  before  the  hosi>itality  (»f 
the  owners  ;  and  our  friend  of  the  lime-cart  enriches  our  local  know¬ 
ledge  with  many  a  little  anecdote  of  first  one  and  then  another  place 
or  individual,  in  this  way  we  soon  become  on  the  best  terms  with 
each  other.  And  now  we  see,  lying  under  the  distant  wood,  a  little 
liouse,  or  small  peasant-farm,  which  also  is  familiar  to  us,  and  of 
which  we  have  been  told  something  which  appeared  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  and,  desirous  of  making  ourselves  agreeable,  we  volunte(*r  the 
information  we  liad  received.  “  In  that  cottage,”  Ave  say,  “lives  a 
most  worthy  old  eou]de,  respected  by  everybody,  who  have  brought  up 
a  large  family  of  twelve  children,  without  parish  aid,  and,  consetpiently, 
liave  received,  from  some  club  or  society  established  for  the  puipose,  a 
liandsome  clock,  on  the  case  or  face  of  which  is  inscribe<l  the  full 
jmrticulars,  the  industry  and  good  life  of  the  worthy  couple,  together 
with  their  names  and  the  names  of  all  their  twelve  children.”  AVe 
tell  our  story  out,  and  the  young  man  drives  on  steadily,  listening  the 
while  ;  then,  suddenly  turning  round,  Avith  a  beaming  countenance,  he 
exclaims,  “  That  cottage  is  my  birth-place,  that  old  cou}de  are  iiiv 
])arents,  and  1  am  their  tAvelfth  child, — my  name  is  LeAvis  ^lellor  I'’ 
AV  e  are  startled ;  but  it  is  all  right,  Ave  are  at  once  old  ac(piaintance, 
and  Ave  congratulate  him  on  coming  of  such  good  parentage  ;  never¬ 
theless,  though  it  makes  him  more  cheerfully  talkative,  it  silences  us, 
for  Ave  are  evidently  in  too  familiar  a  locality  to  venture  more  of  our 
knoAvledge  at  hap-hazard.  AVe  are  right  so  far,  our  next  venture 
may  be  less  fortunate  ;  therefore  AA^e  alloAV  this  singular  coincidence 
to  furnish  the  topic  of  our  further  conversation,  and  Avith  him  it  never 
comes  to  the  end. 

And  noAv  Ave  are  at  the  close  of  our  ride,  for  Ave  see  before  u?, 
in  the  green  side  of  the  hill,  a  little  A\’ay  apart  from  the  road,  the 
grey  lime-kiln  Avhither  the  cart  is  bound.  The  kiln  is  simple  in  itself, 
l)ut  ])roduces  a  picturesque  effect,  standing  there  in  that  solitary  dale, 
the  (piicklime,  Avith  Avhich  another  man  is  tilling  his  cart,  sending  up 
a  thin,  blue,  smoke-like  vapour,  Avliicli  floats  above  the  kiln  in  the  still 
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air,  ^  shadoANy  spirit-form,  backed  by  the  soft,  sunny,  green  liill- 
;iJe.  bested  by  our  ride,  and  enlivened  by  its  little  incident,  we 
,||sinoiint  from  our  rude  vehicle,  and  not  scorning  to  shake  hands  with 
jjoiiest  L(‘wis  ^lellor,  we  thank  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  receive  in 
his  “  hopes  to  oblige  us  again  after  which  we  cheerfully  and 
briskly  j)roceed  on  our  way. 

Again  we  ascend.  We  are  now  drawing  to  the  termination  of  our 
waiitlerings,  and  the  familiar  objects  of  our  daily  walks  are  around  us. 
yroin  the  hill-top  we  see  lying  btdore  us  a  broad  pastoral  valley, 
abundant  in  Hocks  and  herds,  and  the  promise  of  an  alliuent  hay 
li;irvest.  To  our  left,  with  its  scathed  and  riven  sides,  is  the  abru])t, 
jorge-like  entrance  to  “  The  Dale,”  the  picturesque  beauty  of  which 
has  attracted  us  hither  for  a  summer  sojourn.  There,  beneath  us,  is 
the  long  stone  bridge,  spanning  the  clear,  gurgling,  shallow  river,  the 
Itanks  of  which,  at  this  point,  are  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  bloody 
battle  in  the  old  Tudor  times.  The  hills,  the  sloping  pasture-meadows, 
the  deep,  sorrel-tinted  mowing  grass,  the  browsing  cattle  and  sheep, 
the  gurgling  river,  the  shadowy  arches  of  its  old  grey-stone  bridge,  the 
tirst  cottage  of  our  village  standing  forth  upon  the  brow  of  the  oj)]>osite 
hill,  like  a  sentinel  upon  a  jutting  headland, — all  lie  IxTore  us,  bathed 
in  the  golden  afternoon  sunshine.  Thankful  to  feel  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  within  our  omi  demesne,  and,  full  of  delightful  anticipation  of 
our  rural  tea-dinner,  to  which  we  are  in  a  condition  to  do  ample  justice, 
wo  ]»roceed  rapidly,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  behold  a  huniliar  group  ! 
The  beloved  ones  !  They  are  come  forth  to  bring  us  home  !  They 
wlio  accompanied  us  a  mile  or  two  on  our  outset,  three  days  before, 
now  have  come  that  distance  in  another  direction  to  meet  us  on  our 
return  !  Blessings  on  all  loving  hearts,  who,  thus  res})onding  to  the 
mysterious  impulse  which  urges  them  to  go  forth  in  the  name  of  love, 
tind  themselves  not  disappointed  ! 

And  thus  the  Sun  Pictures  close,  in  flow('ry  meadows,  at  the  foot  of 
green  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  serenest,  loveliest  rivers  of 
Lngland,  with  the  shout  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  jubilant  song  of  the 
sky-lark  in  our  ears  ! 


IV. 

THE  -  GOLDSMITH  COUNTRY. 

Our  home  for  the  time  being  is  the  Rectory,  or  what  serves  as  such, 
a  pleasant  cottage-like  residence  of  two  storeys,  embowered  amid  a 
profusion  of  roses  and  jessamines,  passion-flowers  and  japonica,  that 
cover  every  window,  and,  better’  than  stained  glass,  attemper  the  light 
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of  (lay.  Ciood  taste  lias  its  abode  there  and  cultivation,  seronost  r»‘ 
and  (‘arnest  Christian  zeal — one  most  noticeable  tcatiir(‘  of  the  inu*  ‘ '  ’ 
albums  Idled  with  the  best  reviews  and  magazim*  pap(‘rs,  and  not  witf 
tin*  self-coneeive(l  trash  of  half-witted  contributors.  Childhood 
its  unspeakable  charm  around  that  pretty  domieih',  addin'^  to  tl  m 
beauty  (d‘  the  beautiful  the  gdow  of  young  life,  and  little  Kniilvl)ecom<.'q 
the  happy  centre  round  which  the  household  moves.  Was  tioldsmith's 
home  like  this  ?  We  scarce  dare  hojie  it,  when  we  recolh^ct  that  tin* 
income  of  the  parish  never  exceeded  a  hundred  a  year,  and  wlien  wt 
look  back  upon  a  p(‘riod  in  whicli  the  social  distinctions  o{  rich  and  ]>oor 
wer(‘  so  much  more  broadly  marked  than  now.  When  l>isho]>  Laiiib.  rt 
enjov(*d  the  hundreds  that  contributed  to  the  corpse  of  his  Set*,  out  of 
the  united  parishes  of  Xoughil  and  Forgney,  poor  (ioldsmith  the  eld^r 
incumbent  and  resident  clergyman,  in  all  likelilmod  vegidatcd  (^ui  the 
decent  p(»verty  of  tO  per  annum.  In  matters  pecuniary,  ndii^ious 
and  social,  the  Churcdi  of  Ireland  has  wonderfully  advanced  since 
then,  ]mriti(*d  by  sulfering,  so  that  though  its  bisho[>s  havt*  b(Tn  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers,  and  its  revenues  have  been  contiscated,  its  clnirch 
manses  were  n(*ver  so  attractive  and  commodious  ;  and,  best  of  all,  the 
Hie  of  evangelical  truth,  and  the  fervour  of  evangelical  zeal,  wer(‘  never 
so  prevailing  throughout  its  numerous  clergy.  If  there  be  one  church 
in  Christendom  whicli  more  nearly  than  any  other  a]>proaches  the 
carn(‘st  sidf-sacriticing  character  of  the  Frt?e  Church  of  Scotland,  hut 
at  the  same  time  hapi)ily  freed  from  the  bitterness  with  which  that 
distinguish(‘d  body  used  to  ])ui-sueits  residuary  brethren,  that  chuivh  is 
the  Frot(estant  Rstablishment  of  Ireland.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
one  of  its  aspects  it  is  a  political  institution,  but  we  are  not  re<[uired 
in  our  paj)er  to  impugn  or  defend  it,  on  a  mention  so  casual  as  here. 
1'his,  however,  we  may  say,  that  it  works  at  present  freely  and  powa^r- 
liilly  for  the  dilliision  of  tlie  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  this  we 
shall  further  allow  ourselves  to  say,  that  it  is  a  great  bulwark  in 
1  ndand  against  another  j)olitical  institution — the  most  insidious  and 
tlangtu'ous  in  the  world — Popery. 

Put  Ave  must  come  down  from  the  altitude  of  ecclesiastical  allusion 
and  di.scussion,  and  ascend  a  quite  dilferent  and  material  height — 
nanielv,  the  hill  which  intervenes  between  the  main  road  to  the  tiourish- 
ing  market  town  of  Pallymahon,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  Forgney,  in  the  countv  of  Longford. 

W  e  are  now  ascending  that  gravel  and  limestone  ridge  Avhich,  with 
f(*w  intermissions,  crosses  the  island  from  side  to  side, — the  beach  that 
withstood  the  approaching  tide  in  geological  times.  Of  striking  scenery 
there  is  none  around  us,  everything  paitaking  of  the  homely  a.spect  of 
a  slightly  undulating,  secluded,  agricultural  region.  Put  though  we 
write  in  Xoveinber,  our  actual  excursion  Avas  made  in  the  dog-days,  so 
that  Ave  shall  resume  the  past  tense  in  our  further  allusions  to  the  very 
tame  lions  of  the  (Joldsmith  country. 

The  cocks  of  early'  hay'  in  the  meadoAvs  Avere  assuming  their  taAvny 
tints  under  the  broAvning  tires  of  a  duly  sun,  AA'hile  the  AA'armth  Avhich 
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;oa>oiiOil  and  tanned  them,  drew  out  tlieir  aroma  in  all  its  freshness  on 
*he  zt'phyr.  The  barn-door  fowls  strutted,  in  the  full  iiulependenee  of 
*litir  nature,  before  the  eottai'es  of  the  peasantry,  sharin'^  with  the 
nja  ill  the  cares  of  their  humble  owners,  or,  reclinini'  in  the  dust,  in- 
lliiliTed  themselves  with  an  ener^a^tie  sand-bath,  which  seeiinul  to  give 
theiii  no  moderate  delectation,  for  every  leather  (piivered  to  its  tij)  with 
deliiiht.  birds  of  various  wing,  but  all  of  the  homely  order,  made  our 
walk  as  vocal  as  that  late  season  for  the  chiri)ers  would  allow  ;  liobiii 
ridhivast  and  yellow-hammer,  stone-chattmers,  with  the  whole  tribe  of 
liiulics  ;  s}»arrows  of  all  kinds,  with  blackbird  and  mavis  ;  the  dappled 
magpie,  with  the  brassy  trowel  of  his  tail  ;  the  l)lack  crow,  with  the 
monotonous  caw-caw  of  his  dialect,  enlivening  our  progress  as  they 
hopped  from  object  to  object  around  us,  or  scanned  our  proceedings 
jKiiscd  on  ballooning  pinion.  The  biitterlly  was  amateuring  on  fragile 
wing, — for  he  never  seems  in  earnest  in  his  ])urposeless  llight, — and 
the  golden-belted  bee  as  busy  as  the  ballad  describes  him  to  the 
novices  of  the  nursery,  in  economizing  his  time,  and  iinjiroviiig  “each 
shining  hour.”  Ilis  hum  was  in  pleasant  keeping  with  the  (piiet  of 
our  evening  stroll,  when  the  softest  of  all  soft  breezes  fanned  our  chc‘ek, 
awaking  faintest  rustle  in  foliage  of  wizard  ash  and  elm,  while  the 
tinkh*  from  the  neighbouring  sheep-walk  conveyed  sweeter  associations 
to  our  mind  than  ever  did  angelus  or  vesper  bell  that  tille<l  “  with  love 
tlie  pilgrim  on  his  way.”  Here  and  there  from  amongst  the  trt‘es 
peeped  out  a  mansion  of  the  resident  gentry  or  more  respectable 
farmers,  with  a  look  of  comfortable  Avarmth  and  well-kept  rei)air,  that 
bespoke  thriving  circumstances  and  improvement  in  all  things  material, 
but  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  were  not  attractive.  The  poor  crea¬ 
tures  who  dwell  in  them  must  be  far  better  oif  than  in  ( Joldsmith’s 
time,  for  the  population  is  thinned  by  emigration,  Avhilst  constant  em- 
]>lgyment  and  regular  wages  are  now  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  scpialid  and  unthrifty  look  about  tluur  homes 
which  is  not  in  kee])ing  with  their  improved  condition,  l^opery,  no 
doubt,  has  something  to  do  with  this  ;  but  still  more,  ])erhaps,  the 
neglect  of  the  classes  above  them,  Avho  are  contented  to  let  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  labourer  remain  at  the  same  low  standard  as  before, 
without  seeking  his  elevation  in  the  social  scale.  They  receive  his 
toil,  they  pay  Ids  wages — by  no  means  inade([uate — and  there  allow 
the  transaction  to  end,  forgetting  to  seal  the  bond  of  obligation 
between  master  and  servant  by  that  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  hireling  which  makes  service  a  ])leasure,  and 
unconcerned  •  to  awaken  that  gratitude  of  the  subordinate,  Avhicli 
returns  tenfold  to  the  master’s  hosom.  _]hit  Ireland  is  not  the  only 
place  where  the  late ‘Mr.  DfuTnmond^s  imperishable  dictum  needs  to 
be  enforced,  that  “  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.”  AVe 
could  point  to  places  in  civilized  England  where  the ’s< pure  cares  less 
for  his  peasantry  than  for  his  game,  and  the  Avealthy  farmer  bestoAvs 
less  conc(?rn  upon  his  labourers  than  up(m  his  horses.  These  things 
are  for  a  lamentation  Avheresoever  they  occur,  but  Avill  mend  Avith  the 
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progress  of  bettor  feeling  and  the  principles  of  that  religion  of  hrotho 
hood  which  bids  every  man  seek  not  his  own  weal,  but  anotlier  * 
There  was  no  destitution  tliat  we  could  perceive,  nor  sign  of  (11.^ 
content ;  but  very  small,  dirty,  and  disreputable  cottages,  sumo 
built  shanty-wise  against  the  sloping  ditch  by  the  roadside,  did 
speak  highly  for  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  the  presence  of  civili/v 
tion.  Had  IVince  Albert  ever  visited  this  country,  he  would  have 
seen  in  this  feature  of  it  a  loud  call  for  the  importation  of  a  few  of 
liis  model  cottages, — the  which,  could  they  be  bodily  transported 
thither,  would  prove  a  greater  blessing  to  the  peasantry  than  could  all 
I^retto  with  its  cat^e  saute  be  carried  by  complaisant  angels  into 
Forgncy,  and  de])osited  in  their  midst.  The  smiling  landscape,  with 
its  fringes  of  green  hedge  and  forest  tree,  its  rich  corn  and  potato  tields 
its  sweet  serpentining  Inney,  and  its  pastures  covered  with  beautiful 
cattle,  wanted  nothing  to  complete  its  homely  perfection,  hut  neat 
dwellings  for  its  peasantry,  and  good  shoes,  we  may  add,  for  their 
children’s  feet.  Candour  must  own,  from  all  that  we  saw  and  heard 
in  our  love-])rompted  pilgrimage  to  this  region,  that  some  visionary 
Auburn  painted  its  village  attractions  on  the  imagination  of  the  poet, 
when  he  penned  his  musical  verses,  and  rendered  into  articulate  speech 
the  dream  of  rural  felicity  presented  by  his  muse. 

A  bye-road — or,  as  they  call  it  here,  a  hohereen — set  between  deep 
hedgerows,  leads  up  the  short  steep  hill,  down  which,  on  the  other  siile, 
a  descent  equally  steej)  leads  to  all  that  remains  of  the  (piondam  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  parish  of  Forgney.  A  path  through  a  short  nii*adow,  and 
past  a  humble  perpetual  spring,  lands  one  amongst  the  almost  umnarked 
graves  that  surround  the  naked  walls  of  the  erewhile  house  of  (led. 
The  bees  were  busy  “redeeming  their  [thyme],’’  singing  as  they  wrought, 
which  is,  in  their  case.  Cod’s  ordinance,  aiul  can  scarcely  be  out  of 
]>lace  with  the  less  instinctive  busy-bodies  of  a  nobler  creation  ;  and 
the  swallows,  as  they  twittered  round  the  deserted  gables,  collectctl 
black-mail  of  the  community  of  the  helpless  evening  Hies.  Here  and 
there  a  limestone  rock  cropped  uj>  amid  occasional  yellow  gorse  and 
])urt>le  heather,  beautiful  wild  grasses  waving  their  fairy  plumes  in  the 
breeze,  wliile  the  gentle  sough  of  the  wind  of  approaching  night  reached 
one’s  ears  in  a  soft  whisper,  that  startled  the  listeners  like  a  breath 
from  the  spirits’  land.  It  was  hard  to  believe  v/e  were  alone  wdli 
the  dead  in  that  forsaken  churchyard  at  that  witching  hour— that 
hour  “  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart  for  a  living  pre¬ 
sence  in  that  most  solitary  spot,  shut  out  by  the  intervening  hill  from 
the  recognition  of  man,  seemed  to  impress  the  hush  of  a  supernatural 
awe  upon  the  soul.  The  view  away  from  the  church  and  hill  was 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  flat  and  meadowy  for  a  considerable 
distance,  now  rising  into  gentle  elevations  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
picture,  where  the  sky  came  down  on  the  horizon,  and  a  portion  ot 
a  sunset  heaven  met  a  portion  of  a  sunset  earth  in  an  am  Icable  embrace, 
that  suggested  comparison  rather  than  contrast.  All  was  so  still,  so 
remote,  so  unlike  the  busy  world  of  action  in  which  our  life  is  habitually 
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ipeiit,  that  it  was  to  be  pardoiiod,  as  a  kind  of  moral  necossity,  under 
the  ciivunistaiices,  if  wo  betliought  us  of,  and  cpiotod  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  elegy  of  Goldsmith’s  contemporary,  Gray  : — 

“  Heiieath  those  rug<red  elms,  that  yew-tree’s  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  hea]>, 

Each  in  his  narrow’  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

“  The  breezy  call  of  incense-l)reathing  morn, 

The  swallow'  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.” 

The  remains  of  the  church  are  the  most  uninteresting  in  the  world  ; 
a  small  parallelogram  of  some  forty  feet  by  live-and-twt*nty,  with  the 
plain  gable  end  of  the  east  alone  surviving,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an 
(iidinary  cottage.  Whatever  the  liomish  Church  may  have  been,  archi¬ 
tecturally,  in  the  second  century  ])receding,  the  Ih’otestaiit  Church  in 
the  eighteenth  century  liad  dwindled  down,  in  the  style  of  its  parochial 
hiiihlings,  to  the  meanest  possible  condition.  It  is  probable  the  comfort 
was  not  wanting  in  this  small  })arisli  church,  of  adequate  pew  accom¬ 
modation,  high-backed  and  exclusive,  for  its  worshi]»}K*is  ;  but  all  the 
splendour  that  should  have  decorated  the  house  of  God,  if  taste  and 
devotion  had  directed  the  application  of  worldly  wealth  to  sacred  p)ur- 
poses,  was  entirely  wanting  here.  Xo  chancel,  no  choir,  no  screen, 
no  “long-drawn  aisle  or  fretted  vault,”  no  clereslorv  or  niullioned  win- 
Jows,  no  trijoruij  no  stone  pulpit,  cloistci*,  or  font.  We 

attach  no  moment  to  such  things  ourselves  ;  we  think  I  )ivine  worshi[) 
the  better  without  distracting  accessaries  ;  Init  we  cannot  deny  that 
the  remains  of  such  costly  monuments  as  these  add  interest  to  an  ec(  1(‘- 
siastical  ruin,  and  tell  us  tales  of  the  liberality  of  a  bygone  age  in  its 
}»rovision  for  the  decoration  of  God’s  house,  to  which  we  always  lend 
a  willing  ear.  Here  all  was  the  reverse  of  this.  The  (diurcli  had 
evidently  borne  resemblance  to  a  l)arn,  and  that  a  very  humble  barn  ; 
and  notliing  but  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  burial-ground,  its 
sacred  uses,  and  its  position  on  the  side  of  a  consichuable  hill,  com- 
iiiaiiding  an  extensive  view  over  a  line  valh‘y,  could  have  commended 
it  to  the  veneration  of  its  congr(‘gation.  Yet,  such  is  the  power  of 
genius,  that  we  felt  the  ])resence  of  Goldsmith  as  vividly  here,  as  if 
all  the  Avealth  of  Gothic  architectun^  had  enrichoel  the  walls  within 
which  he  first  held  unconscious  communion  with  the  Church  of  ( lod 
at  the  ba])tismal  font.  It  was  (Joldsinith  that  l)rought  us  to  Forgney, 
and  not  Forgney.  thal  reminded  us -of -Goldsmith.  The  absence  of 
every  distraction  which  picturesque  ruinhood  might  have  fuinished, 
oidy  drew  our  regard  more  fixedly  to  him,  to  whom,  in  the  all -wise 
aiTangemeiits  of  Ih’ovielence,  had  been  accorded 

“A  liberal  nature,  and  a  niggard  doom, 

A  ditficult  journe  y  to  a  splendid  tomb.” 

As  little  significant  of  the  gicatness  Avhich  Avas  to  folloAv,  as  the 
voi..  II.  u  Q 
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unpretending  village  cliurch  itself,  was  the  rite  of  dedication,  V'lior.*l>v 
somewhere  about  the  Christmas-tide  of  a  little,  ])ale,  un.rainj ! 

hahy  was  registered  on  the  roll  of  th(‘  C’hurch  militant  ;  lii^  tatli..‘« 
Charles  not  very  proud,  perhaps,  of  the  fourth  riTruit  which  his 
parsonage  contrihuted  to  the  ranks.  If  his  four  ehildren  cost  Isim 
at  the  rate  of  t(‘n  pounds  per  annum  each  (a  very  moderate  calcuhiti(.»» 
for  evmi  the  most  shmderly  endowed  eating,  drinking,  and  wearin 
machine),  the  fruitful  mother  and  the  frugal  papa  must  have  had  vt  i 
short  commons  indeed  out  of  all  that  remained  of  his  £10  a  vc  i 
The  widow  of  his  son  lleniy,  curate  of  the  same  j)arish,  was  glad  t 
accept  the  post  of  matron  of  the  Meath  Tnlirmary,  at  Xavan,  some  vcai 
afterwards.  The  har]des  of  care  must  have  spoiled  many  a  iiical  of 
the  sorely-harassed  householder  and  penniless  divine  :  hut  Chiisti;i 
piety  doubtless  tempered  the  hardships  of  his  lot,  and  s]ie«l  the  li<jl 
of  resignation  and  hopefulness  over  a  rugged  path.  On  the  \crv  sjn 
where  we  now  stand,  stood  the  Kev.  Charles  Coldsmith — 'wh. 
folding  the  little  ugly  mortal  in  his  surplice,  he  commended  him,  I 
]>rayer,  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  great  Father  and  the  tutOage  of 
the  Church,  laying  it  in  charge  on  the  recipient  of  baptism,  that  1 
should  yet  prove  “Christ’s  faithful  soldier  and  servant”  until  life  should 
end.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  aii<l 
amid  the  startling  profaneness  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  how  iht* 
young  child  dedicated  there  never  in  his  voluminous  writings  forgot 
the  solemn  vow  and  covenant  made  in  his  name,  and  that,  like 
brother  i>oet,  the  Scottish  bard  of  the  “  The  Seasons,”  he  left  no  liii 
which,  dying,  he  desired  to  blot.  Coldsmith  remembered  tliat  the 
!Mus(‘S  were  chaste,  and  alwavs  treated  them  with  maideiilv  rcseia 
Is  it  not  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  harum-scarum  layman,  that 
lie  denounced,  in  no  very  S([ueamish  age,  the  writings  of  Sterne  a: 
injurious  to  morality  ?  How  line,  too,  is  the  strain  of  his  dedication 
of  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  to  his  old  friend  Johnson  !  “  It  m 

serve  the  interests  ot  mankind,  also,  to  inform  them  that  the  gieater^t 
wit  may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most  uii 
affected  i>iety.”  lUit,  whatever  hopes  or  fears,  joys  or  sorrows,  attended 
the  liaptism  of  that  country  parson’s  son,  it  had  lieen  almost  better 
for  the  unconscious  imp  himself  if  the  font  had  proved  his  tomb  ;  fo: 
a  harder  fate  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  genius,  learning,  and  gene 
rosity  than  that  which  entangled  inextricably  in  its  meshes  the  gifted 
and  genial  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Ilis  was  a  hard  fate,  even  to  the  last, 
Necessity  goading  her  unreluctant  son  to  preternatural  exertion,  till 
the  patient  and  willing  beast  of  burden  was  prematurely  worn  down, 
and  the  light  that  had  lieen  unwisely  fanned  into  brilliancy  went  out 
in  darkness.  Poor  child  !  unlucky  boy  !  ill-starred  scholar  !  and  un 
happy  man  !  Each  advancing  step  was  only  a  struggle  in  the  niir 
till  at  length  he  sank,  and  was  swallowed  up  for  ever  in  the  slough 
of  ominous  name — I  )esponil ! 

What  a  scramble  was  his  life  from  tirst  to  last ! — a  scramble  lor 
bread,  for  fame,  for  enjoyment.  His  experience  of  human  natiuT,  cf 
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Invst  attractive  kind,  and  yet  his  honhojnie  of  spirit  making 
pvorvoiie  love  human  nature  the  better,  lor  including  amongst  its 
ii.ippit*!’  specimens  one  genial  (ioldy.  ilow  he  came  hy  his  name 
Oliver,  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  after  the  (jreaf  Oliver, — there  is  no  niis- 
♦akiin;  whom  we  mean  ;  for  the  parisli  of  his  birth  is  a  colony  of 
Cn>iuwellians,  who  preserv'e  to  this  day  the  traditions  of  their  sires, 
and  exult  in  their  love  of  Protestant  truth  and  civil  freedom.  ( ’roni- 
well  was  no  bad  name-sire  for  our  poetic  hero,  wiio  had  to  light  a 
harder  battle  than  England’s  noble  protector.  The  schooling  of  the 
vaiing  Noll  was  a  scramble,  like  everything  else.  At  Lissoy,  to  which 
Wnelice,  his  father  was  promoted  two  years  after  the  birth  of  his  })oy, 
and  which  yielded  the  larger  commissariat  of  .£200  a  year,  his  early 
indoctrination  was  entrusted  to  a  military  pensioner,  the  prototype  of 
the  immortal  j)icture  : — 

“  The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew — 

'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too.” 

But  here,  besides  the  birchings  which  he  caught  from  the  village 
Orbilius  for  neglected  horn-book  or  forsaken  school — “/  knew  him 
wtdl,  and  every  truant  knew” — the  young  scapegrace,  of  the  mature 
a^e  of  six,  caught  something  worse — the  frightful  small -pox — which 
left  its  mark  of  distigurement  upon  •  his  face  for  ever  thereafter,  and 
made  the  wretched  urchin  an  ill-favonunl  nmn.  After  this  rough 
initiation  into  letters  in  a  hedge  school,  we  find  him  in  a  higher 
soniinary  (the  diocesan  academy  of  Kl])hin),  where  ho  climbed  passably 
up  tlie  ladder  of  “  Parnassus,  l)y  dint  oTlreek,”  laughed  at  and  t)lagucd 
by  the  boys  for  his  unhandsome  phiz  and  quick  r{‘sentm(uits,  yet  kind 
and  atfectionate  where  reparation  was  made,  and  ever  ready  to  for¬ 
give.  The  jests  about  his  apt)earance  he  took  ill  from  the  first  ;  for 
Ids  sensibilities  were  quick  as  an  uncovered  nerve,  and  precocious  in 
tlieir  openness  to  torture, — a  lesson  to  many  who,  in  their  tlujuglit- 
loss  frankness  by  allusions  to  bodily  defects  or  other  blemishes,  intiict 
wounds  upon  the  hearts  of  very  young- children,  which  these  never 
forget.  Goldsmith  would  not  have  strained  his  endeavours  as  he 
did  to  decorate  his  person  with  adventitious  adornments — his  plum- 
coloured  coat  lined  with  satin,  and  his  bloom  continuations — had  he 
not  through  life  been  worried  witli  the  sense  of  his  wanting  Nature’s 
own  letter  of  introduction — a  pleasant  face  and  engaging  person. 

To  three  academies  in  succession,  kept  by  reverend  gentlemen,  wa.s 
Goldsmith  sent ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  had  formed  a  well- 
grounded  acquaintance  with  the  classics— his  schoid  period  ranging 
from  six  to  seventeen — his  vacations  being  spent  at  home.  The  usual 
div  eisions  of  youth  were  his — the  Fives’  Court  at  Pallymahon,  coursing, 
fij^liing,  and  the  less  excusable  invasion  of  his  mughbours’  orchards. 
Ill  such  delassemens  was  a  year  consumed  after  his  leaving  .school, 
and,  we  must  suppose,  in  specific  preparation  to  enter  TTinity  Collegi;, 
bublin,  as  sizar.  lIow  the  t)osition  aimed  at  in  the  University  could 
We  been  considered  a  degradation,  either  by  himself  n-  his  family,  is 
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somewhat  hard  to  iinderstaiul.  Ilis  brother  Henry  had  outored 
pensioner,  ]>avinL,'  of  course  tlie  ordinary  fees  for  liis  edueutioii ;  hiu  it 
is  a  tribute*  U}  the*  ascertained  ability  of  (Oliver,  even  ^hen,  tliat  a  sizu 
sliip  was  ]>rojM  >sed  to  him  as  his  pr(>j)(*r  entrance  into  the  tiauph*  of  tli*- 
Muses.  As  this  post  is  only  acaiuired  by  competitive  examiuution  ,,f 
juobably  as  many  as  a  hundred  candidates  for  ten  vacancies,  and  th- 
ran;4e  of  ])ooks  examined  in  is  extensive,  success  is  creditable; 
were  the  conditions  ever  revoltin^^^  The  education,  the  coiniiions  and 
the  chambers  of  the  sizar  were  free,  so  that  tlie  advantaj^^»  was  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  the  only  real  wron^  ever  sutfered  by  (hddsmith  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  sizarship  arose  from  the  brutality  of  his  tutor,  which 
l)robably  sutferiHl  no  slij^ht  provocation  from  the  obstinate  insoHrt\(„rf 
fd'  his  pupil.  When  Goldsmith  should  have  In'cn  conning  his  problems 
for  his  tutor  s  daily  lecture,  he  was  sauntering  about  the  College  CMuuts— 
a  coarse,  vulgar-looking,  ill-dressed  idler,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  fun, 
and  ever  ready  to  l)ear  his  part  in  any  rebellion  against  authoritv. 
In  pumping  a  bailiff  under  the  (hdlege  hydraulic  machine  within  an 
ace  of  dnnvning,  he  lK)re  so  consi)icuous  a  part  on  onci  occasion,  that 
he  was  publicly  “  cautioned,”  as  the  term  is,  and  narrowly  escaped 
expulsion.  A  riot  of  Town  and  Gown  followed  this  escapadi*,  which 
issued  in  maiming  and  murder,  in  which  our  hero  bore  himself  nian- 
fully,  and  we  are  sure  not  ferociously  ;  nevertheless  none  can  t('ll,  when 
voung  blood  is  warmed  in  a  scuille,  how  n(*ar  the  brand  of  Cain  inav 
be  to  the  brow.  His  next  exjdoit  is  a  dining  party  at  his  rooms— a 
son?  breach  of  discipline  if  ladies  had  the  entree  ;  for  all  the  traditions 
of  the  Virgin  (j^ueen’s  foundation  aro  of  the  monastic  order,  and  breathe 
the  spirit  of  St.  Seiianus’s  iinpiiry — 


“  Quid  foeininis 

Coiiiiimne  est  cum  monachis  ?  ” 


This  obtained  him  a  pounding  from  the  fists  of  his  pugilistic  tutor,  wli  - 
burst  in  upon  the  scene  of  riot,  and  led  to  his  leaving  Ccdlego  in  dis¬ 
gust  next  day.  A  reconciliation,  however,  Avas  patched  up  ere  lonu'; 
and  we  find  the  “  Xe’er-do-weel  ”  coming  forth  in  the  si>ring  of  171'' 
from  the  walls  of  his  Alma  Plater  Avith  all  the  lionours  of  a  vonn^ 
Haccahiureate  adorning  his  head.  He  had  studied  to  some  puipi'se 
sundrv  matters  A\*hile  there — notably  the  human  heart  and  the  ]>han-  j 
tasiiiagoria  <»f  life  ;  had  been  learning,  too,  those  lessons  of  the  cheerful  J 
endurance  of  poA'erty  Avhich  stood  him  in  sucli  stead  afterwards ;  Imw  I 
a  man  might  live  three  days  upon  a  shilling,  and  yet  violate  no  Tenth  = 
Commandment;  but  certainly  the  logic  of  Hurgersdicius,  and  th**  ^ 
subtlety  of  Pa])pus’  problem,  gained  from  him  no  further  acrpiaifitancc  ^ 
than  a  distantly  indite  conje.  (hddsmith  had  no  mind  for  exact  kiuuv-  ^ 
h*dge  ;  his  l)rains  AA'ere  too  much  allied  to  his  haphazard  life  to  1 ' 
at  th(‘  pains  of  that  consecutiA’e  and  (‘xclusiA'e  attention  Avhich  matli'  -  =1 
matics  and  close  reasoning  HHiuired.  His  random  method  of  stud' J 
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resembled  less  the  zone-cinctured  regularity  of  Minerva  than 
Jilt*  lluwiiig  gown  of  his*  native  !Xora — 

“  Which  tioats  as  wihl  as  mountain  breezes.” 

‘  Wliat  Ooldsmith  wanted  throughout  Ids  College  career,  and  what  h(» 
waiitid  all  his  life  long,  was  the  discipline  of  self-control — devotion  to 
jj.urpose,  and  that  a  worthy  purpose.  As  he  sailed  without  rrudeiieo 
j,,r  a  helmsman,  it  is  not  to  be  wondert‘d  at  that  his  banpie  often 
luaivd  shipwreck  on  the  shoals  and  the  rocks,  llis  very  term  of 
please  from  study  Avas  fraught  with  the  utmost  «langer  to  his  genius 
.  jkI  |•rosp(*cts. 

riidetermined  about  a  profession,  we  find  him,  aged  twenty-one,  in 
.  tlie  country,  assisting  his  brother  Henry  in  his  school  during  the  day- 
hut  indemnifying  himself  for  the  (Irudgery  of  drilling  the  jrroj/ria 
I  ^narthn.'i  in  the  morning  by  glorious  symposia  at  the  “Three  flolly 
I’ii^eeiis”  at  night.  If  he  desigiUMl  to  enter  the  ( 'hureh — a  profession  for 
which  he  owned  himself  entindy  without  a  vocation — he  must  Avait  at 
hast  two  years  before  he  could  lie  admitted  to  orders  ;  and  the  interval 
would  have  to  be  spent  somehoAV,  and  Avhere  better  than  under  the 
r'ofof  that  dear  delightful  lirother  Henry,  aaTio,  curate  (*f  Lissoy,  eked 
out  his  stipeiulof  i.'40  by  a  small  classical  school  ?  It  may  sahdy  be 
concluded,  in  common  honesty,  that  Goldsmith  ncATr  conteinidated  a 
tkrical  close  to  his  career;  but,  like  ^MicaAvlier,  in  one  of  Hickens’s 
.'lories,  looked  for  something  to  “turn  up”  to  provide  him  a  more 
suitable  calling.  That  his  family  should  suggest  it,  lioAveA’er,  Avas  (piite 
natural,  for  thcA^  AA^re  a  LeAutical  race,  d'here  Avas  a  Dean  Goldsmith 
llion  living,  and  the  great-grandfather  of  the  jjoet  had  been  in  all  like- 
lihoitd  a  FelloAV  of  Trinity  College,  ami  certainly  held  a  resj)eetable 
Kuietice  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  Indebted  to  his  clerical  bu-other  for 
the  time  being  for  counsel,  sheltiT,  and  occupation,  AV(dl  might  the 
iiiiforgotten  obligation  be  re})aid  in  after  days  by  the  dedication  of  his 
“Tiamdler,”  and  that  most  “musical,  most  melancholy”  (piatrain,  Avhi«*h 
luvathes  an  atfection  beyond  counterfeit,  as  it  displays  a  poetic  taculty 
past  denial — 

“  Wlicre’cr  I  roam,  wbate\’or  realms  to  see, 

My  heart  iintra veil’d  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 

Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  ])ain, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.” 

but  the  evil  and  the  temptation  of  his  pre.sent  life  AA’erc  in  the  in- 
'lulg'uce  of  those  convivial  habits  Avhich,  in  excess,  ruin  character  and 
lorfeit  self-respect.  At  theii^lub  in  lladlyniahon,  a  mile  distant,  met 
'luly  the  better  class  of  tradesmen  and  the  })rofessionals  of  the  toAvn,  to 
play  Avhist,  tell  stories,  sing  songs,  and  drink  punch.  Oliver,  then  fresh 
Iroiii  College,  Avas  full  of  classical  lore.  University  Avit,  1  >ublin  Jacke(*nery 
('lUery,  cliicanery  and  a  thousand  humorous  and  pleasing  traits  de- 
n'T'd  from  his  sup)erior  education  and  residence  in  the  metropolis,  so 
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that  he  naturally  took  a  leading  part  in  their  comivialitief?.  Crushed 
and  cowed  elsewhere,  he  iiiiist  have  found  himself  a  king  amid  tla*  lull 
wits  and  petty  celebrities  of  the  country — admired  for  his  frank  bfuriipr 
and  neighbourly  unreserve  where  he  felt  himself  at  home.  There  have 
been  doubtless  many  deipnosophists  more  wise  than  the  jovial  baccln- 
nals  at  (  Jeorge  Conway’s  inn,  but  we  much  doubt  if  there  ever  were 
many  mci-ri(U-.  The  vtuy  knave  of  clubs  must  have  often  relaxed  lib 
grim  solemnity  of  gaze  into  a  smile  no  less  grim  over  the  wit  and 
laught(‘r,  the  (piips  and  cranks  of  the  young  Collegian,  now  for  the  fust 
time  in  his  lile  launched  upon  the  tide  of  unchecked  and  improvident 
enjoyment. 

d'lie  two  years’  time  come  to  an  end.  "Wdiat  to  do  now  ?  Over- 
P“rsuaded  by  his  family,  he  j)osts  to  the  llishop  of  Elphin,  to  consult 
him  al)out  the  matter  of  ordination ;  but  comes  ignominiously  baek, 
disappointtMl  but  not  elojected ;  the  Bishop,  it  is  said,  taking  oilence 
at  the  scarlet  hue  of  his  breeches.  And  so,  well — so,  best.  The 
training  Oliver  had  undergone  wms  not  the  most  eligible  for  the 
clerical  olHce  : — ducking  duns  and  bonneting  baililfs  in  College  courts; 
saturnalia  in  College  chambers  and  amongst  the  gods  in  the  play¬ 
house  ;  indiscriminate  assault  and  battery  of  miserable  watchmen, 
and  the  r(‘scue  from  the  clutches  of  police-officers  of  defaulting  gowns¬ 
men  ;  ballad-writing  and  singing ;  alternate  beggary  and  feasting ; 
and  all  this  repeated  again  in  many  of  its  features  of  reckless  revel 
in  the  country,  so  far  as  its  comparative  (piiet  admitted  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  scenes.  The  church  even  then  had  its  models  widely 
dillerent  from  all  this,  as  Goldsmith’s  own  excpiisite  picture  of  a 
country  }>arson  shows,  and  the  respectable  Bishop  of  Elphin  wlio  re¬ 
jected  him,  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  cloth  to  an  exterior  more 
conformable  to  the  reipiirements  of  evangelical  proj)riety  and  the  just 
ex}»ectations  of  the  p«*o])le.  In  making  these  moderate  recpiisitioiiss  we 
onlv  take  the  lowest  ground,  as,  when  w'e  ascend  to  the  more  elevah  d 
region,  Ave  can  admit  of  no  inferior  qualification  than  a  new'  heart 
fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  the  Son  of  man  : — 

“  A  heart  in  every  thought  renew’d, 

And  fill’d  with  love  divine.” 

Of  this  qualification  Goldsmith  had  not  at  this  time — perhaps  never — any 
concejdion  ;  and  he  was  ahvays  deficient  in  w  hat  w'e  cannot  but  hold  to 
be  a  great  virtue  in  a  Christian  evangelist — an  economical  management 
of  his  expenditure,  so  as  to  ow'e  no  man  anything,  and  thus  to  set  an 
exanq>le  of  a  very  commonplace  Init  very  essential  piece  of  self-denial. 
Either  in  wutless  exi)enditure  upon  himself,  or  in  uncalculating  gene¬ 
rosity  toward  others,  he  w'asted  the  ni(*ans  w'hich  should  have  secured 
a  resjHrtalde  and  useful  position  in  society,  exposed  himself  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  humiliations,  and  rendered  his  extravagance  an  admonition  to 
nnthrift,  rather  than  an  incentive  to  imitation.  The  liahit  of  prote 
<^Mving,  something  (iiiite  dillerent  from  real  charity — a  mere  weakness 
if  not  a  sill — he  himself  lived  afterwards  to  condemn,  saying  oi  tae 
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'wound.  I'lic  process  was  slow,  Imt  it  killed  him  in  the  Ion?  rnn _ not 

the  first,  not  th(‘  last  martyr  of  seienee, — the  holocaust  gilded  hv  the 
^dorv,  as  he  calls  it,  of  pursuing  “a  track  which  J)rvdeu  ami  (Hwiy 
troll  hid’ore  me.”  In  a  oanvt  in  l\iternost(‘r-row  was  the  fust  Jx 
perienee  of  (loldsmith  of  the  drudoory  of  literature;  hut  in  tiv»' 
months  we  find  him  afloat  again,  charging  his  inhosjiitahle  hosts  the 
man  witli  impertineiue,  the  woman  with  niggardliness,  and  both  wiili 
altering  his  contrihiitions  to  the  “  ^Fonthly  Iteview,” — papers  whirli 
even  as  they  stand,  breathe  the  admirable  style  and  pleasant  vivacity 
of  the  man.  lli'  is  now  without  a  home, — his  letters  are  left  for  him 
at  the  Temple  Kxcliange  coffee-house,  llrief  glimpse  of  his  habitation 
afti*rwards  shows  him  in  a  garret  in  Salisbury-situare,  solacin?  him- 
self,  with  his  ordinary  playfulness,  with  the  observation:  “Addison,  kt 
nu*  tell  you,  wrot  e  his  iioem  of  The  in  a  garret  three  ston  ys 

liigh  ;  and  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  for  1  have  only  got  to  a  second 
storey.”  But  ( loldy  had  to  mount  higher  yet,  being  as  he  savs  of 
himself,  “without  friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence;'’ 
yet  adding,  with  that  fine  practical  morality  which  shines  through  all 
bis  works,  “  Many  in  such  circumstances  would  have  had  ri'conrse  to 
the  friar  s  rope,  or  suicide’s  halter.  But,  with  all  my  follies,  I  had 
principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to  combat  the  other.”  Un¬ 
able  to  g(‘t  bread  of  the  coarsest,  scantiest  kind  l»y  writing  for  the 
pr(‘ss,  behold  him  driven  back  again  to  the  miserable  harbour  ef  the 
Beckham  academy — wtdeome  there  his  genial  smile  and  ascertained 
cajKicity,  notwithstanding  the  amusement  caused  by  his  sinn)licity. 
But  even  this  shelter  gives  way  under  stress  of  circumstances  ;  yet 
net  till  hopes  of  an  aj)pointment  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel  arise 
through  the  interest  of  his  friend  and  emidoyer.  The  api>ointnient 
conit‘s  in  17^8,  but  the  inn)osibility  of  procuring  the  most  modest 
outfit,  dooms  him  to  the  obscure  duaulgery  of  his  London  life  ; — and 
he  is  submerged  fora  time — lost  to  sight  under  the  overwhelming 
Avave  of  adversity,  and  only  looming  uj)  in  an  occasional  charactiuistic 
glimpse — jdaying  his  flute  for  the  ragged  urchins  of  Creen  Arbour 
Court  ;  ]>oi»ped  in  upon  by  the  Lector  of  Eastern  ^lauduit,  afterwards 
Bishop  Bercy,  “  in  a  miserable  dirty-looking  room,  in  which  there  was 
but  one  chair,” — where,  poor  as  he  was.  Goldsmith  could  still  find 
means  to  be  charitable,  for  he  sends  away  happy  the  poor  child  tb  it 
dr<tps  in  unseasonably  while  Percy  was  tliere,  Avith  the  rc({uest,  ‘CMy 
mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  the  favour  of  you  to  lend 
her  a  potful  of  coals.” 

On  this  lowest  round  of  Fortune’s  wheel,  there  is  even  there  much 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  man ;  the  very  assiduity  that  ferreted  out 
these  trivial  and  painful  details,  furnishing  evidence  of  the  fascinating 
interest  of  Goldsmith  and  his  writings.  But  our  thoughts  start  off,  by 
dint  of  contrast,  to  fancy  the  i)ossibilities  of  the  half-starved  doctor  9 
liistorv,  had  he  goiui  to  India  in  pursuance  of  his  appointment.  In  that 
land  of  pagodas  and  gold  mohurs,  he  Avould  have  saved  the  resident  s 
life  by  his  medical  skill,  and  the  grateful  governor  in  return  Avould  have 
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rfCOiiiTiiondeJ  him  for  kniglitliood — Sir  Oliver  Goldsmith  !  a  most 
pleasant  to  his  delighted  ear.  A  poet  he  would  still  have  been, 
and  surpassed  dohii  Leyden  in  his  pictures  of  oriental  life  ;  the  K)ves 
„t‘  Kihrifi  and  Ainjelina  would  have  been  disi)laced  by  some  Indian 
{Jhrldma  and  Mootce,  or  Persian  Anallah  ami  Shilloom  ;  and  he 
would  have  returned  to  England  after  thirty  years’  residence  in  the 
past,  a  marvellous  pundit  in  linguistic  lore,  with  enlarged  liver  owing 
to  lii"^  indulgence  in  hot  curries,  mulligatawny,  and  arrack  j)unch  ;  and 
a  wealthy  nawaub  for  his  industry  in  getting,  and  care  in  keeping  the 
ruj>ecs.  Put  this  last  supposition  djislies  to  pieces  the  frail  edihee  of 
j  our  phantasmagoria.  2s  o  su}>position  was  ever  more  baseless  than 
'  that  Goldy  could  have  been  rich  ;  he  wanted  the  bump  of  accumula- 
j  tion,  as  he  wanted  the  instinct  of  cruelty.  He  could  no  more  hoard  a 
I  guinea  than  cut  a  throat.  Goldy  might  have  heard,  after  any  amount 
I  of  Indian  experience,  Sheridan’s  denunciation  of  a  Warren  I  Listings 
without  a  blush  or  self-couvscious  sigh.  There  lived  not  that  human 
being  whom  he  would  have  wronged  of  a  stiver  for  all  the  treasures  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Letter  starve  on  eighteenpence  a  day — the  sum  ho 
allots  an  author  for  living  ‘‘  in  London,  without  being  contemptible.” 
Nay,  better  starve  right  out,  than  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  clamorous  misery, 
or  misappropriate  the  means  of  others.  We  may  have  lost  whole 
gorgeous  Vatheks  from  his  not  having  visited  the  region  of  oriental 
tiction,  or  the  waggeries  of  a  new  Jleetojmdcfdi  ;  but  no  bloated  sen¬ 
sualist  have  we  lost,  no  extortionate  nabob,  no  millionnaire  enriched 
at  the  expense  of  blood  and  tears  of  sutfering  thousands. 

Obscure  and  unfriended.  Goldsmith  toils  at  his  “  Incpiiry  into  tho 
Present  State  of  Polite  'Learning  in  Europe  a  work  which,  for  its 
coiupreliensive  views,  few  but  Goldsmith 'could  have  written  ;  himself 
the  while  the  most  vivid  illustration  of  the  hardships  he  describes. 
Wluit  he  pul)lished  in  17/>9,  on  the  miserable  condition  of  an  author, 
was  a  prophecy  to  some  extent  of  his  shortened  career.  “  His  sim¬ 
plicity  exj)Oses  him  to  all  the  insidious  a])proaches  of  cunning,  his 
sensibility  to  the  slightest  invasions  of  contempt.  Though  possessed 
of  fortitude  to  stand  unmoved  the  expected  bursts  of  an  earthquake, 
yet  of  feelings  so  excpiisitely  poignant  as  to  agonize  under  the  slightest 
(lisa])pointnient.  Proken  rest,  tasteless  meals,  and  causeless  anxieties, 
shorten  his  life,  or  render  it  unfit  for  active  employment ;  prolonged 
vigils  and  intense  application  still  further  contract  his  span,  and  make 
his  time  glide  insensibly  away.”  That  his  career  did  not  take  a  more 
tragic  and  desperate  turn,  was  only  owing  to  the  sunniness  of  his  soul, 
and  his  larger  measure  of  self-respect ;  for,  alas  !  many  have  fallen  as 
he  describes  them  :  “  schooled  by  continual  adversity  into  a  hatred  of 
their  kind ;  flying  from  thought  to  drunkenness  ;  yielding  to  the  united 
pressure  of  labour,^-penuryj  and  soitow  ;  sinking  unheeded,  without 
one  friend  to  drop  a  tear  on  their  unattended  obsequies ;  and  indebted 
to  charitv  for  a  grave.” 

Put  with  this  extract  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  night  of  weeping, 
for  the  dawn  of  success  was  at  hand.  The  toils  of  his  genial  soul 
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wore  always  unduly  severe,  and  to  the  List  gasp  ill-reipiited  ;  \jyxt 
toil  was  not  so  hopeless  as  before,  nor  his  soul  so  tilleil  with  the  con 
tempt  of  his  beggarly  emj)loyers.  His  merits  began  to  be  asoertaiiu'd 
and  publishers  were  emulous  to  secure  his  co-operation,  so  that  he 
could  fix  a  more  adequate  price  on  his  compositions,  and  live 
on  better  fare,  and  sport  a  })each-coloured  livery  now  and  then,  and 
deceive  himself  into  the  idea  that  he  was  a  beau  and  a  member  of  the 
mowle.  His  turning  i)oint  was  the  Essay,  wherewith  he  had  solaced 
his  spider-garnished  garret  and  his  loathly  labours  as  usher  in  the 
school,  published  by  Dodsley,  in  17o9.  This  led  the  Avay  to  papers  in 
The  Bee,  a  journal  relying  mainly  on  his  contributions  for  success  • 
on  wdiich,  how'ever,  the  gods  did  not  smile,  for  it  died  eight  weeks 
after  its  birth.  Jlut  there  w^re  other  magazines  a  host,  and  then,  as 
now,  these  furnished  a  livelihood  to  scores  of  scribblers,  gifted  or 
dull,  as  the  case  might  be — there  being  very  small  fry  as  well  ns 
very  respectable  sturgeons  of  literature  at  all  times.  So  wtU  did  his 
papers  in  The  Bee  tell  on  publishers  and  brother  authors,  though  not 
on  the  general  public,  that  they  secured  him  two  or  three  engagements 
at  once, — a  w^onderful  anel  pleasing  success  for  a  ])ersoii  in  desperate 
straits  up  to  this  crisis  of  his  history.  Those  delightful  magazine 
essays  of  his,  •which  are  brimful  of  such  genial  humour,  and  sparkle 
W’ith  so  brilliant  a  style,  Avere  paid  for  by  the  muniticent  sum  of  one 
guinea  each.  Smollett’s  British  Mwjazine  and  Xew^berry’s  Public 
Ledger, — the  one  a  monthly  periodical,  the  other  a  daily  pai)er, — 
engaged  his  services  ;  and  in  tlie  pages  of  the  latter  came  out  in  suc¬ 
cessive  papers  those  delightful  wdiiins  afterw’ards  called  “  The  Citizen  of 
the  World,”  but  known  on  their  first  appearance  as  “Chinese  Letters.” 
There  w’as  more  than  humour  in  these  light  satires,  there  Avas  deep- 
seated  philanthropy,  and  an  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  that  age,  many 
of  Avhich  have  remained  for  the  present  one  to  correct.  He  saAv  witli 
prophetic  eye  that  America  AA’Ould  be  lost  to  us  ;  denounced  Justices’ 
justice  in  certiiin  adjudications ;  the  sordid  pennies  of  Deans  and 
Chapters  obtained  by  shoAving  their  cathedrals  ;  shedding  of  blood  in 
causeless  A\mis,  and  pecuniary  lines  in  seduction  cases.  Quackery, 
fashion,  and  the  cant  of  criticism,  came  under  his  lash  ;  together  Avitli 
all  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  the  clerical  pn)fessioiu 
Lawyers  Avere  potted  by  him  as  freely  as  the  members  of  any  other 
calling,  for  hampering  justice  Avith  tedious  processes,  perplexing  forms 
and  terms,  and  nec‘dlcss  expense  ;  Avhile  he  raised  his  A'oice  much  in 
adwance  of  his  day  against  the  frequency  of  death  punishments.  Thus 
it  Avill  bo  seen  that  the  heart  of  this  good  man  guided  his  head,  and 
that  that  head  itself  aams  kneaded  of  such  serviceable  stutf,  that  it 
could  ahvays  adA’ance  sufheient  reasons  to  justify  the  pronqdings  of 
the  heart.  In  Wine  Office  Court,  in  Flecd  Street,  he  is  noAv  enabled  to 
occupy  what  Avere  called  respectable  lodgings.  There  first  that  not 
less  noble  soul  visited  him, — a  learned,  honourable,  and  scarcely  less 
suffering  member  of  the  literary  craft — the  great  Samuel  Johnson  ;  a 
man  Avhose  prejudices,  Avhich  he  called  princq>les,  were  immoA'able  as  a 
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T(X'k,  but  whoso  lioart  all  the  while  was  teiuleras  a  child’s.  “Johnson/^ 
s;ud  ( lol Jy,  when  he  heaixl  him  called  Ti’sa  Major,  “has  nothiiif'  of 
the  bear  but  his  skin.”  To  Goldsmith  he  acted  the  j^art  of  a  great, 
kin»l,  patronizing  brother,  half  sharing  and  half  censuring  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Goldsmith,  but  evidently  loving  him  with  all  his  soul.  Peace 
1)0  with  their  manes  !  Light  rest  the  mould  upon  their  heads  !  Long 
niay  their  inlluence  survive  in  our  literatui'c  !  Never  be  their  names 
mentioned  apart — jmr  nohile  frafnim!  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  were  far  mon^akin  by  tlie  gifts  of  their  genius 
and  the  necessities  of  their  position,  than  Johnson  and  Boswell  could 
ever  be.  For  a  Scotch  laird,  Pxtzzy  was  a  prodigy  of  “  wiit,”  or  of 
something  like  it,  but  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  either 
the  noble  Englishman  or  the  sweet-natured  Hibernian.  Pozzy  was  a 
kind  of  wise  fool,  for  liis  very  dafthood  had  a  fpiality  of  thrift  in  it 
without  parallel  elsewhere  ;  a  vain  coxcomb,  and  unredeemed  natural, 
blit  for  his  homage  to  learning  and  worth  in  the  person  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend. 

Come  wo  now  to  the  period  of  the  immortal  “Vicar,”  conceived  and 
brought  forth  in  “  Merrie  Islington  that  classic  locality  to  which 
the  genius  of  Cowper  has  given  iierpetual  renown  in  the  lay  of  the 
“  London  IMercer  ”  (hight  Giliiiii),  hero  of  the  unlucky  progr(‘Ss.  Here, 
as  a  publisher’s  hack,  we  find  Goldsmith  lodged  and  boarded  in  com¬ 
parative  splendour  for  L'oO  a-year,  an  immense  stride  in  social  comfort, 
in  possession,  moreover,  of  jiure  suburban  air,  and  of  the  sight  of 
green  lields,  and  visited  by  and  entertaining  friends.  At  this  time 
begins  his  connection  with  Peynolds’s  Literary  Club — one  of  the  most 
boasted  distinctions  of  his  life,  coupled  with  the  chagrins,  nevertheless, 
which  all  changes  bring  with  them.  No  change  brings  all  the  hajipi- 
iiess  to  its  subject  which  is  expected.  No  one  circumstance  on  earth 
is  all  good.  So,  beyond  the  harass  of  narrow  circumstances,  Goldy  had 
annoyances  and  rutile  enough  in  his  intercourse  with  his  best  and  even 
admiring  friends.  He  pays  them  off,  indeed,  in  their  own  ( oin,  in  his 
po(‘m  of  “  Ketaliation,”  but  their  causeless  j>rovocation  called  it  forth. 
Poverty,  however,  had  not  (juite  relaxed  her  clutch  of  her  scm  ;  for,  about 
to  be  arrested  for  debt  at  the  suit  of  his  landlady.  Goldsmith  jiroduced 
to  his  friend  Johnson  the  manuscript  of  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,” 
which  the  latter  forthwith  sold  for  iGO,  and  obtained  at  once  present 
relief  and  undying  fame  for  his  friend, — that  charming  tale  which 
Goethe  in  liis  extreme  old  age  (an  octogenarian)  read  over  “  again, 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  a  little  affected  by  the  lively  recollection” 
how  it  had  absorbed  and  instructed  his  youtli. 

Encouraged. at  tliis  time  to  resume  his  medical  j»rofe.ssion  at  the 
suggestion  of  Iteynolds,  the  successful  painter,  who  made  hisi:G000  a- 
yejir  more  easily  than  the  man  of  letters  did  JCGO,  we  find  our  Goldy 
bursting  out  into  the  full  bloom  of  “purjile  silk  .‘<mall-clothes,  and  a 
scarlet  roquelaur  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  with  full-dre.ss  wig,  sword, 
and  gold-headed  cane.”  But  nobody  would  consoiit  to  be  cither  killed 
or  cured  bv  him  ;  so  that  Goldsmith  was  forced  to  remain  what  des- 
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tiny  intended  him  for — a  writer  of  books.  The  world  would  not 
accept  him  in  the  «loul)lo  capacity  of  herald  of  the  Muses  and  luiui.ster 
of  .T^culapius.  llis  callinj'  as  a  minstrel  was  recognized  in  his  “Tn 
veller,”  which  won  all  suffrages  by  its  fine  social  i)hilosopliy ;  but  his 
♦liploma  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  whether  in  LoikIoh 
or  elsewhere,  was  worth  to  him  the  price  of  the  parchment,  and  no 
more.  Ever  fond  of  the  theatre,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  lonely 
condition  in  great  London — his  chief  resource  from  absolute  solitude 
in  many  a  dull  evening  of  a  hard-worked  day — and  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  its  larger  rewards.  Goldsmith  brought  out  on  the  sta‘'e 
his  comedy  of  the  “  Good-Natured  ^lan,’’  a  sketch,  the  original  Ibr 
which  was  evidently  himself.  The  vexations  that  preceded  its  appear¬ 
ance  were  of  the  most  harassing  kind,  his  experience  of  “  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  ”  in  the  region  of  stage  authordoni  bciin^  the 


a  theater  are  the  foundation  of  all  Pillous  complaints.  I  speak  hy 
expeariance.  I  have  been  fretted  by  managers  till  my  gaul  has  over¬ 
flow’d  like  the  river  Nile.”  Less  susceptible  than  this  hillous  lady, 
G(ddsmith  mask' red  his  chagrins,  and  pocketed  the  few  hundred  pounds 
which  rewarded  his  labours.  The  world  probably  was  as  much  sur- 
l)rised  at  the  genius  displayed  in  his  comedy,  which  enriched  the  stage 
with  some  fresh  characters,  as  it  had  been  by  his  “  Traveller,  of  which 
one  of  his  candid  club-mates  said  :  1  do  believe  that  he  wrote  this 

poem  himself ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  is  believing  a  great  deal.” 
U'he  fact  is,  Goldsmith  was  great  with  his  pen,  but  his  utterances  were 
not  profound.  His  jokes  were  often  spoiled  in  the  telling.  Hearing 
To]diani  Beauclerc  recommend  sending  a  dish  of  boiled  pease  of  in¬ 
describable  colour  to  Hammersmith,  as  the  way  to  Turnham  Green, 
— Goldy,  repeating  it  as  his  own  afterwards,  is  said  to  have  flounden  d 
out,  “That  that  was  the  way  to  7nake  Unn  green.’^  This  certainly 
was  not  a  bright  sally,  if  it  be  true.  Johnson  was  great  with  both 
tongue  and  pen  ;  but  Johnson,  in  many  respects,  stands  alone — a  more 
learned  and  many-sided  man — as  the  Eton  master  once  distinguished 
them.  Dr.  Major  and  Dr.  Minor;  a  distinction  at  which  Goldy  gnashed 
llis  teeth,  and  said,  “  Now  that  fellow  is  enough  to  make  one  commit 
suicide.” 

On  the  strength  of  his  successful  play,  Goldsmith  took  chambers, 
one  storey  lower  down,  in  the  Temple,  and  committed  strange  extrava¬ 
gances  in  furniture  and  dress  for  one  so  lightly  burthened  with  resources 
for  jiayment.  One  of  his  tailors  bills  records,  among  three  suits  sup- 
jdied  just  after  his  comedy  was  acted,  “  One  of  Tyrian  bloom,  satin 
grain,  and  garter-blue  silk  breeches  the  incongruity  of  these  with 
his  known  circumstances  being  the  wonder  of  his  style  of  costume  ; 
as  we  i)resume,  that  in  other  respects,  it  was  common  with  gentlemen 
of  that  day.  His  chambers  were  often  scenes  of  uproarious  fun,  as 
poor  Mr.  Blackstone,  who  lived  just  beneath,  complained,  while  com¬ 
piling  his  “  Commentaries.”  The  merriment  of  his  domestic  saturnalia 
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>va>  interchanged  with  what  ho  called  a  **  Shoemaker’s  Holiday  or,  a 
walk  to  Highbury  Barn,  across  tho  fields,  and  a  dinner  at  that  cheap 
ordinary.  By  unwonted  extravagance,  and  a  more  than  usual  number 
of  such  holidays,  the  poor  scribe  began  to  feel  embarr.issLMi  again  ; 
borrowed  money  from  a  fellow  Tem])lar,  and  once  more  had  to  enter 
the  harness  of  hard  work  for  the  booksellers.  His  occasional  n‘treat 
from  duns  and  the  enticements  of  ])leiisure  was  found  at  a  cottage 
eight  miles  up  the  Edgware  Hoad.  The  “  Deserted  Village  ”  and  tlie 
“Koman  History”  were  finished  here.  His  friend  Johnson  put  him 
ill  the  first  class  of  historians,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  the  latter 
work,  i)referring  him  to  “the  verbiage  of  Bobertson  and  the  foppery 
of  Balryniple . He  has  the  art  of  compiling  and  saying  every¬ 

thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  })leasing  manner.  He  is  now  writing  a  Natural 
History,  and  will  make  it  as  interesting  as  a  Persian  tale.”  Tliis  was 
ill  17(38 — 9.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  about  this  time 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  to  the  Boyal  Academy,  through  tho 
friciidshii^  of  Keynolds,  but  without  salary  ;  and  he  himself  says  of 
liis  penniless  preferment,  “  Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  some¬ 
thing  like  rufiles  to  one  that  wants  a  shirt.”  Of  like  unprofitable 
character  was  that  Oxford  ad  eundem,  said  to  have  been  procured 
for  him  by  his  friend  Johnson  in  the  spring  of  1769.  All  this 
time  he  was  living  thoughtlessly  on  advances  from  the  booksellers  for 
(piires  of  ^IS.  to  be  yet  furnished  at  the  cost  of  wearisome  toil  by  day 
and  night,  or  never  to  be  furnished  at  all.  By  1772  he  had  receiv(*d 
and  expended  the  whole  eight  hundred  guineas  ])romised  to  him  for  his 
“  Animated  Nature,”  while  upwards  of  a  third  of  that  large  com})iIatiou 
was  still  incomplete.  It  was  duly  finished,  however  ;  for  Goblsmith  was 
a  man  of  honour,  so  far  as  intentions  and  possibility  of  performance 
went.  If  he  died  at  last  X‘2000  in  debt,  the  credit  given  him  bespeaks 
the  confidence  which  publishers  had,  both  in  his  })rinciples  of  integrity 
and  powers  of  composition.  That  he  was  so  largely  trusted  in  tho 
notorious  emptiness  of  his  purse  is,  so  far,  proof  that  he  was  deemed 
worthy  of  trust.  “  Oh,  sir,”  said  two  sister  milliners,  who  were  his 
creditors  to  some  amount,  with  a  generosity  more  common  amongst 
women  than  the  sterner  sex ;  “  sooner  persuade  him  to  let  us  work  for 
him  gratis,  than  sutler  him  to  apply  to  any  other.  We  are  sure  that 
he  will  2jay  us  if  he  can^ 

AVe  cannot  help  regretting,  nevertheless,  that  the  better  company 
which  his  increased  reputation  enabled  him  to  keep,  should  have  in¬ 
volved  him  in  expenses  that  harassed  his  peace,  and  worked  him  to 
death.  Cards  were  always  played  at  the  houses  he  frequented  ;  and 
Goldy  not  only  played,  but  invariably  lost ; — others  the  impalers,  and 
he  the  hapless  fly ‘which  Buzzed  around  the  pin.  As  long  as  the  money 
lasted  for  this  or  any  other  expenditure,  all  was  well ;  but  the  torment 
of  impecuniosity  took  ample  revenge  on  him  afterwards  for  the  thought¬ 
less  folly  of  his  wastefulness.  In  such  moods  he  penned — 

“  I  lay  clown  my  stake,  apparently  cool. 

While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pool.” 
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Tho  open-handed  generosity  of  the  bard,  exemplifying  all  that  he 
had  ever  written  iu  commendation  of  unworldly  simi)Ucity  of  action 
contributed  to  strip  him  of  his  last  sixpence,  and  left  him  a  prcv  to 
constant  annoyance.  His  pocket  was  nev'er  buttoned,  his  purse  noviT 
clasped.  When  he  died,  half  a  long  bill  of  <£80  due  to  his  tailor 
was  for  clothes  supplied  to  a  thoughtless  nephew,  who  livnnl  in  London 
for  years  on  his  resources.  The  helpless,  the  wretched,  the  vicious 
the  impoverished,  the  improvident,  found  iu  Goldsmith  a  too  sviu- 
pathizing  patron  and  friend  :  he  relieved  their  miseries,  but  he  could 
not — perhaps  he  did  not  seek  to— cure  their  faults. 

Woe-worn,  way-worn,  work-worn,  see  him  at  last  lie  down  to  die 
in  the  spring  of  1774.  He  had  only  reached  middle  age  (his  fortv-lifth 
year) ;  and  though  he  had  done  within  this  interval  more  than  most 
men,  an<l  might  fairly  look  to  do  much  more,  his  sedentary  habits  luul 
induced  disease,  and  this  drew  on  fever,  and  death.  When  asked  bv 
his  physician,  who  found  his  complaint  obstinately  resist  treatment 
and  complicated  with  unusual  features,  “  Is  your  mind  at  ease  i  ”  the 
wretched  invalid,  on  the  borders  of  anotlier  world,  could  only  reply, 

“  Xo,  it  is  not a  painful  revelation  of  what  was  passing  within,  aiul 
of  two-fold  significance.  It  probably  bespoke  reflection  on  thought¬ 
less  folly  in  past  years,  or  bewailed  the  soil  of  sin  upon  a  soul  that 
felt  keenly,  in  that  hour  of  imminent  danger,  how  God  had  not  been 
in  all  its  thoughts,  as  well  as  dread  of  pecuniary  liabilities  staring  him 
in  the  face,  should  he  recover.  Few  death-beds  could  be  more  de})loi- 
able  than  tho  lonely  departure  of  this  most  social  and  kindly-natured 
of  human  beings,  and  yet  few  were  visited,  when  the  last  scene  was 
over,  wdth  more  genuine  regret.  The  poor  and  disreputable — the 
classes  whom  fashion  ignores,  and  the  eye  of  detective  justice  watches — 
croNvded  the  stairs  of  his  chambers,  and  wailed  aloud  their  hopeless 
grief.  With  him  failed  the  crust  that  stayed  many  a  wretch’s  hunger, 
ami  with  him  died  the  voice  that  ever  pleaded  for  humanity  to  th.e 
criminal.  Learned  Friendship  i)eniied  that  graceful  tribute  which  is 
every  way  worthy  of  Goldsmith  : — 

“Qri  JIULLUM  FERE  SCRIRENDI  GENUS 
NON  TETIGIT 

KuLLUM  quod  TETIGIT  NON  OENAVIT,” 

but  we  greatly  question  whether  a  more  noble  ej)itaph  did  not  fall  from 
his  own  pen  in  his  plea  for  mercy  to  guilty  convicts — that  the  shambles 
of  the  public  executioner  might  run  less  profusely  with  human  gore 
“  As  their  faces  are  like  ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too  :  few  minds  are 
so  base  as  that  perseverance  cannot  amend.  A  man  may  see  his  last 
crime  without  dying  for  it,  and  very  little  blood  wdll  servo  to  cement 
our  security.’^ 

Poor  Goldy — humanest  and  gentlest  of  the  sons  of  men  ;  wise,  b^o, 
with  a  wisdom  beyond  his  generation,  if  love  be  wisdom — died,  thus 
early,  of  a  broken  heart.  He  hoped  and  hoped,  and  hoped  and  hoped, 
to  tho  last  moment,  till  hope  itself  broke  down,  and  then  he  died. 
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Xonoof  his  groat  friends  came  to  tlio  rcscuo — none  held  out  a  helping 
h:uid.  No  pension,  no  laureateship,  no  sinecure,  filled  his  purse,  and 
ailoriiod  his  brow,  nor  spared  his  toil,  while  mediocrity  clutched  the 
prizes  around  him  at  will.  It  is  a  stamling  disgrace  to  the  men  of 
his  time,  the  English  ('ourt  that  knew  his  merit,  the  Irish  aristocracy 
to  whose  soil  he  gave  renown,  that  no  permanent  provision  was  made 
for  the  struggling  man  of  letters.  Hut  posterity  has  made  him  such 
repartition  as  is  in  its  power,  and  recognizes  in  this  literary  galley-slave 
who  ]>erished  at  the  oar,  the  author  of  the  sweetest  penun  (“  The 
Deserted  Village’'),  the  purest  novel  (“The  Vicar  of  Waketield”),  the 
most  musical  ballad  (“  Edwin  and  Emma”),  the  most  humorous  comedy 
(“.She  Stoops  to  Conquer”)  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Further,  he 
who  sleeps  without  a  memorial  in  the  Temple  burial-ground  will,  ere 
long,  stand  in  marble  in  the  grounds  of  Dublin  University,  this 
sculj)tured  monument  promoted  by  the  present  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  the 
aniial)le  and  accomplished  Eiirl  of  Carlisle.  Hut,  monument  or  none, 
so  long  as  the  English  language  lives — nay,  so  long  as  human  naturo 
lives  with  its  “  praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles,” — so  long 
may  we  predict  the  immortality  of  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

AVe  may  not  even  yet  leave  the  Goldy  country,  though  we  have 
followed  the  career  of  our  hero  to  the  last  scene  of  his  uneventful 
history,  without  a  glance  at  another  of  Goldsmith’s  early  haunts. 
()ll  to  Abbey  8hrule !  the  day  divine,  the  sun  in  the  ascendant,  the 
drive  delightful,  the  spot  itself  the  perfection  of  lowland  beauty.  Our 
course  takes  us  along  the  demesne  wall  of  Newcastle,  while  on  every 
side  the  country  smiles  with  the  riches  of  corn  and  potato,  fine  j)astures 
and  well-bred  cattle,  sweetest  clover  and  fragrant  bean.  Over  the 
lovely  Inney  (fairest  of  trout-streams  I)  make  we  our  way,  by  its  capital 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  and  then  on  our  left  a  stile  takes  us  straight  into 
the  old  abbey  burial-ground,  where  grave.s,  new  as  well  as  old,  still 
j>roclaun  the  dominion  of  King  Death.  Gently  rising  from  the  river, 
at  a  distance  of  liftv  vards  from  its  bank,  stands  all  that  nunains  of  the 
quadrangular  conventual  buildings,  a  square  tower  and  the  old  chapel 
being  the  parts  in  best  jireservation.  Hut  cattle  now  shelter  from  the 
noontide  heat  where  once  ascetic  piety  offered  its  devotions, — a  dese¬ 
cration  which  we,  all  unecclesiastical  as  wo  are  in  our  tastes  and  ten¬ 
dencies,  do  not  regard  without  pain  ;  for 

“  Even  the  fiiintest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  w’aken  thoughts  divine.” 

Up  the  tower  we  scrambled,  and  were  rewarded  with  a  clianning 
lowland  view',  in  which  the  serpentining  Inney  formed  the  leading 
feature  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  showdng  the  sheen  of  its  silver  scales 
in  the  convolutions  of  its  flashing  course.  A  broad,  slightly  undulating 
valley  filled  the  field  of  vision,  green  hedgerows  divided  the  fields, 
abundant  trees  grew'  up  amid  the  w'hitethorn  and  hazid  of  the  fence.s, 
and  the  wdiolc  formed  a  W'rejith  of  greenery  that  few'  spots  outside  the 
Emerald  Isle  could  show’.  Skirting  the  champaign  through  wdiich  the 
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river  disported  in  its  winding  progress,  wore  golden  corn-fields  with 
their  ripening  grain — a  brilliant  frame  to  a  cpiiet  picture.  The  villvro 
was  near  enough  to  he  a  prominent  ol)jeet  in  tlie  scene,  ])ut  not 
near  to  intrude  upon  the  n^pose  of  man’s  last  resting-place  (Koi/^ty/rvjpioi ) 
the  cemetery  of  the  old  Cistercians.  And  the  sun  shone  down  upon 
that  open  rural  depository  of  the  dead,  as  if  death  were  nowhere  in 
the  world. 

Here  doubtless  the  infant  Goldsmith  often  played  “  hide  and  sock  ’’ 
about  the  tombstones  and  the  walls  of  the  ancient  abbey ;  liere  sliicd 
liis  “  duck  and  drake  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  stream  ;  here  a 
little  later,  enacted  the  “gay  deceiver^’  to  credulous  trout,  and  piko 
and  eels,  whom  with  their  tinny  compeers  he  tempted  to  their  undoini:  - 
here,  perhaps,  solaced  the  pangs  of  his  early  loves  for  rustic  belles  with 
the  plaintive  pipings  of  his  llute  ;  and  here  he  should  have  rep«»sed  in 
deatli.  Such  would  have  been  the  poet’s  choice,  had  his  fortunes 
allowed  it ;  for  strange  it  is  to  mark  how  instinctively,  as  the  hare 
winds  round  to  its  form  in  its  distress,  man,  as  he  grows  older,  turns 
his  thoughts  and  natural  longings  toward  the  home  of  his  infanev,  and 
would  leave  life  on  the  spot  where  he  entered  it.  But  we  i)ractisc  a 
terrible  deception  on  ourselves  when  we  hope  to  recall  in  advanced 
years  the  thoughtless  joyance  of  youth  which  gives  this  particular 
locality  its  remembered  charm ;  for,  alas  !  the  charm  is  gone,  although 
the  place  remains.  In  vain  we  cry,  “  Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the 
wild  freshness  of  morning  !”  for  the  age  of  miracles  is  over,  and  the 
degrees  go  not  back  on  the  dial  any  more.  Only  four  years  before  his 
death.  Goldsmith  expresses  his  longing  for  homo  :  “  If  (jood  thin<i!<  at 
last  arrice^  I  hope  one  day  to  return.”  lie  would  not  go  back  a 
disaj)pointed  pauper — displumed  and  disconsolate — de])eiident  ujxm 
charity  for  crumbs ;  but  if  he  could  fly  back  to  his  perch — full-feathered 
at  least,  if  not  finely  feathered — then  is  there  no  spot  on  earth  he  would 
prefer  to  (piiet  Abbey-Shrule,  to  dull  and  distant  Ballyniahon,  prosai(; 
Lissoy,  and  economical  Pallas.  But  it  was  not  so  written  in  the  book 
of  Inliidte  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and 


**  Before  tlie  Chastener  humbly  let  us  bow.** 

^lelancholy,  however,  is  not  our  cue,  although  resignation  to  the  be¬ 
hests  of  Heaven  is  ever  seasonable.  AVho  can  be  sad  under  such  a  skv, 
in  such  a  tranquil  scene  as  tliis  ]  Shelley’s  sentimental  trash  in  the 
Campo  Cestio  at  Boine  acquires  a  glimmering  of  sense  here,  from  its 
applicability  to  this  unpretending  sleeping-place  of  the  dead,  where 
the  plash  of  streams,  the  low  of  cattle,  the  sigh  of  the  breeze  throu^di 
the  ruins,  and  the  chirp  of  the  robin,  are  the  sole  violators  of  the 
scditudc  :  “It  might  make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.”  But  Goldsmith  wished  for  this 
seclusion  to  live,  not  die  in;  his  mind  w’as  of  too  healthy  a  cast  to  own 
a  sympathy  with  the  morbid  pulings  of  unbelief.  And  like  the  cheerful 
creed  of  Goldy  is  our  own — to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  and  leave 
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[e  tilt*  hour  and  the  place  of  rest  to  the  appointment  of  that  Heaven 
'  whi«‘li  Joeth  “  all  things  well.’^ 

From  sparkling  Tnney  to  kingly  Longh  Ih*o  on  the  Shannon,  is  but 
;i  step  ;  a  few  Irish  inil(*s,  it  is  trm*,  in  tlie  language  of  j)rose — but  our 
iiiooil  is  not  prosaic  now.  Out  sjuvads  this  nol)l(>  sheet  of  water,  with 
'  its  laughing  wavelets  and  its  hundred  isles — fishermen  trawling  their 
nets,  pleasure  parties  courting  health  on  the  dancing  ripple.  Fhnbattled 
keeps  of  the  olden  time  guard  the  flood,  seated  in  handsome  parks, 
converted  into  modern  drawing-rooms — nobler  uses,  to  embellisli  life, 

■  than  atford  covert  for  rebellion,  or  protect  feudal  oppression  from  re¬ 
prisals  I  Polish,  and  civilization,  and  law  is  here  ;  yet  here  still,  in 
;  tliosi^  rocky  islets,  the  distiller  of  jioteen  whisky  elinles  the  vigilance 
of  the  revenue  ollicer,  and  All  Saints  (one  of  the  most  considerable 
iiifs)  contributes  its  ttov  otco  to  the  brewers  of  sinners’  drink,  'i'ho 
delicate  confessions  there  anent  of  our  beardless  boatmen  were  made 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy  ;  hence  our  revelations  on  this  topic  can  be 
neither  free  nor  full.  Our  benevolent  wish  in  reply  to  their  candour 
Wii3,  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  temptation — pots,  worms,  wash,  and 
malt — were  down  ten  fathoms  deej)  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  wheri*at 
our  Paliniirus  stared,  wondering  how  Irishmen  could  deem  lightly  of 
the  merits  of  poteen. 

Jhit  time  Hies,  and  necessity  calls  for  our  sjieedy  ndurn  from  this 
most  pleasant  spot,  where,  beyond  (piestion.  Goldsmith  the  youngster 
often  rambled,  and  mused,  and  angled.  Learned  ])ro lessors  had  to 
lecture,  in  obedience  to  Government  calls,  to  the  rural  aristocracy  of 
Ixillvmahon  on  the  wonders  of  natural  science  ;  and  when  (  Government 
calls,  loyal  interpreters  of  its  will  obe}'.  Fhiglaiid  to  the  rescue  of  Long- 
foid  ignorance  ! — and  Ihigland  lectured  not  in  vain  :  Ireland,  if  some¬ 
what  restive  under  its  chain,  had  that  night  at  least  tlie  satisfaction  of 
learning  how  it  was  made,  from  the  smelting  of  the  ore  to  the  welding 
of  the  link.  But  ere  this  consummation  of  the  day’s  delights  in  the 
evening  lecture-room  could  be  gained,  we  must  land  from  our  cock-boat 
on  Lough  Pee.  Our  boatmen  are  youngsters,  but  our  party  men.  The 
margin  of  the  lake  is  shallow,  and  our  keel  deep.:  how  land  with  un- 
w’etted  feet  t  A  j)robleni  as  hard  of  solution  as  the  (piadrature  of  the 
circle.  This  is  effected,  nevertheless,  by  a  moderate  leap  of  the  lighter 
of  the  party,  aided  by  the  shoulders  of  the  boy-boatmen,  to  the  shore  ; 
and  now  comes  the  tug  of  war — the  landing  of  the  ponderous  and 
elephantine  third.  AVith  stalwart  arm  he  leans  upon  the  youngsters’ 
shoulders,  and  sprang  as  though  he  would  shoot  the  Atlantic ;  but 
s}>ring  and  weight — momentum  and  imiiulse — were  too  much  for  liis 
light  suppcHders,  and,  lo  !  all  are  soused  in  the  shallow  water — a 
rhantism  that  excited  universal  laughter,  rather  than  an  immersion 
waking  either_fear .or  serious  discomfort.  “Ah!  your  honour,”  said 
one  of  the  young  boatmen,  wiping  his  face  with  bis  cap,  which  he  had 
just  recovered  from  the  water,  “  ‘  ir/ien  you  are  yood  you  are  foo  yood^ 
as  Paddy  Blake  said  to  the  Virgin.”  “And  what  made  Paddy  Blake 
say  that  to  tlie  Virgin  ?”  is  the  rejoinder.  “  Why,  you  see,  your  honour, 
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Padtly  lived  hereabouts,  and  he  was  fond  of  a  drop,  and  this  I/.ur,] 
Pee  water  is  mighty  strong  entirely  when  there's  a  sii}>  of  ]»ot<‘eii  In 
it  ;  and  once  upon  a  time,  Avlieii  lie  Avent  to  the  fair  of  Atlildin*  it 
fairly  took  tlie  sense  away  from  him.  it  so  happened  that  In* 

madt*  his  way  nearly  home  sately  enough,  when  he  got  down  t(»  hav.- 
n  drop  or  two  more  at  a  decent  sheheeii  by  the  road-side  ;  hut  Si.iiir- 
how  or  other  he  couldn’t  get  u})  again,  when  he  Avanted  to  luouiit 
There  Avas  a  spell  on  him  anyhoAv,  and  there  can  lie  no  douht  the 
fairies  A\\as  in  it,  for  he  said  so  himself  to  his  dying  day.  He  could  not 
see  the  horse  at  times,  and  Avhen  he  saAv  him  he  couldn't  hold  tie* 
liridle  ;  and  AA’hen  he  held  the  bridle,  he  couldn’t  ]>ut  his  foot  in  tie* 
stirrui) ;  and  Avhen  he  did  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  it  Avas  the  ri'dit 
foot  in  the  wrong  stirrup,  that  brought  his  face  to  the  crayturo's  tail. 
!NeA'er  AA'as  such  a  hullaballoo  as  Paddy  made  about  it,  for  ho  km  w 
he  was  beAvitehed.  "Well,  your  honour,  Avhat  do(‘s  he  do,  hut,  lilo*  a 
good  son  of  the  church,  he  knelt  doAvn  in  thij  mud,  and  said  his  rosai  v 
to  the  Virgin,  and  axed  her  Ladyship’s  Indp  ;  and  then  he  got  u]», 
and  attaekial  the  stirrujis  again  as  bohl  as  a  lion,  and  signs  on,  hut  sh** 
did  help  him  then,  for  u]>  he  got,  Imt  came  bang  down  on  tin*  other 
side.  ‘O  holy  Virgin  !’ cries  he,  Avhen  out  of  the  mud — ‘  O  Vessel 
of  mercy  and  (j>iie(‘n  of  heaA’en,  if  nou\l  only  Jtelp  mo  half  tray  !  hut 
when  you  ’n*  g«M>d  you  ’re  too  good  I’  So  you  see,  your  honour,  half 
your  sjiring  Avould  haA'e  done  ;  but  the  Avhole,  though  it’s  all  good,  is 
too  good  for  such  gossoons  as  us.”  An  extra  shilling  settled  the 
ac<*ount  on  jdeasant  terms  Avith  the  youngsters,  and  left  both  parties 
with  sunny  recadleetions  of  a  day  on  Lough  Pee. 

Hom(‘  as  AA’e  sped,  in  the  very  region  of  Auburn,  it  being  a  holiday 
(St.  Peter’s),  it  Avas  an  appropriate  chance  to  light  ui»on  a  couiitiy 
dance  at  a  cross-road,  just  as  it  happened  a  hundred  years  ago,  Avheii 
he  Avho  lookeil  upon  it  with  immortal  eyes  described — 

The  dancing  pair  that  sini])tv  sought  renown, 

Hy  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down.” 

Tlie  squeaking  droning  pipes  Avere  the  primitive  ministers  of  Terpsi¬ 
chore  on  the  occasion — the  true  music  Avas  in  the  hearts  of  the  hapjiv 
SAvains,  Avhose  jig  AA'as  as  rational  as  a  polka,  Avhile  their  eiijoyiiieiit 
Avas  more  innocent  and  sim'cre  than  that  tasted  in  the  ball-room  of 
fashion.  All  this  added  to  the  vraiscnthJancc  of  the  region  arouii'l. 
and  D'lidered  it  more  easv  to  identilV  the  countrv  of  Goldsmith,  and 
rccal  his  genius  on  the  spot.  Surely,  Avhile  truth,  Oeauty,  and  purity 
of  composition  remain  on  earth — and  sympathy,  kindness,  and  brother¬ 
hood  reign  in  human  hearts — that  genius  Avill  never  be,  and  ought  not 
to  be,  forgiAtten.  AVe  re])(‘at  the  vaticination  to  mark  the  emphasis  of 
our  conviction,  and  the  sincerity  of  our  love — 

“  Sciudeutur  A’esti*!!,  gennna?  frangentur  et  aurum  : — 

Ganniua,  «|uain  tribuent,  taina  ]>orennis  erit.” 
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JJf.adeh,  (In  you  evor  look  hack  to  tlioso  ]>li*asaut  ^‘])inafoiv  days,” 
wliCii,  seated  on  tlu*  low  stool  before  the  ](aiioui‘  tir(‘,  you  tiniuMl  ov»*r 
vour  owv?  book — testified  as  yours,  and  yours  only,  by  (’hristiau  aiul 
suniaiiie  written  in  lari^^*  hand  on  tlie  tith'-jiaj^e  ? — that  book,  so  ^^ay 
witli  its  lirij^ht  cover,  so  attractive  with  its  luarvellous  pictures  on  (‘very 
j.ag**,  hut  far  more  attractive*  in  its  witchiiiij  contents.  'rh(*s(‘  inorrv 
.vtories  of  the  old  dame,  and  h(*r  toilsoiiu*  joinaiey  after  p(*i*vers(‘ pi^Lfy  ; 
that  of  “  (a)ck  liobin’’  and  his  death  and  funeral,  at  which  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  farmyard  assiste'd  ;  or  thosi*  more  wondmus 
.st"rii‘s — “  Jhiss  in  Foots,”  maiH'hinuf  so  stately  before  his  masters 
{•:irria,L;(i,  “Jack”  and  his  adventurous  jourm'V  up  the  b(*an-stalk,  or 
“Cindendla”  (we  juvfer  the  honndier  ( lei  inan  nann*,  “  Ashputter  )  with 
tli(i  pumpkin  for  her  coach,  and  the  “six  cock-tailed  mice”  for  horses. 
Well,  Ljood  r(‘ad(T,  if  you  look  back  with  jdeasant  reminiscences  to 
those  all-w()ndcrin^%  all-believinj^  days,  you  will  rejoice  that  ri.Ltht 
harned  men  have  “  sto(^j)ed,”  as  pra^unaticai  folks  would  say,  t(j  child- 
loiv,  and  bent  deep  attention  to  those  stori(*s  which  hav(‘  brou.i^dd 
Kairv-land  so  near  to  the  childhood  of  many  a  ^(‘iieration  ;  and  you  will 
heartily  thank  Grimm  and  his  brothers,  and  the  subse(juent  lahniii-ers 
ill  the  .same  held,  who  have  “rai.sed  what  had  conn;  to  Ik^  looked  upon 
as  nier(‘  nursery  fiction  and  old  wives’  fables,  to  be  a  study  ht  Ibr 
the  (‘iier^des  of  grown  men,  and  to  all  tin*  dignity  of  a  science.” 

“The  dignity  of  a  scii'iice  !  nurs(*ry  tales,  and  l(*arned  nnui  as  their 
expositors!”  cry  formal  matter-of-fact  ])eojde,  Avho  ]»atroniz(‘  ‘  IMnimck’s 
Catechisms,’  and  the  ‘  Five  hundr(*d  ways  to  make  h‘arning  uneasy,' — 
“and  so,  after  all  our  advama'S  in  learning  and  scieiiea*,  W(‘  aiv  told  to 
turn  our  atbaition  to  children’s  stories  !”  Well,  it  is  certainly  very 
astounding  to  lind  advijcates  among  li'armal  men  of  those*  dear  old 
tales  that  deal  in  such  outmgeous  marvels  ;  that  in  thes((  days  of  steam 
and  tin;  rail,  scholars  should  (*dit  tales  alnjut  cars  drawn  by  swans,  or 
a  long,  long  jourmy,  on  the  wings  of  “  the*  old  bald-head(*d  eagle,”  when 
W(‘  can  go  twimty  niih^s  for  a  shilling,  and  be  bhnvn  up  t(»o,  with(»Jit. 
any  additional  charge.  And  very  shocking  is  it  to  read  about  biids, 
and  beasts,  and  tishes,  talking  and  doing  heljd'ul  service  likt*  hnnian 
heings  at  Iddding,  wh(‘n  we  all  know  that  mice  nev(‘r  rise  into  the 
dignity  ol‘  cari'iage-horses,  and  that  “  jmss,”  notwithstanding  the 
gentlest  coaxing,  will  not  jnarch  eyeii  .befori*  a  p(‘iand)ulatoi*.  Still, 
\V(.MVould  say,  let  tlu^  (dd  marvellous  tales  of  an  uid<nown  anti([uity 
hold  their  rightful  jdace,  a  jdai'e  neither  I<tw  noi*  nu'an.  (Aiildhood, 
like  tin*  poet,  has  a  land  of  its  own,  a  peculiar  heritagv,  a  kingdom 
wide  enough  for  all  the  marvels  (d*  faiiy-land,  without  ever  pass- 
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ing  the  boundary  that  separates  it  from  this  rude  and  workiim  1 
world.  ® 


And  nearer  arc  tlie  fairy-lands  of  the  poet  and  the  child  than  dim 
sighted,  matter-of-fact  folk  imagine  ;  and  more  venerable  for  their  lii«f]i 
antiquity  the  tales  listened  to  at  the  nurse’s  knee,  than  the  cla 
ftibles  taught  in  later  years.  And,  therefore,  an  especial  welcome  to 
the  latest  labourer  in  the  field  of  child-lore  and  ancientest  folk-lore— 

Dr.  Dasent,  who  brings  us,  in  his  “Tales  from  the  Norse,”  a  thick 
volume  full  of  “  old-world  stories,”  and  tells  them  with  the  heartiest 
good  will,  in  delightfully  simple  English,  too,  andwdio,  in  his  admirahle 
introduction,  teaches  us  to  reverence  those  old  fragments  of  a  prc*. 
historic  past, — those  echoes  of  that  far-off  time,  when  the  huuuiu 
race,  cradled  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  dwelt  together  as  one  lar^c 
family.  ° 

From  the  time  that  these  old-world  stories  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  learned  men,  the  great  similarity  of  many,  and  the  actual  identity 
of  some,  awakened  no  little  surprise.  Here  were  tales,  not  preserved 
in  books,  but  told  by  the  old  nurse  or  the  village  crone,  identical  with  |! 
the  stories  which  the  traveller  had  listened  to  in  the  Arab  tent,  or  on 
the  plains  of  Hindostan.  Not  only,  too,  did  the  same  marvellous  ad¬ 
ventures  delight  the  English,  the  German,  the  Swedish  child,  but 
along  Southern  Europe  the  same  adventures,  with  slight  modifications, 
were  repeated  ;  and  even  in  distant  Tartary,  more  than  one  hero  of  the 
English  Nursery  tide  has  been  found  I  How  was  this  ?  “  From  the 

East  came  our  ancestors,”  replies  Dr.  Dasent ;  “  in  the  days  of  imnie- 
inorial  antiquity,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  time,  of  which  all  our  early  songs 
and  lays  have  told  us,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date.”  A 
division  were  they  of  that  mighty  Aryan  race  which  began  its  westward  ’ 
wandering  only  to  be  stayed  by  the  wide  Atlantic  ;  and  who,  as  Celts, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons,  fill  so  many  a  page  in  the  world’s  history. 
Later  in  time  another  mighty  wave  turned  eastward,  crossed  the  plain 
of  the  five  rivers,  and  descended  upon  India.  But  how  different  has 
been  the  destiny  of  these  two  great  migrations  !  “  The  western,”  as 

Max  Miiller  says,  “  have  been*^  the  prominent  actors  in  the  great  drama 
of  history  ;  they  have  perfected  society  and  morals.  In  continual 
struggle  with  each  other,  and  with  Semitic  and  Alongolian  races,  these 
Aryan  nations  have  become  the  rulei's  of  history,  and  it  seems  to  he 
their  mission  to  link  all  parts  of  the  world  together  by  the  chains  of 
civilization,  commerce,  and  religion.”  Such  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
western  branch,  wdiile  the  eastern  Aryans  have  stagnated  almost  from 
that  long-past  day  to  this,  immovable,  unprogressive,  still  dreamiig 
the  vague  dreams  of  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago, — ever  dream¬ 
ing  instead  of  doing. 

Thus— derived  from  one  common  stock,  having  dwelt  together  as 
brethren,  verihible  “  kith  and  kin,”  on  the  wide  plains  of  Iran,  during 
the  pre-historic  period — the  tales  of  the  eastern  and  western  nations  had 
one  common  origin,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  farther  travelled,  ani 
more  energetic — probably,  too,  more  imaginative — division,  “certain 
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traditions,”  as  Dr.  Dasent  remarks,  “  of  the  yet  earlier  race  driven  out 
l)V  tbeni,  might  have  been  caught  up  and  adopted.”  In  pointing  out 
the  similarity  of  many  of  these  biles,  he  shows  us  how  the  main  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story  called  here  “  Tlie  Master  lliief,”  a  rather  intricate 
narrative  of  the  schemes  of  a  robber,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  stealing 
3  dead  lx)dy  and  substituting  it  for  himself,  have  been  found  in  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  in  more  ancient  Sanscrit,  as  well  in  the  German  and  Italian 
popular  tales.  Thus,  too, — and  this  has  excited  the  bitterest  wrath  of 
the  Swiss  against  Dr.  Dasent — he  shows  us  that  the  story  of  William 
Xell  was  told  many  hundred  years  before  he  was  born,  and  among 
people  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Switzerland  was  unknown.  It  is 
told  in  Norse  of  Eindredi,  in  the  Wilkina  Saga  of  Egil,  a  mythic  hero ; 
it  is  told,  too,  in  our  old  ballad  of  William  of  Cloudeslye  ;  certainly  in 
its  present  form  as  old  as  the  days  of  Tell ;  and  it  may  be  also  found 
among  the  Turks  and  the  Sainoyeds.  The  tale  of  Gellert,  the  faithful 
hound, — to  wdiose  grave  some  of  our  readers  during  the  past  summer 
may  have  gone  on  pilgrimage — is  also  the  legend  of  a  time  far  anterior 
to  that  of  the  oldest  Welsh  prince.  It  is  told  in  Pilpay’s  fables,  in  the 
Arabian  original  of  the  “  Seven  Wise  blasters,”  in  northern  legends, 
and  ill  that  pleasant  storehouse  of  medimval  tales,  the  ‘‘  Gesta  Koma- 
noruni.”  The  minor  variations  of  this  tale  afford  curious  illustrations 
how  the  same  story  becomes  adapted  to  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
told.  Thus,  in  India,  the  foe  killed  by  the  faithful  dog  is  a  serpent ; 
in  the  Norse  version  it  is  a  bear ;  while  in  the  Welsh  it  is  the  huge 
wolf.  And  longer  stories,  too,  and  more  intricate  in  their  construction, 
we  shall  find  in  countries  far  apart,  handed  down  as  national  stories, 
but  which  really  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  the  wide-spreading 
j\jyan  race. 

In  regard  to  this  collection  of  old  Norae  tales.  Dr.  Dasent  claims 
especial  attention  to  them,  inasmuch  as  “whatever  disputes  may  have 
existed  as  to  the  mythology  of  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Aryan  race,  about  the  Norsemen  there  can  be  no  dilhculty. 
From  their  settlement  in  Iceland,  which  preserved  their  language  and 
literature  incorru[)t,  and,  from  their  late  conversion  to  Christianity, 
these  tales  were  more  likely  to  be  handed  do\vn  unmixed  with  other 
legendary  matter  ;  while,  from  the  secluded  character  of  the  i)eople, 
they  have  in  all  probability  been  preserved  with  fewer  interpolations 
fioin  extraneous  sources  than  otlier  collections,  for  even  now  the  Dale- 
men  of  Norway  and  Sweden  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  primitive 
examples  left  of  peasant  life.”  Transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  too,  never 
having  been  collected,  or  reduced  to  writing  till  within  tlie  last  few 
years,  there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  tales  have  been  “  improved,”  as 
too  many  of  our  old-world  tales  have  been,  by  writers  who,  while  they 
attempted  to  soften. down-_extravagances,  or  to  reconcile  fancied  discre¬ 
pancies,  wholly  forgot  that  they  were  depriving  the  story  of  that  which 
chiefly  rendered  it  valuable — its  rude  peculiarities. 

From  the  title,  the  reader  might  suppose  that  this  was  a  collection  of 
tales  founded  on  the  mythology  of  the  Eddas,  but  neither  Woden, 
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Thor,  of  Freya  oiice  ap}>ear.  'NVe  have  not  one  allusion  to  Valhulla 
or  to  the  nii^^hty  ash,  Yi^drasil,  or  to  the  fair  Valkyrier.  Nor  have 
the  half-mythic  heroes  of  Scandinavian  legend — Vodlund,  Egil  Si'uir 
— a  place  here  ;  for  long  ere  Woden  led  his  followers  from  Asia^  these 
tales  had  been  told.  The  fii*st  point  that  strikes  us  in  this  venerahU* 
collection  is,  the  completely  w/Miiythical  charac.ter  of  the  whole 
Although  abounding  in  the  supernatural,  we  never  meet  with  l)ein.»^ 
actually  superior  to  man.  ^Many  of  the  actors  possess  su])eniatuml 
powei-s,  many  possess  supernatural  gifts,  but  none  occupy  a  place 
similar  to  tlie  gods  of  eastern,  or  of  classical  story.  There  is  nothiirr 
too,  in  the  least  allusive  to  any  kind  of  woi*shij) ;  one  incident  whidi 
represents  the  enchanted  princess  cnteiing  a  church,  being  evidently  a 

later  interix)lation,  like  the  conclusion  of  many  of  the  stories _ “so 

they  went  to  churchy  and  were  married.”  I5ut  with  these  exceptions 
which,  like  one  or  two  of  the  anachronisms,  such  as  tlie  <pieen  sittiiv^ 
over  a  cup  of  tcii,  and  the  old  witch  joyfully  receiving  a  piin  h  orsnuli' 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  w’e  have  no  indication  whatever  to  show 
what  the  original  belief  of  the  original  relators  of  these  stories  might 
bo.  None  of  these  tiiles  could  ever  have  formed  part  of  a  popular 
faith ;  none,  not  even  the  wildest,  could  ever  have  l)een  sung  at  solemn 
1‘eligious  celebrations,  or  told  at  sacred  festivals.  They  are  tlie  pl(*asant 
tales,  rather,  which  amused  the  household  during  the  long  nights  ot‘ 
winter,  or  wdiicli  added  zest  to  the  mead  cup  at  the  merry  gatherings  of 
Yuletide.  In  this  respect  they  struck  us  as  being  very  similar  to  the 
“Arabian  Nights,”  where,  as  the  reader  doubtless  is  aware,  every  allu¬ 
sion  to  ^lohanimedanism  might  bo  blotted  out  without  the  hast 
injury  to  the  stories  ;  sure  proof  that  those  tales  must  be  assigned  to 
a  far  earlier  date  than  the  llegim. 

Jlut  although  neither  god  nor  goddess  appears  in  these  curious 
Norse  stories,  there  is  no  lack  of  the  supernatural  ;  while  transforma¬ 
tions  are  as  abundant  as  in  classical  story  :  for  “  the  b(*lief  of  men 
transformed  into  animals  is  i)rima3val,  and  the  traditions  of  every  nice 


uin  tell  of  such.”  Did  this  belief  take  its  origin  from  the  very  ancient 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  did  that  doctrine  take  its  ris(3  from  this 
widely-spread  belief  ?  A  curious  and  interesting  impiiry  might 


this  be. 


In  some  instances  here,  as  in  Eastern  story,  the  wise  man  ortho 
magician  has  power  rapidly  to  turn  himself  at  will  into  a  variety  of 
shapes.  Thus,  “  Farmer  WeatherskyV’  ^  being  who,  notwithstanding 
his  homely  name,  seems  more  of  a  mythic  character  than  any  other, 
]>ursues  the  boy,  who  is  turned  into  a  fish,  as  a  })ike ;  the  boy  changes 
into  a  dove,  and  his  foeman  now  follows  him  as  a  hawk  ;  the  l»(>y  next 
changes  into  a  gold  ring,  which  the  princess  droi)s  among  the  ashes  ; 
\Veatliei*sky  then  (piickly  changes  liimself  into  a  cock,  and  bigiiis 
scrah'hing  about  for  it,  when  the  boy  changes  to  a  fox,  and  snaps  otf 
his  head  !  It  is  curious  to  find  a  story  so  identical  in  its  marvellous 
transformations  with  the  story  of  the  “Second  ('allender”  in  the 
“  Araluan  Nights,”  Udd  by  the  Norwegian  border.  In  the  same  story 
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have  the  same  incident  which  Apuleius  I'elates  in  his  “  Golden  Asa/* 
The  boy  “  Jack  ” — a  very  common  name  this,  for  those  adventurous 
ronng  heroes— has  the  power  of  turning  himself  into  a  horse,  and  the 
power  also  of  regaining  his  natural  form  wlien  his  hither  puts  on 
his  head-stall.  Twice  he  transforms  himself,  and  is  sold,  and  twice 
the  hither  restores  him  to  human  shape  ;  but  the  third  time  the  father 
forgets  to  keep  the  head-stall,  and  Jack  is  led  away  into  hopeless 
captivity. 

Horses  play  a  very  important  part  in  these  talcs  ;  mon*  important, 
indeed,  than  even  the  white  bear.  AVe  have  several  tales  of  horses 
wiio  are  enchanted  princes,  and  whose  release  is  effected  only  by  the 
head  being  cut  off,  wlien  the  prince  resumes  his  human  form.  But 
there  are  others  which  greatly  resemble  the  tales  of  demon-steeds,  of 
middle  age  and  Celtic  story.  One  tale  in  this  collection  reads  like  a 
breton  lay,  or  a  story  from  venerable  Gervase  of  Tilbury's  celebrated 
storehouse  of  wonders.  A  man  lias  a  remarkably  fine  meadow,  but 
when  just  ready  for  the  scythe,  he  always  finds  it  cropped.  His  youngest 
son  watches,  and  on  St.  John’s  eve, — that  mystic  night  among  the 
earliest  nations  of  antiquity — he  perceives  a  noble  steed,  with  a  suit 
of  brass  armour  lying  beside  him,  eating  away  with  a  “  twenty-horse 
power.”  The  young  man,  nothing  daunted,  throws  a  steel  over  him, 
and  the  steed  quietly  follows  him  to  the  stable.  The  next  year  he 
again  watches  on  this  mystic  niglit,  and  again  a  yet  nobler  steed  appears 
in  the  field,  with  a  suit  of  silver  armour  l3dng  beside  him.  Again  the 
steel  anticipates  Mr.Karej^’s  plan,  and  the  second  horse  follows  his  master 
quietly  to  the  stable.  On  the  third  year,  the  same  watch  is  kept, 
and  behold  a  still  nobler  steed,  and  a  suit  of  gohl  armour.  The  young 
man  leads  the  third  rejoicingly  home,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  thn*e  good 
steeds,  and  the  three  suits  of  armour,  he  wins  and  marries  “  the 
Princess  of  the  Glass  hill.”  Another  stor}'  giv'es  supernatural  wisdom, 
as  well  as  speech,  to  the  horse.  “  Oapplegriin  ”  is  a  beautiful  colt, 
found  in  a  field  among  the  broodmares.  He  has  the  gift  of  speech, 
and  he  tells  the  youngest  son  that,  if  ])roj)erly  fed,  he  will  soon  sur¬ 
pass  every  other,  and  bring  him  to  high  honour.  So  Dapplegrim 
grows  so  tall,  that  the  lad  can  scarce!}^  mount  him.  He  then  rides  to 
the  king’s  court,  and  after  many  adventures,  in  which  Dapplegrim  is 
the  counsellor,  he  rescues  the  king’s  daughter  from  a  Troll,  finds  an¬ 
other  steed  as  noble  and  as  gifted  as  the  first,  and  at  length,  after  a 
trial  of  skill,  in  which  he  is  winner,  becomes  the  king’s  son-iii-law. 

But  other  animals  play  their  })art.  In  the  tale  of  “  Lord  Petiii*”  wo 
have,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  old  original  ”  of  that  favorite  fairy 
tale  Pass  in  Boots.”  Puss,  however,  here  is  a  lady,  and  thus  the 
stor}"  is  complete.  Three  boys  are  left  orphans,  and  all  their  property 
is  a  porridge  pot,  a  griddle,  and- a -eat.  The  eldest  chooses  the  porridge 
pot,  the  next  the  griddle,  while  the  third,  Peter,  has  no  choice  but  tlie 
cat.  He,  however,  kindly  saj^s  he  should  not  like  to  leave  her  to 
starve,  so  he  takes  her  with  him.  Puss  has  the  gift  t»f  speech,  so  she 
tells  him  he  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  and  the  next  day  she  brings  a 
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reindeer  to  him,  ‘‘  sitting  between  its  liorns/^  She  bids  him  t\ke  it  to 
the  king,  and  say,  “  Lord  Peter  sent  it.”  He  does  so,  and  the  next  day 
she  brings  him  a  red-deer,  and  bids  him  do  the  same.  The  third 
day  she  brings  an  elk,  and  this  also  is  taken  to  the  king,  who,  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  liberal  supply  of  venison,  invites  “  lord  Peter”  to 
his  table.  Again  Puss  stands  his  friend  ;  she  provides  him  fine  clothes 
and  a  fine  equipage,  “so  .off  he  sets,  and  the  cat  runs  along  bv  his 
side.”  The  king,  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  young  iiiaif  s  ap¬ 
pearance,  inquires  where  he  lives,  and  Peter  invites  the  king  to  visit 
him.  Faithful  puss  leads  the  way  to  a  sumptuous  palace  which  belonged 
to  a  Troll,  who  was  absent.  While  the  king  and  lord  Peter  were 
feasting,  tlie  Troll  returns.  Puss,  however,  holds  him  in  converse 
until  the  sun  is  about  to  rise  ;  “  0  do  look  behind  you,”  she  said, 
“  and  see  such  a  lovely  lady.”  The  stupid  Troll  turns  bis  head.  “  and 
of  course  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  sun,  he  burst !  Kow  all  this  is  yours, 
said  the  cat  to  lord  Peter,”  and  great  were  his  thanks.  But  she  now 
demands  one  thing  in  return,  and  that  is,  that  be  cuts  off  her  head  I 
Lord  Peter  is  sorely  distressed,  and  again  and  again  refuses  ;  but  her 
threats  at  last  i)revail.  He  turns  his  head  away,  strikes  the  blow,  and 
behold  !  the  most  beautiful  of  princesses,  who,  of  course,  becomes  his 
wife. 

The  Trolls,  of  whom  we  find  mention  in  the  foregoing  tale,  demand 
an  especial  word  of  notice.  They  make  their  a]>pearance  freqUliiitly  in 
this  volume,  and  always  are  characterized  by  great  wealth,  great 
strength,  and  a  size  superior  to  ordinary  mortals,  but  as  invariably 
by  a  gross  stupidity,  that  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  even  a  boy  of 
ordinary  cunning.  These  peculiarities,  as  the  reader  will  probably  re¬ 
member,  are  also  those  of  the  giants  of  our  popular  nursery  tales, 
and  we  find  the  same  clmracteristics,  too,  in  the  Welsh  tales  ;  while  in 
Eiistern  fiction,  the  giant,  when  introduced,  which  is  but  rarely,  is  a 
most  powerful  and  malignant  demon.  No  notion  of  this  kind  ever  seems 
to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  tellers  of  these  stories.  Although 
spiteful  enough,  the  stujjidity  of  the  Troll  always  brings  down  punish¬ 
ment  on  his  own  head  ;  and  although  possessor  of  hoards  of  untold  gold, 
some  unlucky  boast  is  sure  to  betray  its  “  whereabouts,”  and  transfer 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  more  acute  adventurer.  Xow  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  these  Trolls  historically  represent  “  the  old  aboriginal  races, 
who  retired  into  the  mountaiii  fastnesses,  and  whose  strength  was  ex¬ 
aggerated,  because  the  intercourse  between  the  races  was  small.”  But 
even  the  greater  size  and  strength  of  these  aborigines  might  not  be 
the  mere  exaggerations  of  a  wondering  age.  Human  bones  of  huge 
size  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  northern  Europe — the 
remains  of  that  earliest  race  whose  gradual  disappearance  before  their 
more  energetic  invaders  may  be  obscurely  traced,  although  all  record 
of  them,  save  perhaps  in  these  wild  stories,  is  utterly  lost. 

But  while  the  Trolls  may  be  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  fictions  of  the  western  migration,  all  the  other  marvels  are  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  eastern  st(>ry.  Thus  the  wild  dream  of  alchemy 
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seems  to  have  been  an  almost  primeeval  belief ;  and  here,  as  in 
eastern  tales,  we  have  stories  of  gold  and  silver  being  proiluced  in 
magical  caldrons,  apparently  from  nothing.  The  little  birds  in  their 
song  give  counsel  to  the  young  northern  maiden,  even  as  they  did  to 
the  eastern  sages.  The  sole  condition  upon  which  the  tempted  one 
can  keep  free  from  enchantment,  is  the  same  in  the  Hindu,  and  in  the 
Xorse  tale — abstinence  from  all  food.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  tales 
before  us,  the  coincidence  of  eastern  and  western  belief  is  most  striking. 
A  prince,  who  has  been  rescued  from  a  dmgon  by  a  maiden  wdio  is  the 
companion  of  his  flight,  desires  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father’s  court. 
She  prays  him  not  to  take  any  kind  of  food  during  his  sojourn,  for 
fear  of  enchantment,  and  this  he  solemnly  promises.  He  goes,  and 
steadfastly  refuses  to  partake  of  any  food,  when  an  apple  is  put  into 
his  hand.  He  takes  one  bite  ere  he  is  aware,  and  immediately  the  re¬ 
collection  of  his  promise  to  return  to  the  maiden,  and  of  his  own  past 
history  vanishes,  and  he  remains  spellbound,  until  set  free  at  length  hy 
a  stronger  spell.  The  reader’s  recollection  will  at  once  refer  to  the 
similar  story  in  the  “Arabian  Xights  and  the  classical  fable,  too,  of 
Proserpine,  who  might  hav^e  been  restored  to  earth  again,  had  she  not 
eaten  a  portion  of  the  pomegranate. 

In  these  Xorse  tales  we  meet  with  other  incidents,  which  remind 
us  of  classical  story.  The  graceful  tale  of  “  Cupid  and  Psyche,”  which 
under  various  modifications  may  be  found  among  both  old  English  and 
German  popular  tales,  is  found  also  here.  It  is  entitled,  “  East  of  tlie 
Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  and  tells  how  a  poor  husbandman,  with 
a  large  family,  is  asked  by  a  white  bear  for  his  beautiful  youngest 
daughter,  and  how  at  length,  urged  by  distress,  the  father  consents, 
and  the  maiden  is  carried  away,  none  know  whither.  The  story  now 
continues  just  as  in  the  version  of  Apulcius.  She  finds  herself  in 
a  splendid  palace,  duteously  waited  on  by  unseen  hands,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  in  a  moment  by  wliatever  she  can  wish  for,  save  living  beings. 
She  urges  her  invisible  husband  to  let  her  pay  a  short  visit  to  her 
mother,  and  after  solemnly  forewarning  her  of  danger,  he  at  length 
consents.  The  visit  to  the  mother,  now  in  prosperity,  her  successful 
awakening  of  her  daughter’s  f(?ar, — in  this  version  of  the  story,  it  is 
lest  slie  should  have  married  a  Troll — her  gift  of  “  a  piece  of  candle,” 
and  the  fatal  result,  are  told  almost  in  the  same  words  in  all  tlnjse 
versions.  Too  late  the  daughter  discovers  that  it  is  no  monster,  but  a 
prince  of  dazzling  beauty  whom  she  has  married,  and  he  awakens  only 
to  reproach  her  curiosity,  and  tell  her  that  he  is  bewitched  by  a  Troll, 
and  that*  now  he  must  return  to  the  jdace  of  his  enchantinent,  “  Eiist 
of  the  Sun,  and  West  of  the  ^loon,”  and,  what  is  worse,  marry  a 
bride  “  with  a  nose  three,  ells  longd”  The  homeliness  of  this  illustra¬ 
tion  of  female  ugliness,  is,  after  all,  to  us  jwoof  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  story  ;  a  more  modern  tale  would  have  made  her  a  Lamia,  or 
at  least  a  personage  less  ludicrously  deformed.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
however,  that  noses  of  tremendous  length  and  size  are  always  assigned, 
in  northern  popular  tales,  to  demons,  or  goblins  ;  ,indeed,  from  the 
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peculiar  sliapo  and  size  of  Lis  nose,  ive  are  greatly  incline.1  ♦  i 
llmt  our  ancient  acquaintance,  Puncli  himself,  if  ,luo  i»L!^ 
nade  into  his  early  liistory,  would  bo  fniin.I  Kr.i„ _ _  "’ere 


Here  her  long  .e^rch  beginsTTu;  ;;;iik;7ny‘in  rcSS;"""'’ 

ot  the  same  story,  no  white  dove  hovers  near  her  dronnf.r  c 

h)  time  tlie  one  featlier  to  guide  her  in  her  wanderin-8^^, olio  M 

and  moon  give  her  the  magic  caskets ;  but  she  meets°witb  f  •  f 

women,  who  give  her  homelier  gifts,  and  each  of  tl  1  f  ‘ 

rough,  kind-hearted  fellows  are  they  in 

M-aH.  She  arrives  at  the  enchanU.rcastr  n  STi  1  f 

bride,  and  by  the  gift  of  a  eolden  annle  ol..  1  ‘  i 

prince,  and,  like  Lily,  keeps  watch  all  night  beside  Idm’iir'vai,/'^ 

^vere  the  rude  and  less  civilized  mce.  Tl.e  prinrikls  li 

shill  b‘e  h  ’  bis  sh  rt 

‘  all  be  liib  \Mle.  Hus  the  Loiignbse  gladly  attenints  ‘Mmt  clio  ,  i 

It  woi^e  and  worse,  for  washing  Is  a  workircSlkin  folt  T,  ! 
lue  )in  e  now  tries ;  she  succeeds  of  course,  and  the  old  Troll  tlie 
mother— bursts  on  the  spot  with  vexation  .,.,1  ti,„  t  'be 

kindly  does  so  too.  Vexation,  and  the  Longnose  very 

m  ll  rino  il  a  “rS'  “  ^naiden 

I'ili  1  ^  ^  ^'lld  ihyine,  and  combing  her  "olden  Inir  iinfJl  im. 

It  le  dog  brings  her  word  that  the  dawn  is  at  hfdTanK:  ni^ 

kiiifT  bid  chanted  and  sang  till  his  eyes  closed  ;”  and  thus  the 

km  lay  in  niagic  slumber  until  daybreak.  Two  nights  this  was  re 

Sn  ”  The  k"V'‘a  "'r*"i'  "-‘"S  I  --  once°more  but'nek 
“'two  men  to  “‘T^bvrious  visitant,  directs 

1.  .bobl  him,  that  he  may  not  sleep:”  but  aeain  “Bushv 

.Mile  sings  her  magical  lay,  and  the  king  yields  to  its  potency  sl 

li  tl.  loi"/  T“i  m’  comlied  her  hair,  and  waited,  mid  sek  her 
h  lie  dog  to  look  lor  the  dawn,  and  “it  began  to  get  grey  in  the  ea  ’’ 

t.Sd  Urn  ir'"  v7  time,!she'ri;ri.:i3iy 

1,; .  , '  ;'}V\  “  ^■^'-“"‘^bed  his  hands  and  put  a  knife  into 

inilbam  V  tl*  ^  "’‘i  *'*®  **‘*''^  ‘'“Svr  •'•wJ  Jrew  blood.”  lia. 

tl.e  IoIm  V"-"i  ‘  "as  freed  from  her  siiell  .and 

he  Icathsome  bride,  her  step-sister,  received  due  pui.ishmcmt  T 

“  Tf  Yf  yourioijs  tale,  is  that  of  our  qmiint  ok  pop, 

1  ?;  "bercthe  kind-he.arted  nSeil 

loi  s  the  bidding  of  the  three  goldm  heads  that  rise  from  the  wellsprin" 

and  mceives  in  leturii  the  gift  of  combing  gold  from  her  hah- ;  and  ih 
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that  whicli  wo  are  inclined- to  believe  is  the  oldest  version,  the  pretty 
added  boon,  that  from  those  lips  on  which  so  much  kindliness  dwelt,  a 
pearl,  or  a  precious  stone  should  fall  with  each  word.  How  far  back 
into  the  mists  of  earliest  antiquity  does  this  incident  of  the  goblin 
lieads  lead  us  ?  Such  a  head  Woden  possessed,  “  and  he  sang  incan¬ 
tations  over  it,  and  it  spoke  to  him  f  and  such  are  found,  long  ere 
Woden,  in  both  Hindu  and  Pei*sian  story,  even  in  Jewish  legend. 

We  have  seen  how  prominent  a  part  various  animals  play  in  these 
old-world  stories,  just  as  they  do  throughout  the  wide  range  of  Eastern 
lirtioii,  and  in  most  instances  they  are  the  same.  The  horse,  so  im- 
poitaiit  an  agent  in  many  of  these  tales,  was  viewed  as  a  sacred  animal, 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia 
IVom  the  earliest  times  ;  and  Persian  and  Arabian  fiction,  too  recognized 
the  same  belief.  The  wolf,  although  less  prominent,  holds  a  place  in 
Eastern  fiction  ;  and  from  the  Eist  undoubtedly  came  that  wild  story, 
so  fre([uent  in  medueval  legend,  and  evidently  so  firmly  believed,  of 
the  power  poss(‘Ssed  by  some  men  of  turning  themselves  into  wolves. 
Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  have  ever  discovered  that  the  bile  of 
“  Little  Ked  Ifiding  Hood”  is  a  genuine  “  wehr-wolf”  story,  and  that 
the  cruel  wolf,  who  so  cunningly  entraps  the  poor  little  maiden,  and 
so  remorselessly  eats  her  up,  is  really  one  of  that  class  whose  existence 
was  unfalteringly  believed  in  for  many  generations,  and  which  is  still, 
even  now,  an  article  of  faith  among  the  peasantry  of  the  Idmousin. 
The  lion’s  })lace  in  these  Norse  tales  seems  to  have  been  usurp(‘d,  in 
the  long  course  of  tradition,  by  the  far  better  known  white  b(*ar  ;  but 
the  eagle,  wise,  bald-headed  with  age,  and  full  of  that  oracular  wisdom 
which,  in  piist  times,  was  always  believed  to  dwell  alone  with  the  old, 
ofbiii  ai)})ears. 

Ot*  supernatural  animals — or,  shall  we  not  rather  say,  supposed 
supernatural  animals — these  tales,  in  comparison  with  Easbuai  fic¬ 
tion,  supply  us  with  but  few.  One,  however,  is  prominent — inde(‘d, 
in  what  cyclus  of  fiction,  so  called,  is  he  not  ? — the  dragon.  In  these 
biles  his  appearance  is  not  very  frequent ;  but,  when  introduced,  there 
he  is,  true  to  the  universal  belief,  huge  of  wing,  enormous  in  size, 
tremendous  in  strength,  wuth  murderous  teeth  and  chuvs,  and  aimed 
with  those  mysterious  powders  which  render  the  anomalous  monster, 
alike  in  eastiuai  and  w'estern  story,  an  object  of  solemn  dread.  What 
a  w'orld-wude  belief  is  this  of  the  dragon  ;  how  consentaneous  too,  as 
to  its  general  characteristics — w^hether  the  descriiJion  be  in  Scandina¬ 
vian  saga  or  classical  fable,  whether  in  Eastern  tale  or  mediieval 
legend, ‘still  w^e  meet  the  same  monster,  even  in  its  minutest  details, — 
ahvays  of  surpassing  strength  am^ize,  w'inged  for  llight,  and  toothed 
for  combat ;  always  fVuocious  and  tameless,  ahvays  inhabiting  waitery 
w'astes  and  desolate  moors.  Is  not  there  some  foundation  for  truth] 
fan  this  consentaneous  belief  have  arisen  from  the  mere  wTld  fancies 
of  some  dreaming  tale-teller  of  the  olden  times  ?  Let  the  readier  only 
visit  the  gallery  of  the  extinct  animals  in  the  llritish  ^luseum,  and 
luark  the  huge  alligator  head,  and  horrid  claw,  and  wide  expanse  of 
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wing  of  these  monsters,  and  he  will  find  the  type  of  as  fearful  a  “  firc- 
dnike  ’’  as  Beowolf  overcame  on  the  sedgy  marsh, — of  as  monstrous  a 
dragon  as  that  which  Sigurd  slew  on  Gnita  Heath,  is  bodily  before 
hiiiL  Who,  indeed,  shall  now  say  that  even  the  most  revoltinfr 
“  dragon  of  popular  story  is  a  mere  myth  1  when  Professor  Oweir 
not  three  months  since,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  ile- 
scribed  and  classified  them  in  all  their  nightmare  deformity.  The 
horrid  “  Bamphorynchus,”  not  only  toothed  and  clawed,  but  “  the 
forepart  of  whose  jaw  may  have  been  encased  by  a  horny  beak  or  the 
terrible  “  Pterodactyle,”  with  its  bat-like  wings,  twenty  feet  in  expanse! 
]\Iany  a  marvel  of  old-world  tradition  has  been  scornfully  flung  aside 
as  a  mere  nursery  tale,  which  modern  discovery  has  yet  proved  true. 
IIow  many  are  the  legends  of  animals  of  surpassing  size  and  strength, 
creatures  beside  whose  enormous  bulk  man  was  the  merest  i)igmy  ? 
“  Mere  stujiid  exaggeration,”  cried  scientific  men.  But  at  length  the 
glacier  in  Siberia  slowly  dissolved,  and  the  huge  monster  floated  down 
the  river,  and  scientific  men  from  afar  came  to  gaze  upon  the  enormous 
mammoth.  And  Sinbad  the  sailor,  among  other  eastern  extravagances, 
told  of  a  gigantic  bird  that  could  lift  an  elephant.  What  silly  non¬ 
sense  I  But  bones  of  a  gigantic  bird  have  been  found,  fully  ecpialling 
in  size  the  far-famed  “  Hoc  and  !Mr.  Major,  in  a  late  publication  of 
the  “  Hakluyt  Society,”  has  proved  that  such  birds  were  evidently  in 
existence  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  Is  it  too  great  a 
stretch  of  faith,  then,  to  believe  that  in  those  early  days,  when  the 
scattered  tribes  went  forth  to  people  the  earth,  some  one  of  these  huge¬ 
winged  monsters  might  have  his  lone  dwelling-place  beside  the  marshy 
lake,  or  upon  the  treacherous  morass  ? 

But  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  coincidence  of  these  stories,  both  of 
the  eastern  and  western  migration,  is  most  striking,  the  characters  of 
the  actors  in  these  stories  is  as  widely  distinct  as  is  the  character  of 
the  eastern  and  western  nations.  The  more  energetic  race,  which 
pressed  onward  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  Europe,  impressed  their 
own  energetic  character  on  their  popular  talcs  ;  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Dasent 
remarks,  it  is  the  spirited  and  enterprising  brother  who  always  obtains 
the  prize.  The  story  of  “  Boots  and  his  Brothers,”  indeed,  might  be 
taken  as  the  earliest  illustration  of  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  excellent  story  of 
“  Eyes  and  no  Eyes.”  Mliile  the  elder  brothers  think  it  sutlicient  to 
go  plodding  on.  Jack,  the  younger,  is  always  looking  about  him.  He 
goes  into  the  wood,  and  hears  the  sound  of  w’ood-cutting,  so  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  see  what  it  is.  He  there  finds  a  magic  axe  cutting  away  of 
itself,  and  he  takes  possession  of  it.  He  next  hears  a  sound  of  digging, 
and  sorely  to  the  displeasure  of  his  elder  brothers,  sets  off  to  see  what 
that  is.  He  now  finds  a  magic  spade,  which  he  also  takes  possession 
of  Lastly,  there  is  a  faint  sound  of  trickling  w  ater,  and  for  the  third 
time,  in  spite  of  his  brothers’  threats,  he  goes  to  see.  He  finds  a 
huge  wmlnut,  from  w' hence  trickles  a  stream  of  pure  wmter  ;  he  takes 
possession  of  this  also,  and  then,  amidst  the  jeers  of  his  brothers  and 
neighboui’s,  sets  out  with  his  prizes  to  the  king’ s  court.  But  behold  ! 
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I  the  magic  axe  cuts  down  the  oak-tree  which  the  strongest  arm  could 

I  not  how  down  ;  the  magic  spade  digs  the  well  which  no  mortal  man 

could  dig  ;  and  tlie  magic  walnut  fills  the  well  with  pure  and  never- 
failing  water.  Jack  of  course  rises  high  in  favour  with  the  king,  who 
gives  him  his  daughter.  ‘‘  So  every  one  said,  Well,  Jack  was  not  much 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  took  to  wandering.’^ 

Pleasant,  too,  for  their  kindly  feeling  are  these  old  Norse  tales. 
The  more  fortunate  brothers  or  sistei*s  never  forget  their  poorer  kin¬ 
dred,  and  the  son  willingly  turns  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  ratlier 
than  be  a  burthen  upon  his  parents.  Indeed,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  these  stories  could  only  belong  to  a  race  among  whom  all  the 
domestic  affections  were  cherished.  But  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
Teutonic  race — and  how  marked  is  the  difference  in  this,  between  the 
warm-hearted  western  migration  and  the  cold-hearted,  cruel  eastern 
tribes  ! — w^ent  forth  beyond  the  circle  of  the  domestic  charities,  even 
tow'ard  every  living  thing.  There  are  many  tales  that  pleasantly  tell 
how  kindness  to  the  dumb  creatures  is  sure  to  bring  a  rew^ard.  We 
have  seen  how  “Peter  ”  refused  to  leave  his  cat  to  starve,  and  the  w  on- 
derful  good  fortune  she  brought  him  ;  and,  in  another  story,  the  kind- 
hearted  maiden,  who  gently  shears  the  sheep,  and  carefully  milks  the 
COW’,  and  gives  the  little  birds  “  a  sup  of  milk,”  receives  help  from  them 
all ;  even  the  ap})le  tree,  whose  overladen  boughs  she  has  relieved, 
bonding  low’cr  to  shelter  her  from  the  vengeance  of  the  pursuing 
Troll.  In  that  strangely  wild  tale,  “The  Giant  who  had  no  Heart  in 
his  Body,”  the  young  adventurer  wdio  gives  part  of  his  scanty  food  to 
the  starving  raven,  stops  on  his  journey  to  help  the  salmon  cast  on  the 
sand,  into  the  w’ater  again,  and  provides  a  meal  for  the  famished  wolf, 
receives  aid  in  his  need  from  all  the  three,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  gain 
the  ])rincess,  and  disenchant  his  three  brothers.  And  a  kindly  feeling 
is  evinced,  too,  by  the  brute  creation  tow'ard  man.  The  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  hare,  “who  had  come  to  keep  St.  John's  Eve  under 
the  tree,”  help  the  good  and  truthful  brother  in  his  destitution,  while 
the  cruel  and  untruthful  one  is  punished. 

Such  are  these  venerable  tales ;  like  the  people  among  whom  they 
have  been  so  long  preserved, — “  hearty,  outspoken,  humorous,  making 
the  best  of  everything,  and  keeping  a  good  face  to  the  foe,”  displaying 
all  the  love  of  adventure,  the  contempt  of  danger,  the  straightfoi*w’ard- 
ness  of  the  northern  character  ;  but  still  in  the  groundw’ork  of  the 
tales,  and  in  the  agencies  employed,  bearing  clear  evidence  of  an  anti¬ 
quity  stretching  far  beyond  the  earliest  historic  records.  And  how 
curious,  and  how  suggestive,  are  these  relics  of  universal  popular  story. 
We  have  been  told  that  man,  a  miserable  savage,  rose  by  slow  degrees 
from  almost  bestial  degradation  to  the  benefits  of  civilized  life.  But 
while  the  savan  in  his  study  may  say  so,  tradition  from  the  east,  the 
W’est,  the  north,  and  the  south,  utterly  ignores  the  debasing  belief,  and 
tells  of  the  human  race  as  dwelling  in  regular  communities,  acquainted 
W’ith  tillage,  wdth  spinning  and  w^eaviiig,  with  the  smelting  of  metals, 
even  as  possessing  some  knowdedge  of  the  arts  from  the  earliest  times. 
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IIow  is  this  1  The  Norwegian  bonder  never  saw  the  palace  gleaminrt 
from  afar  with  its  golden  ornaments,  but  stories  that  told  of  gorgeous 
buildings  have  been  handed  down  to  him  from  an  unknown  antiipiity. 
The  precious  metals  and  precious  stones  were  scarce  enougli  amoiur 
the  Celtic  tribes  of  Britain  ;  but  while  the  Welsh  bard  in  the  sixth 
century  could  sing,  as  of  a  most  valuable  gift,  “  the  horn,  not  sparingly 
a^lorned  with  gold,”  the  far  older  tales  revelled  in  gems  and  gold,  like 
a  story  from  the  ‘‘Arabian  Nights.^’  Both  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
tribes  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and,  under  the  rule  of  their 
petty  chieftains,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory ;  but  in  Teu¬ 
tonic  and  Celtic  fiction  alike,  the  story  tells  of  cities,  walled  and 
guarded,  of  powerful  kings,  of  mighty  men,  and  of  a  vast  population. 

Whence  could  such  traditions  have  come  ?  From  whence,  save 
from  the  East  ? — the  fragmentary  portions  of  the  history  of  a  race  which 
had  dwelt  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  to  whom  the  last  landmark  on 
which  their  eyes  rested  as  they  journeyed  onward  to  the  Far  West,  may 
liave  been  that  mighty  Tower  which  their  fathers  so  vainly  strove  to 
rear  up  even  to  heaven.  Very  suggestive  are  the  thoughts  awakened 
by  these  venerable  stories,  very  important,  too  ;  but  the  subject  is  too 
extensive  to  be  more  than  indicated  here.  Would  that  Dr.  Dasent 
himself  would  undertake  it !  Meanwhile,  we  again  heartily  thank  him 
for  the  pleasant  and  instructive  addition  which,  in  these  “  Tales  from 
the  Norse,”  he  has  made  to  our  stores  of  ancient  popular  literature. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH-RATE 

QUESTION. 

Although  the  Church-rate  question  has  been  discussed  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  only  point  respecting  whieli 
there  is  general  agreement  is,  that  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
is  bad,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  But  as  to  the  direction,  as  well 
as  the  extent,  of  the  alteration  there  is  the  Avudest  possible  diver¬ 
sity  of  sentiment. 

On  the  one  side  are  the  abolitionists — organized  as  well  as 
earnest,  and  possessing  the  inestimable  advantages  of  well-defiiu‘d 
aims,  and  a  practical  measure  for  their  realization.  The  strength 
of  their  position  may  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of  support  whicli 
they  have  secured  and  retained  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  their 
majorities  having  risen  from  28  in  1855,  to  74  in  1859.  These 
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successes  have  been  obtained  under  the  leadership  of  private 
members,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  or  of  the  treacherous 
friendship,  of  both  Liberal  and  Conservative  administrations.  Lord 
Talinerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  have,  it  is 
true,  recently  announced  themselves  to  be  reluctant,  as  well  as 
lute  converts  ;  but  it  will  long  be  remembered  to  their  dispa¬ 
ragement,  that  a  Bill  for  the  extinction  of  Church-rates  passed 
right  through  the  House  of  Commons  ^\4thout  the  aid  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  If  it  be  the  fact,  as  has  beiui 
asserted,  that  the  majorities  for  abolition  in  1858  were  ‘‘the  result 
of  the  hasty  manner  in  which  candidates  proceeded  to  the  general 
election  in  1857,’’*  it  has  been  shown  that  the  constituencies  de¬ 
liberately  adhered  in  1859  to  the  electoral  decision  of  the  earlier 
period.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  that  Lord  Derby’s  goveniment, 
which  possessed  peculiar  facilities  for  carrnng  a  comj)romise 
through  the  Upper  House,  were  defeated  by  the  large  majority  of 
81  votes,  in  making,  what  was  emphatically  declared  to  be,  a 
last  attempt  to  stave  off  total  abolition,  by  the  passing  of  a  less 
drastic  measure. 

The  party  in  question  further  occupies  the  felicitous  position  of 
being  able  to  secure  by  degrees,  what  the  Legislature  delays  to 
concede  in  the  mass  ;  and  can  work  as  hard,  and  as  successfully,  in 
the  parishes  in  the  recess,  as  they  are  wont  to  do  in  Ihirliament 
during  the  session.  “  The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,”  which 
palsies  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  serves  as  a 
whetstone  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  their  opponents.  The  church¬ 
wardens  of  a  twelvemonth  prove  to  bo  no  match  for  agitators  who 
draw  on  the  experience  of  years,  and  who,  through  a  \dgilant 
centralized  agency,  sweep  the  kingdom  for  legal  facts  and  for 
astute  suggestions.  Incumbents,  also,  who  are  unwise  enough  to 
join  in  these  parochial  frays,  find  pitfalls  ready  dug  for  them,  in 
the  stringency  of  the  legal  rules  they  are  bound  to  observe,  and 
not  unfrequently  act  in  a  spirit  of  partizanship  which  blinds  them 
to  the  only  paths  of  safety.  As  the  result,  rates  are  not  only  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  fiat  of  undoubted  majorities,  but  are,  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  cases,  lost  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  being 
of  too  doubtful  validity  to  be  enforced  by  honorary  officials,  un¬ 
tiling  to  incur  popular  odium,  and  weary  of  a  system  which 
brings' with  it  nothing  but  difficulty  and  dissension.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  amount  annually  raised  by  means  of  Church-rates,  which 
in  1827  was  reckoiiedat  £519,000, had  in  1858  fallen  to £261,000, 
— a  diminution  of  £258,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  within  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  present  generation.  The  “  robbery'”  and  “  spolia- 
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tion*'  said  to  be  involved  in  Church-rate  abolition  is,  therefore  after 
all,  a  crime  in  which  Parliament  can  only  be  a  participator  with 
parochial  offenders,  who  have  already  familiarized  us  with  its 
enormity. 

Turning  to  the  opposite  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  camp,  we 
find  all  these  conditions  reversed.  There  is  neither  good  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  effective  organization  out  of 
it.  The  anti-abolitioriists  are  not  only  without  a  measure  to  put 
in  competition  with  that  of  Sir  John  Trelawny,  but  are  hopelesslv 
disagreed  in  respect  to  both  principles  and  details — to  the  precise 
object  of  their  desires,  and  to  the  arguments  on  which  such  desires 
arc  professedly  based.  They  concur  in  voting  against  total  aboli¬ 
tion,  but  can,  unitedly,  supply  nothing  in  its  place.  In  this 
respect  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  lately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  law',  have  left  matters 
j)recisely  w'here  they  found  them ;  the  wdsdom  of  nearly  a  score 
of  witnesses,  and  the  categorical  force  of  tw'o  thousand  questions, 
ha\'ing  failed  to  bring  the  controversy  one  inch  nearer  to  the 
particular  point  aimed  at  by  the  originators  of  the  inquiry.  As 
a  stout  defender  of  the  coercive  system  is  obliged  to  admit, 
“  all  the  witnesses  agree  as  to  the  inapplicable  state  of  the  law'  as 
it  stands,  on  account  alike  of  its  vague  and  antiquated  character, 
and  of  the  cumbrousness  of  its  p^o^^sions  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  rates.  Hut  supposing  the  law  to  be  fundamentally 
altered,  scarcely  tw’o  of  them. arc  agreed  in  their  opinion  as  to 
wdiat  w’ould  be  a  satisfactory  settlement.’^* 

Nevertheless,  the  upholders  of  Church-rates  W'ould  now'  seem 
to  be  split  into  tw'o  tolerably  w'ell  defined  sections.  One  of  these 
undisguisedly  hoists  the  flag  ‘‘No  Surrender wdiile  the  other 
w'ould  be  glad  to  accept  almost  any  compromise  wdiich  w'ould  save 
their  dignity,  and  leave  them  a  shred  of  their  cherished  principle. 

The  first  of  these  expend  all  their  energies  m  ^ilifying,  and  in 
underrating  the  strength,  of  their  opponents.  “Robbers  in  dis¬ 
guise,”  and  “  the  greatest  curse  of  the  country,”!  are  the  latest 
epithets  Hung  at  the  heads  of  the  friends  of  w'illinghood.  The 
Legislature  is  exhorted  not  to  listen  to  “  senseless  and  unmeaning 
clamour,”!  or  to  give  heed  to  alleged  grievances,  which  are  “  only 
commonplaces  used  to  gain  votes  at  the  hustings,  and  to  excite 
party  feeling.”5i  Laborious  efforts  are  made  to  prove  that  “  no 
more  than  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales  have  had  recourse  to  a  different  system  from  that  of  com¬ 
pulsory  Church-rates,”  and  that  “  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  even 
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of  these,  the  object  has  merely  been  to  avoid  the  stirring  up  of  ill 
will ;  and  the  suspension  of  the  Church-rate  has  been  altogether 
against  the  wishes  of  the  churchwardens  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
rate-payers.’’*  These  reckless  leaders  of  a  forlorn  hope  “  do  not 
suggest  any  compromise  ;”t  but,  regarding  objectors  to  the  tax  as 
simply  ‘^seditious,”  ‘‘rebellious,”  and  “contumacious,”  they  would 
“  strengthen  the  law,”  and  not  only  conserve,  but  even  extend  the 
application,  of  the  “  sacred  principle  ”  of  coercion.  Dissent,  in  their 
estimation,  is  an  “  accident  of  our  system,”  and  “  not  only  should 
the  fabrics  of  the  Established  Church  be  maintained,  and  the 
things  ordinarily  necessary  be  prorided,  but  something  should  bo 
done  by  similar  means  for  the  furtherance  of  an  active  ministry.”  J 
Notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  public  opinion,  it 
is  contended,  is  on  their  side ;  and  that  Parliament  is  not  so  like¬ 
wise  is  attributed  solely  to  the  misleading  power  of  the  “  Libera¬ 
tion  Society,”  which,  it  is  supposed,  cannot  long  outlive  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  latent  fact,  that  it  has  ulterior  aims,  broader  and 
more  far-reaching  than  the  extinction  of  a  parochial  impost. 

We  should  deem  it  an  absolute  waste  of  our  own  space,  and  a 
tax  on  our  readers’  patience,  to  expose  in  detail  the  fallacy  of 
such  assertions,  and  the  falsity  of  such  hopes  and  expectations. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  attempted  reactionary  movement,  that 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  weakness  of  a  cause  which  it  will  render 
still  weaker ;  because  it  will  furnish  to  Episcopalians  who  are 
open  to  the  influence  of  logic  and  experience  a  decent  pretext 
for  joining  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists,  as  the  only  mode  of 
escape  from  discreditable,  as  well  as  utter,  discomfiture. 

But  we  do  not  deem  it  equally  useless  to  examine  with  care 
some  of  those  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  which 
have  recently  been  proposed  with  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  political  prestige  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  Establishment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  the  well- 
founded  objections  of  those  who  arc  without  its  pale.  Nothing 
will  sooner  reconcile  candid  Churchmen  to  exclusive  reliance  on 
the  principles  of  Voluntarism  than  the  conviction,  that  the  entire 
catalogue  of  expedients  to  avert  such  an  issue  has  been  exhausted. 
The  recently  published  “Blue  Book”  also  furnishes  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pursuing  such  an  investigation ;  because,  while  it  is 
characterized,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  discursiveness  and  irrele¬ 
vancy,  it  contains  some  curious  and  suggestive  matter,  and  em¬ 
bodies  ever\i:hing  in  the  shape  nf  compromise  which  the  liberality 
or  ingenuity  of  a  yielding  party  can  be  expected  to  derise. 

*  Committee  of  Laymen, 
t  Archdeacons  of  England  and  Wales, 
it  Committee  of  Laymen. 
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It  is  surely  singular  tliat,  wliilc  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  our 
palish  churches  is  the  iiioti\'c  most  commonly  ui'god  for  the  rotoii- 
tion  [of  Church-rates,  and  while  it  is  the  expenditure  for  other 
pu^oses  w’hich  cliiefly  evokes  the  popular  feeling,  so  little  dispo¬ 
sition  is  sho^Mi  to  limit  the  rate  to  the  mere  maintenance  and 
decoration  of  the  fabrics.  Two  only,  out  of  fourteen,  episcopalian 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee,  suggest  such  a  limitation. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Yorke  thinks  that  “  if  some  competent 
body  made  estimates,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  repairs  necessar}', 
an  order  might  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  required  amount 
cither  upon  the  County-rate  or  upon  the  Poor-rate,  without 
exciting  any  remark,  or  gi^dng  rise  to  any  trouble  at  all.’’  For 
he  thiiik  that  Dissenters  ‘‘  object  to  the  name  more  than  anything 
else,”  and  that  a  conscientious  Dissenter  would  be  very  glad  of 
any  excuse  to  pay  the  rate,  if  it  did  not  come  under  the  name  of 
a  Church-rate.”  Mr.  Bracebridge,  also,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
levpng  of  a  fabric-rate  would  remove  nearly  all  the  objections 
of  Dissenters,”  but  tliis  opinion  is  based  on  nothing  more  conclusive 
than  the  fact  that  at  Atherstone,  while  an  ordinary  rate  has  been 
refused,  a  rate  for  the  building  is  gi’anted  vdth  unanimity ;  the 
other  expenses  being  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription.  He  is 
also  obliged  to  admit  that  such  a  change  would  not  suffice  in  large 
towTis,  where  rates  have  been  totally  abolished ;  and,  therefore,  he 
is  induced  to  supplement  the  proposal  with  another,  the  etfeet  of 
which  would ‘be  to  abolish  even  the  fabric-rate,  wherever  rates 
have  ceased  to  be  levied  for  ten  years,  as  well  as  wherever  they 
may  lapse  for  five  years  in  future.  He  pays  the  Dissenters  of  the 
towns  the  compliment  of  supposing  that  they  are  influenced  hy 
principles,  rather  than  by  names,  to  a  greater  extent  than  their 
rural  brethren.  But  we  opine  that  another  witness — the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller,  of  Birmingham — much  more  accui'ately  estimates  the 
\'iew^s  of  Dissenters,  of  all  kinds,  when  he  says,  I  think  that  per¬ 
haps  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  if  Churchmen  had  been 
vdsQ  ill  time,  they  might  have  got  a  fabric-rate,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  now.  I  think  we  should  have  nearly  as 
much  opposition  to  a  fabric-rate  as  we  should  have  for  the  other.” 
He  also  assents  to  the  suggestion,  that  one  effect  of  such  a  plan 
would  be,  that  it  would  ‘‘  precipitate  ”  the  question,  wheffier 
Churchmen  should  have  the  exclusive  use  of  buildings  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  generally?  Were  the  question  at 
issue  simply  a  financial  one,  the  relief  afibrded  by  the  non¬ 
appropriation  of  the  rate  to  the  expenses  of  dirine  worship  would 
not  be  inconsiderable  ;  seeing  that,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of 
£500,000  per  annum,  £253,000  is  applied  to  the  expenses  ol 
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worship  and  other  purposes  than  repairs.*  l^ut,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  there  is  not  an  argument  dii’ccted  against  the  present 
law  which  would  not  be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  force  against 
such  a  modification,  lie  who  is  compelled,  for  the  benefit  of 
otliei's,  to  keej)  in  repair  a  religious  edifice  which  he  does  not, 
and  perhaps  cannot  conscientiously,  frequent,  is  thereby  as  much 
injured  in  feeling,  though  less  in  pocket,  as  though  he  were  bound 
also  to  share  in  the  expenses  of  Divine  worship.  It  is  no  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  him  that  the  building  is  national  property,  because, 
from  changed  circumstances,  it  is  now  applied  only  to  a  sectarian 
use ;  and  it  is  hard  enough  that  one  body  should  have  the  pri\’ilege 
of  occupation  rent-free,  without  there  being  im})osed  on  all  the 
others  the  burden  of  helping  to  keep  it  tenaiitable.  As  Dr.  Miller 
admits,  when  speaking  of  a  fabric-rate  merely,  ‘‘  the  day  has  gone 
by  for  that.’’ 

And  the  same  thing  may,  we  tliink,  be  said  of  the  proposal  to 
“  allow  all  tenants  to  recover  the  payment  of  Church-rates  fi’om 
their  landlords ;  ”  for  it  assumes  that  dissent  lias  no  existence 
among  the  landlord  class.  It  involves  a  still  greater  absurdity ; 
seeing  that  it  would  practically  exempt  from  payment  the  episco¬ 
palian  tenant,  and  throw  the  burden  on  the  dissenting  landlord  ! 
For  Mr.  Dracebridge,  who  has  “  much  considered  that  point,” 
would  not  allow  the  tenant  to  plead  the  nonconfonnity  of  his 
landlord;  contending  that  “the  churchwarden  cannot  go  two  deep: 
lie  comes  to  the  man  upon  the  ground,  and  that  man  passes  the 
payment  on  to  somebody  else.”  There  would,  further,  exist  tliis 
other  clement  of  irrationality,  that  the  occupiers  woidd  have  the 
power  of  expenditure,  while  the  burden  of  payment  would  fall  on 
other  shoulders  than  their  own.  There  is,  moreover,  this  objec¬ 
tion,  in  rmiine,  that  such  a  change  Vv’ould  entirely  alter  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  imj)ost,  v  hicli,  notwithstanding  all  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  is  in  jKvsonam,  and  “was  never  a  charge  upon  land.” 
Dr.  Lusliington’s  evidence  on  this  point  coincides  with  the  \dcw's  of 
other  legal  authorities,  and  he  thinks  it  impossible  “  to  make  it  a 
charge  upon  land  in  these  days.”  Were  it  attempted,  we  should 
confidently  look  for  the  opposition  of  the  landlords,  as  a  body, 
W’ho  w^ould,  in  that  case,  quickly  gainsay  the  assertion,  now  so 
frequently  made,  that  Church-rates  are  but  a  portion  of  a  tenant’s 
rent,  wdiich  is  reerulated  bv  its  existence  and  amount. 

The  most  plausible  of  these  new  Church-rate  theories  is  that 
tvhicli  w(Rild  wholly  exempt -Diissentcrs  from  payment;  and  this 
solution  of  existing  difficulties  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
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It  is  surely  singular  that,  while  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  our 
parish  churches  is  the  iiioti\'c  most  commonly  urged  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  [of  Church-rates,  and  while  it  is  the  expenditure  for  other 
purposes  Tvhich  chiefly  evokes  the  popular  feeling,  so  Httle  di.spo- 
sition  is  shown  to  limit  the  rate  to  the  mere  maintenance  and 
decoration  of  the  fabrics.  Two  only,  out  of  fourteen,  episcopalian 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee,  suggest  such  a  limitation. 
The  lion,  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Yorke  thinks  that  ‘‘  if  some  competent 
body  made  estimates,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  repairs  necessarv 
an  order  might  be  made  for  the  pa}Tnent  of  the  required  amounV 
either  upon  the  County-rate  or  upon  the  Poor-rate,  without 
exciting  any  remark,  or  gi\dng  rise  to  any  trouble  at  all.’’  For 
he  thiiik  that  Dissenters  “  object  to  the  name  more  than  anything 
else,”  and  that  a  conscientious  Dissenter  would  be  very  glad  of 
any  excuse  to  pay  the  rate,  if  it  did  not  come  under  the  name  of 
a  Church-rate.”  Mr.  Bracebridge,  also,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
levpng  of  a  fiibric-rate  would  remove  nearly  all  the  objections 
of  Dissenters,”  but  tliis  opinion  is  based  on  nothing  more  conclusive 
than  the  fact  that  at  Atherstone,  while  an  ordinary  rate  has  been 
refused,  a  rate  for  the  building  is  granted  mth  unanimity ;  tlie 
other  expenses  being  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription.  He  is 
also  obliged  to  admit  that  such  a  change  would  not  suffice  in  large 
tovms,  where  rates  have  been  totally  abolished ;  and,  therefore,  he 
is  induced  to  supplement  the  proposal  with  another,  the  effect  of 
which  would ‘be  to  abolish  even  the  fabric-rate,  wherever  rates 
have  ceased  to  be  le\ded  for  ten  years,  as  well  as  wherever  tliey 
may  lapse  for  five  years  in  future.  He  pays  the  Dissenters  of  the 
towns  the  compliment  of  supposing  that  they  arc  influenced  by 
principles,  rather  than  by  names,  to  a  greater  extent  than  their 
rural  brethren.  But  we  opine  that  another  witness — the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller,  of  Birmingham — much  more  accurately  estimates  the 
\news  of  Dissenters,  of  all  kinds,  when  he  says,  ‘‘  I  think  that  per¬ 
haps  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  if  Churchmen  had  been 
wnse  in  time,  they  might  have  got  a  fabric-rate,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  now.  I  think  we  should  have  nearly  as 
much  opposition  to  a  fabric-rate  as  we  should  have  for  the  other.” 
lie  also  assents  to  the  suggestion,  that  one  effect  of  such  a  plan 
would  be,  that  it  would  ‘‘  precipitate  ”  the  question,  whether 
Churchmen  should  have  the  exclusive  use  of  buildings  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  generally?  Were  the  question  at 
issue  simply  a  financial  one,  the  relief  aflbrded  by  the  non¬ 
appropriation  of  the  rate  to  the  expenses  of  divine  worship  would 
not  be  inconsiderable  ;  seeing  that,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  ot 
£500,000  per  annum,  £250,000  is  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
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^^'orship  and  other  purposes  than  repairs.*  l^ut,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  there  is  not  an  argument  directed  against  the  present 
law  which  would  not  he  brought  to  bear  with  equal  force  against 
such  a  modification,  lie  who  is  compelled,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  to  keep  in  repair  a  religious  edifice  which  he  does  not, 
and  perhaps  cannot  conscientiously,  frequent,  is  thereby  as  much 
injured  in  feeling,  though  less  in  ])ocket,  as  though  he  were  bound 
also  to  share  in  the  expenses  of  Divine  worsliip.  It  is  no  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  him  that  the  building  is  national  property,  because, 
from  changed  circumstances,  it  is  now  applied  only  to  a  sectarian 
use ;  and  it  is  hard  enough  that  one  body  should  have  the  privilege 
of  occupation  rent-free,  without  there  being  imiiosed  on  all  the 
others  the  burden  of  helping  to  keep  it  tenantable.  As  Dr.  Miller 
admits,  when  speaking  of  a  fabric-rate  merely,  ‘‘  the  day  has  gone 
by  for  that.’’ 

And  the  same  thing  may,  we  think,  be  said  of  the  proposal  to 

allow  all  tenants  to  recover  the  j)ayment  of  Church-rates  from 
their  landlords;”  for  it  assumes  that  dissent  has  no  existence 
among  the  landlord  class.  It  involves  a  still  greater  absurdity ; 
seeing  that  it  would  practically  exempt  from  payment  the  episco¬ 
palian  tenant,  and  throw  the  burden  on  the  dissenting  lancllord  ! 
For  Mr.  Dracebridge,  who  has  ‘‘  much  considered  that  point,” 
would  not  allow  the  tenant  to  plead  the  nonconfonnity  of  his 
landlord;  contending  that  ‘‘  the  churchwarden  cannot  go  two  deep  : 
he  comes  to  the  man  upon  the  ground,  and  that  man  passes  the 
payment  on  to  somebody  else.”  There  would,  further,  exist  tliis 
other  element  of  irrationality,  that  the  occupiers  woidd  have  the 
power  of  expenditure,  while  the  burden  of  payment  would  fall  on 
other  shoulders  than  their  own.  There  is,  moreover,  this  objec¬ 
tion,  in  limine,  that  such  a  change  vrould  entirely  alter  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  impost,  vhich,  notwithstanding  all  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  is  in  jm^sonam,  and  ‘‘  was  never  a  charge  upon  land.” 
Dr.  Lushington’s  evidence  on  this  ])oint  coincides  with  the  Aiew^s  of 
other  legal  authorities,  and  he  thinks  it  impossible  ‘‘  to  make  it  a 
charge  upon  land  in  these  days.”  Were  it  attempted,  Ave  should 
confidently  look  for  the  o])position  of  the  landlords,  as  a  body, 
who  Avould,  in  that  case,  quickly  gainsay  the  assertion,  now'  so 
frequently  made,  that  Church-rates  arc  but  a  portion  of  a  tenant’s 
rent,  wiiich  is  regulated  by  its  existence  and  amount. 

Tlie  -most  phiusible-of  thc^c'Tiew  Church-rate  theories  is  that 
wiiicli  w'ould  Avholly  exem]>t  Dissenters  from  payment ;  and  this 
solution  of  existing  difficulties  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
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witnesses  of  such  weight  as  Dr  Miller,  Dr.  Lushington,  and 
]Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  31. P.  The  first  of  these  “  would  not 
inquire  whether  the  man  supported  any  other  place  of  worship  or 
not.  I  think  there  would  be  something  inquisitorial  in  that 
which  our  people  would  not  bear ;  but  if  he  is  prepared  to  sav 
‘I,  as  a  Nonconformist,  declare  that  T  am  not  in  communi()n 
with  the  Church  of  England,’  I  would  exempt  him  in  the  most 
inoffensive  way  possible.”  With  a  degree  of  practical  ^visdonl 
which  appears  in  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  want  of  it  dis¬ 
played  by  some  other  ^ntnesses,  he  would  not,  as  a  consequence, 
abridge  any  of  the  parochial  rights  of  Dissenters,  except  as  regards 
the  making  and  expenditure  of  the  rate ;  for  he  “  would  not  think 
it  wdse  to  carry  out  strictly  and  harshly  towards  Dissenters  every¬ 
thing  that  might  follow  logically  from  their  being  exempted  from 
Church-rates.” 

Dr.  ^liller,  however — and  we  assume  that  he  represents  the 
riews  of  most  of  those  who  favour  the  exemption  scheme — would 
take  no  cognizance  of  any  objection,  conscientious  or  otheiwise, 
urged  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  by  those  who 
cannot  declare  themselves  to  be  Nonconformists.  He  avows 


frankly  that  he  is  for  ‘‘  a  compulsory  rate  upon  Churchmen,”  by 
means  of  which,  he  says,  ‘‘  we  should  get  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  those  unworthy  Churchmen  who  call  themselves  Churchmen 
but  never  give  us  anjdhirg.  I  think]  one  great  mischief  of  the 
present  system  is  this,  that,  everything  we  get  is  got  from  some 
few  hundreds  of  persons,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  belong  to  us  give  nothing,  so  that  in  that  way  I  think  if  we 
had  a  law  to  oblige  all  Churchmen  to  pav,  we  should  be  very  much 
bettor  off.” 


Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  goes  much  further  than  this,  for  he 
“has  brought  his  o'smi  mind  to  this  : ” — “  so  great  is  my  aversion, 
and,  I  believe,  the  aversion  of  the  English,  to  anything  which  shall 
bear  even  the  appearance  of  religious  persecution,  that  I  am  quite 
willing  that  any  person  who  can  assign  that  reason  for  non¬ 
payment  of  any  sum  which  may  be  required  of  him  by  means  of 
a  general  assessment,  shall  be  exempt.  Therefore,  for  some  time 
past,  I  have  been  perfectly  ready  to  exempt  Dissenters,  or  those 
who  profess  themselves  to  have  any  religious  scruple,  from  the 
pa}Tnent  of  Church-rates.” 

The  rate  would,  in  that  case,  as  he  admits,  be,  not  a  parochial 
but  an  indiridual,  assessment,  and  he  has  outlined  a  mode  by 
which  only  those  who'  are  willing  to  assess  themselves  would  have 


any  legal  power  in  the  matter. 

Of  this  suggested  voluntary  rating  Dr.  ^Filler 
believe,  trulv,  that  it  would  be  “  an  entire  failure 
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of  the  net  would  be  so  large  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  so  nume¬ 
rous  a  class,  that  the  residuum  would  soon  ridicule  the  idea  of 
oiiiploying  cumbrous  legal  machinery,  for  compassing  an  object 
which  could  be  as  well  secured  by  modes  of  action  exclusively 
voluntary.  No  scheme  of  exemj)tion  would  be  thought  by 
Churchmen  to  be  worth  having  which  extended  beyond  avowed 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  would  still 
leave  exposed  to  the  operation  of  an  unjust  law  two  classes  of  the 
community,  whose  existence  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  father  upon  Dissenters  exclusively  the 
resistance  which  has,  as  we  have  seen,  already  made  such  havoc 
with  Church-rates.  “  Truth  compels  ”  even  the  Record  to  admit 
that  ‘‘  opposition  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  encouraged  by 
Churchmen  who  declare  themselves  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church.’’  Some  of  these  have,  no  doubt,  been 
iutluenced  chiefly  by  anxiety  to  put  an  end  to  what  they  deem  the 
great  evil  of  vestry' contests ;  and  some  have  closed  their  purse-strings 
by  way  ef  protest  against  semi-papistical  services,  and  to  put  a  check 
on  the  caprices  of  erratic  spiritual  guides.  Others  there  are,  however 
— and  they  are,  we  hope  and  believe,  a  continually  growing  body — 
who  have  ceased  to  regard  the  emplo}Tnent  of  coercion  for  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  ordinances  as  God’s  method  of  upholding 
divine  truth,  and  who  think  that  the  Church  of  England  avtII 
become  stronger  and  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  places  implicit 
confidence  in  the  love,  the  liberality,  and  the  enterprise  of  its  own 
adherents.  With  what  stinging  reproaches  might  not  these  assail 
the  Nonconformist  body,  should  it  ever  rest  content  ^Gth  the 
exemption  from  payment  of  its  o^\^l  members  only !  The  bitter 
taunt,  that  a  conscientious  scruple  is  a  de\Tce  to  save  the  pocket, 
would  then  find  a  justification,  and  Dissenters  would  stand  con¬ 
victed  before  the  world,  of  making  their  principles  but  stalking- 
horses  for  assailing  only  that  which  is  detrimental  to  their  own 
personal  interests. 

Respecting  the  influence  which  such  a  measure  would  exercise 
on  the  Church  Establishment,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  It  would 
do  more  than  draw  a  sharper  line  between  Churchmen  and  Dis¬ 
senters  :  it  would  start  inquiries  in  thousands  of  minds,  at  present 
undetermined  in  relation  to  points  at  issue  between  the  two  bodies. 
Nominal  Churchmenjyvould  bejempted  to  exchange  their  nominal 
Churchmanship  for,  at  least,  nominal  dissent,  and  it  would  lead  to 
new  parochial  struggles,  which  would  be  all  the  fiercer  for  being 
carried  on  ^rithin  a  narrower  area,  and  between  members  of  the 
same  community. 

We  have  said  members  of  the  same  community,  but,  in  fact,  the 
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issue  would  be  detonniiicd  by  another  class  than  avowed  Church 
of  England  men — by  those  who  are  not  so  much  Dissenters  as 
abscntvrs,  and  are  either  inditferent  about,  or  hostile  to,  religion 
Acquiescent  as  many  of  these  may  now  bo,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
tax  is  levied  impartially  on  all,  there  would  inevitably  be  a  strong 
rcrsmlsion  of  feeling  were  they  required  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  release  of  Dissenters  from 
the  pecuniary  obligations  at  present  imposed  upon  them.  A  sudden 
doubling  of  rates  would  have  a  wonderfully  quickening  influence  • 
and  such  an  increase  must  needs  be  the  result  of  throwing  the 
numerous  new'  district  churches  upon  the  Church-rate  fund.  It 
w'ould  Ixj  absolutely  necessary  to  give  these  churches  the  benefit  of 
the  rate,  to  meet  the  present  objections  of  many  Churchmen;  and, 
so  it  w’ould  be  brought  about,  that  hundreds  of  edifices  built,  and 
at  present  maintained,  by  means  of  Voluntarjism,  w'ould  neces¬ 
sitate  an  extension  of  the  opposite  principle  of  conn)ulsory 
taxation ! 

We  are  aware  that  Dissenters  are  alleged  to  have  no  locus 
standi,  in  urging  such  objections  ;  inasmuch  as  the  relief  proposed 
to  be  afforded  to  them  deprives  them  of  the  right  of  opposition  or  of 
criticism.  Dr.  Ilume,  of  Liverpool,  in  his  erfdence,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  “  w  ould  be  very  extraordinary  indeed  that  Dis¬ 
senters  should  object  to  Churchmen  parfng  Church-rates,  if  they 
think  proper  forgetting  that  it  is  proposed  to  enforce  pameiit, 
w'hether  Churchmen  think  it  proper  or  not.  The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  the  Dishop  of  London,  as  members  of  the  Committee, 
intimated  pretty  plainly  to  the  Dissenting  Avitnesses  their  opinion, 
that  the  objection  to  the  continuance  of  a  rate  in  any  fonn  was 
unreasonable  and  factious.  The  former  inquired  how'  Dissenters 
“  could  in  any  way  be  injured  by  a  payment  w  hich  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  make?”  and  suggested  that  it  AA'as‘‘no  longer 
their  business  to  meddle  Avith  a  payment  imposed  upon  Chureli- 
men.”  The  Bishop  of  London  could  scarcely  restrain  his  petu¬ 
lance  at  his  inability  to  convince  Mr.  Morley  of  the  utter  unten¬ 
ableness  of  his  position.  “  Then  it  is  thought  to  be  the  duty  of 
Dissenters  to  proAude  for  the  consciences  of  other  people  as  Avell 
as  their  oaati,”  was  liis  sarcastic  deduction ;  AA'hile  he  further  in¬ 
quired,  if  it  w'cre  “consistent  AAuth  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  one  part  of  the  community  Avho  entertain  one 
AucAV,  to  force  that  aucav  upon  another  portion  Avho  do  not  enter- 
tiin  it?” 

There  is  a  confusion  of  thought,  and  a  looseness  of  expression,  in 
such  suggestions,  AAdiich  shoAVS  that  the  zeal  of  the  Churchman 
had  obscured  the  perception  of  the  legislator,  in  the  persons  of  the 
noble  duke  and  the  right  reverend  lord.  When  Churchmen  talk 
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of  their  o^^^l  Establishment/’  and  of  taxing  themselves,”  wo 
crave  to  know  whether  they  have  definitely  settled  in  their  own 
niinds  the  position  in  which  the  Episcopalian  Church  is  henceforth 
to  stand,  in  relation  to  other  bodies  and  to  the  country  at  large  ? 
Is  the  idea  of  nationality  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  Church  simply 
to  take  its  place  among,  what  are  sometimes  contemptuously 
tenned,  ‘‘the  sects”  ?  If  the  reply  be  an  emphatic  negative,  on 
what  ground  can  it^  be  pleaded  that  an  institution  which  exists  in 
virtue  of,  and  is  governed  by,  public  law,  should  be  regarded  as 
beyond  the  control  of  a  large  section  of  the  community  ?  In  a 
legal  and  political  sense,  there  arc  no  such  persons  as  Dissenters  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Chui'ch  of  England — using  the  term  mem¬ 
bership  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense — can  no  more  claim  that  Church 
as  their  heritage  exclusively,  than  can  the  Army  and  Navy  insist 
that  the  machinery  of  the  two  services  cannot  rightfully  be  touched 
by  the  civilians  who  have  called  it  into  existence.  When  dealing 
with  the  State-Church,  as  such,  the  Nonconformist  is  lost  in  the 
citizen.  As  he  is  responsible  for  the  working  of  laws  in  the  framing 
of  which  he  has  a  share  of  influence,  he  is  no  impertinent  meddler, 
but  discharges  a  duty  of  citizenship,  in  urging,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  that  his  own  \dews  on  any  matter  of  legislation  should  be 
adopted  as  the  soundest  or  most  expedient.  To  speak,  in  such  a 
case,  of  his  “  forcing  his  view  upon  another  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  do  not  entertain  it,”  is  to  condemn,  by  implication, 
all  the  agitation  and  political  action  of  the  last  fifty  years,  which 
have  eliminated  from  our  legislation  some  of  its  most  \icious  ele¬ 
ments,  and  banished,  or  mitigated,  some  of  the  greatest  evils  by 
wliich  society  has  been  afflicted.  Unable  as  some  of  those  who 
differ  from  them  may  be  to  appreciate  the  unselfishness  of  their 
aims,  history  may  be  appealed  to  in  ])roof  of  the  fact,  that  Non- 
confonnists  have  been  accustomed  to  base  their  political  action  on 
broad  principles ;  which,  whether  rightly  or  erroneously,  they  have 
conscientiously  believed  would  promote,  not  merely  their  own,  but 
the  general  well-being  of  the  community.  Strenuously  as  they  may 
have  asserted  their  own  personal  rights,  they  have  always  pleaded, 
and  we  believe  truthfully,  as  the  motive  most  powerfully  influ¬ 
encing  them,  their  higher  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
Church’s  supreme  Ijord — rights  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
members  of  the  Lords’  Committee  appear  to  have  no  conception. 

Even  were  it  possible  to  concede  the  dualistic  principle,  wfflich 
would  ensure '  to  theXJhurch  of  England  both  the  pri\dleges  of  a 
national  body  and  the  immunities  of  a  purely  voluntary  commu¬ 
nity,  there  would  still  remain  the  formidable  inquiry — why  it 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  legal  authority  wliicli,  we  presume, 
would  not  be  conceded  to  all  other  religious  denominations  ?  If  the 
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Epi5>coj)aliaii  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  public  tax-gatherer  to 
maintain  the  edifices  in  which  he  worships,  may  not  the  Coiruc- 
gationist,  if  he  he  so  minded,  collect  pew-rents  by  force  of  law 
and  meet  incidental  expenses  ’’  by  “  a  voluntary  rate,’’  which 
the  shabby  members  of  /tis  body  could  not  evade  ?  If  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  may  evoke  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  Presbyterians  of  all 
shades  may  substitute  for  the  obedience  now  voluntarily  rendered 
the  enforced  obedience  yielded  only  to  statute  law.  If  the  rector, 
or  vicar,  may  have  recourse  to  the  magistrate  and  broker,  to  recover 
“  Easter  Dues,”  the  Wesleyan  preacher  may,  'snth  equal  reason, 
collect  the  weekly  pennies  of  his  congregation  by  legal  process. 
Yet  were  such  claims  set  up,  or  conceded,  who  would  accuse  the 
members  of  other  denominations,  or  even  the  men  who  are  of  no 
denomination,  of  meddlesomeness  and  of  intolerance,  for  objecting 
to  such  an  emplo}Tnent  of  our  legal  machinery,  or  so  misdirected 
an  application  of  the  coercive  power  ^^uelded  by  the  State? 
The  argument  of  such  reasoners  as  the  bishop  and  the  duke 
breaks  do^^^l  by  its  own  weight,  and,  by  proving  too  much,  is 
destructive  to  their  case. 

If  the  \icws  we  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  be  correct,  the 
supporters  of  Church-rates,  feeling  the  insecurity  of  their  present 
moorings,  are  slipping  from  them  in  quest  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
anchorage-ground.  That  the  Church  is  a  national  Church,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  entire  nation  should  support  it,  is  an  intelli¬ 
gible  and  consistent  proposition.  So,  also,  if  it  be  actually  the 
case,  that  the  Church-rate  is  an  incumbrance  on  property  which 
cannot  honourably  be  evaded,  it  may  he  contended  that  its  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  compulsory  and  general.  But  if  men’s  indi^^dual 
opinions,  and  ecclesiastical  position,  arc  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  demand  shall  be  pressed,  the  argument  based  on  the  principle 
of  nationality  vanishes  from  the  field  of  debate.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  as  much  “  confiscation  ”  and  ‘‘  robbery  ”  to  exempt  all  who 
choose  to  call  themselves  Dissenters,  as  to  exempt  the  pubHc  at 
large ;  while,  on  the  plea  of  the  liability  of  property,  to  compel 
one  half  of  the  people  to  pay  the  amount  from  which  the  other 
half  have  been  relieved,  is  really  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
those  on  whom  the  new  burden  falls. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  what  point  of  view  we  may,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
Church-rate  measures  which  stop  short  of  abohtion  are  insuper¬ 
able.  But  we  put  it  to  candid  Churchmen,  whether  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  abolition  itself  are  equally  so. 

It  would  probably  be  acknowledged  by  most,  that  the  funds 
required  to  supply  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  rates,  would 
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be  forthcoming  before  tlie  want  of  them  had  occasioned  serious 
mischief.  The  real  obstacle  to  be  encountered  is,  confessedly, 
that  there  is  a  principle  at  stake.  Those  who  are  so  strenuously 
striving  to  extinguish  Church-rates  will,  it  is  urged,  not  be  content 
^nth  success  on  so  limited  a  scale,  but  ^\Tll  follow  it  up  with  other 
measures,  having  in  view  the  total  destruction  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  And,  as  the  battle  must  bo  fought  at  some  stage,  it  is 
urged  that  it  had  better  be  at  this. 

\Ve  tliink  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  tliis  seeming  wisdom 
betrays  a  singular  want  of  it.  We  are  certain  that  such  a  demurrer 
will  furnish  an  utterly  insufficient  leverage  to  move  the  House  of 
Commons.  English  legislators  are  usually  practical  men,  who 
deal  with  measures  according  to  their  merits,  rather  than  from  a 
regard  to  the  motives  of  their  promoters.  If  an  unmistakable 
case  of  grievance  is  forced  upon  them,  they,  sooner  or  later,  grant 
redress,  with  but  little  reference  to  logical  consequences.  They 
yield  to  the  reasonable  pressure  of  to-day,  in  the  belief  that  they 
shall,  for  that  very  reason,  be  able  to  resist  the  unreasonable 
pressure  of  to-moiTow.  For  them,  “  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.^’ 

If  Church-rates  were  the  life-blood  of  the  Establishment,  or 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  agitation  were  less  dangerous  to 
the  Church  than  its  termination  by  means  of  their  abolition,  the 
attitude  now  assumed  by  so  many  Churchmen  would  command 
respect.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  foes  of  the  Establishment, 
while  unswerving  in  their  hostility  to  Church-rates,  consider  the 
prolongation  of  the  Church-rate  system  as  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  their  designs.  The  Church-rate  is  almost  the  only 
concrete  form  of  the  Establishment  principle  with  wliich  parishes, 
as  such,  can  authoritatively  deal ;  and,  were  it  abolished,  parochial 
agitators  must  remit  to  Parliament  the  disposal  of  all  the  higher 
and  larger  questions  involved  in  the  existing  relationship  between 
Church  and  State.  Were  the  rate  quickly  abolished,  ecclesiastical 
agitation  would,  in  many  a  parish,  languish  for  want  of  a  practical 
grievance ;  while  its  long  continuance  will  train  for  the  future 
work  of  the  Liberation  Society  ’’  young  minds  who  would  other¬ 
wise  long  remain  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence. 

Looking  to  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  episcopalian  body, 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  people — to  their  abound¬ 
ing  liberality — their_  enterprising  spirit,  and  their  far-reaching 
activity,  we  think  we  discern  the  possibility  of  securing  for  itself 
a  glorious  place  in  the  future  religious  history  of  the  country. 
In  the  learning  and  the  piety  of  its  ministers — in  the  intellectual 
acquirements  and  the  social  position  of  many  of  its  members — in  its 
historical  associations,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  certain  features 
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Episcopalian  may  call  in  tlic  aid  of  the  public  tax-f^athorer  to 
maintain  the  edifices  in  which  he  worships,  may  not  the  Con‘u*e- 
gationist,  if  he  be  so  minded,  collect  pew-rents  by  force  of  law 
and  meet  ‘‘  incidental  expenses  ’’  by  “  a  voluntary  rate,’’  which 
the  shabby  members  of  //w  body  could  not  evade  ?  If  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  may  evoke  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  Presbyterians  of  all 
shades  may  substitute  for  the  obedience  now  voluntarily  rendered 
the  enforced  obedience  yielded  only  to  statute  law.  If  the  rector, 
or  vicar,  may  have  recourse  to  the  magistrate  and  broker,  to  recover 
“  Easter  Dues,”  the  Wesleyan  preacher  may,  with  equal  reason, 
collect  the  weekly  pennies  of  his  congregation  by  legal  process. 
Yet  were  such  claims  set  up,  or  conceded,  who  w^ould  accuse  the 
members  of  other  denominations,  or  even  the  men  who  are  of  no 
denomination,  of  meddlesomeness  and  of  intolerance,  for  objecting 
to  such  an  emplo\Tnent  of  our  legal  machinery,  or  so  misdirected 
an  application  of  the  coercive  power  wielded  by  the  State? 
The  argument  of  such  reasoners  as  the  bishop  and  the  duke 
breaks  doiMi  by  its  own  ^weight,  and,  by  proving  too  much,  is 
destructive  to  their  case. 

If  the  \dews  we  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  ho  correct,  the 
supporters  of  Church-rates,  feeling  the  insecurity  of  their  present 
moorings,  are  slipping  from  them  in  quest  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
anchorage-ground.  That  the  Church  is  a  national  Church,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  entire  nation  should  support  it,  is  an  intelli¬ 
gible  and  consistent  proposition.  So,  also,  if  it  be  actually  the 
case,  that  the  Church-rate  is  an  incumbrance  on  property  which 
cannot  honourably  he  evaded,  it  may  be  contended  that  its  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  compulsory  and  general.  But  if  men’s  indi^^dual 
opinions,  and  ecclesiastical  position,  are  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  demand  shall  be  pressed,  the  argument  based  on  the  principle 
of  nationality  vanishes  from  the  field  of  debate.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  as  much  ‘‘  confiscation  ”  and  “  robbery  ”  to  exempt  all  who 
choose  to  call  themselves  Dissenters,  as  to  exempt  the  pubHc  at 
large ;  w’hile,  on  the  plea  of  the  liability  of  property,  to  compel 
one  half  of  the  people  to  pay  the  amount  from  which  the  other 
half  have  been  relieved,  is  really  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
those  on  whom  the  new  burden  falls. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  what  point  of  view  we  may,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
Church-rate  measures  which  stop  short  of  abolition  are  insuper¬ 
able.  But  we  put  it  to  candid  Churchmen,  whether  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  abolition  itself  are  equally  so. 

It  would  probably  be  acknowledged  by  most,  that  the  funds 
required  to  supply  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  rates,  would 
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be  forthcoming  before  the  want  of  them  had  occasioned  serious 
mischief.  The  real  obstacle  to  be  encountered  is,  confessedly, 
that  there  is  a  principle  at  stake.  Those  who  are  so  strenuously 
striWng  to  extinguish  Church-rates  will,  it  is  urged,  not  be  content 
^nth  success  on  so  limited  a  scale,  but  a\t11  follow  it  up  with  other 
measures,  having  in  view  the  total  destruction  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  And,  as  the  battle  must  be  fought  at  some  stage,  it  is 
urged  that  it  had  better  be  at  this. 

We  think  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  seeming  wisdom 
betrays  a  singular  want  of  it.  We  are  certain  that  such  a  demurrer 
will  furnish  an  utterly  insufficient  leverage  to  move  the  House  of 
Commons.  English  legislators  are  usually  practical  men,  who 
deal  with  measures  according  to  their  merits,  rather  than  from  a 
regard  to  the  motives  of  their  promoters.  If  an  unmistakable 
case  of  grievance  is  forced  upon  them,  they,  sooner  or  later,  grant 
redress,  with  but  little  reference  to  logical  consequences.  They 
rield  to  the  reasonable  pressure  of  to-day,  in  the  belief  that  they 
shall,  for  that  very  reason,  be  able  to  resist  the  unreasonable 
pressure  of  to-morrow.  For  them,  ‘‘  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.^’ 

If  Church-rates  were  the  life-blood  of  the  Establishment,  or 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  agitation  were  less  dangerous  to 
the  Church  than  its  termination  by  means  of  their  abolition,  the 
attitude  now  assumed  by  so  many  Churchmen  would  command 
respect.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  foes  of  the  Establishment, 
while  unswerving  in  their  hostility  to  Church-rates,  consider  the 
prolongation  of  the  Church-rate  system  as  in  the  highest  degree 
favoui’able  to  their  designs.  The  Church-rate  is  almost  the  only 
concrete  form  of  the  Establishment  principle  with  which  parishes, 
as  such,  can  authoritatively  deal ;  and,  were  it  abolished,  parochial 
agitators  must  remit  to  Parliament  the  disposal  of  all  the  higher 
and  larger  questions  involved  in  the  existing  relationship  between 
Church  and  State.  Were  the  rate  quickly  abolished,  ecclesiastical 
agitation  would,  in  many  a  parish,  languish  for  want  of  a  practical 
grievance ;  while  its  long  continuance  will  train  for  the  future 
work  of  the  “  Liberation  Society  ’’  young  minds  who  would  other¬ 
wise  long  remain  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence. 

Looking  to  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  episcopalian  body, 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  people — to  their  abound¬ 
ing  liberality — their  enterprising  spirit,  and  their  far-reaching 
activity,  we  think  we  discern  the  possibility  of  securing  for  itself 
a  glorious  place  in  the  future  religious  history  of  the  countr)\ 
In  the  learning  and  the  piety  of  its  ministers — in  the  intellectual 
acquirements  and  the  social  position  of  many  of  its  members — in  its 
historical  associations,  and  m  the  adaptation  of  certain  features 
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of  its  constitution  to  English  tastes  and  habits,  it  has  resources 
which  would  make  it  a  formidable  rival  to  all  religious  communi¬ 
ties,  either  singly  or  combined.  But,  not  content  with  these 
advantages,  it  clings  to  a  political  position  which  prejudices  its 
work,  and  tenaciously  insists  on  the  exercise  of  powers  which  stir 
up  feelings  of  antagonism  fatal  to  the  extension  of  its  influence. 
To  perpetuate  Church-rates  in  a  new  form  would  be  to  repeat 
the  grave  mistakes  of  centuries,  the  history"  of  which  teaches  a 
wiser  lesson;  but,  happily  for  the  English  Church,  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  people  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  error. 


VIL 

ISLAMISM. 

Islnnacl ;  o)\  a  Natural  lllstorj/  of  Islamwnj  and  its  Relation  to 
Christianity,  By  tlio  llev.  Dr.  J.  Mueiileisen  Arnold,  formerly 
Church  Missionary  in  Asia  and  Africa.  London :  Ilivingtons, 
1859. 

Under  the  walls  of  Damietta  the  armies  of  Western  Christendom 
were  once  more  marshalled,  resolved  to  break  the  Mohammedan 
power  in  its  great  stronghold.  Already  had  they,  by  dint  of  inge¬ 
nuity  and  bravery,  possessed  tliemselves  of  its  strong  citadel,  and 
were  now  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  itself,  when  amidst 
them  appeared  another  combatant,  canydng  weapons  very  different 
from  theirs.  The  novel  ascetism,  the  simple  faith,  and  the  burning 
zeal  of  Francis  of  Assisi  had  evoked  throughout  Europe  the 
wail  of  penitence,  and  even  threatened  to  dejiopulate  whole 
cities  by  swelling  the  ranks  of  his  Order.  Accompanied  by  twelve 
of  these  brethren,’’  he  now  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders. 
If  he  despaired  of  the  success  of  arms  wielded  by  a  host  so  tur¬ 
bulent  and  unspiritual,  his  confidence  in  the  reality  of  his  own 
mission  was  all  the  more  strong.  Lea\'ing  the  ranks  of  the 
Christians,  the  Saint  presented  himself  before  the  Sultan  of  Cairo ; 
and,  when  arguments  foiled  to  coimnce  the  unbeliever,  offered  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
Melic-Kamel  dismissed  the  enthusiast ;  eventually  this  crusade, 
as  those  wdiich  preceded  and  follo^^'ed  it,  led  to  no  lasting  result ; 
and  to  this  day  has  the  sway  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed  not  only 
continued,  but  spread  and  extended.  Unaccountable  as  to  some 
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the  proposed  argimiontatioii  of  St.  Francis  may  appear,  it  vaa 
but  an  application  of  a  principle  very  commonly  entertained — that 
of  determining  the  reality  of  a  cause  by  outward  results  ;  perhaps 
not  quite  so  irrationally  as  is  sometimes  done,  since  in  this  case 
the  issue  was  cast  directly  upon  the  Great  Arbiter  Himself.  By 
the  side  of  this  Apostle  of  Medievalism,  and  his  appeal  to  Heaven 
through  palpable  results,  we  are  tempted  to  place  another  and 
seemingly  different  mode  of  argumentation.  A  sway  continued 
for  twelve  centuries,  and  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
men,  ‘‘  made  by  God  as  well  as  we  ’’ — such  is  the  basis  on  which 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our  contemporaries  has  mainly  rested  the 
claims  of  5[oliammed  to  be  ranked  with  the  prophets.  As  if  the 
appeal  to  Heaven  could  be  determined  according  to  such  outward 
successes,  or  the  tnitli  and  reality  of  a  cause  depended  on  the 
number  of  its  adherents  or  the  period  of  its  continuance. 

Yet,  under  another  aspect,  such  popularity  is  a  sign,  full 
of  importance  to  the  thoughtful  oii-looker.  Not  that  whatever  is, 
and  for  a  time  continues  and  prospers,  deserv’es  to  be  or  is 
genuine  and  real,  but  that  it  has  proved  itself  akin  to  some  of  the 
deepest  feelings  and  sympathies  of  our  nature.  That  a  religion 
issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia — from  among  an  untutored  and 
nomadic  race — should  well  nigh  have  made  the  conquest  of  the 
world ;  that  in  the  brief  space  of  eighty  years  it  extended  its  sway 
over  more  countries  and  nations  than  were  ever  subject  to  Imperial 
Rome ;  that  not  only  Palestine,  S}Tia,  Asia  Minor,  India,  and 
Africa  should  have  received  the  Koran,  but  ndthin  this  incredibly 
short  period  the  claims  of  the  false  prophet  were  owned  “  from  the 
avails  of  China  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Niger ;  ’’  that  Islamisni  swept  awny  the  Greek  Empire,  and 
seated  itself  not  only  on  the  ‘‘  Holy  Places  ’’  of  the  Christians,  but 
in  the  capital  of  Constantine;  that  it  overran  Spain, Italy,  I lungaiw', 
and  for  centuries  constituted  the  dreaded  danger  of  Germany  ;  that 
it  rolled  back  the  tide  of  eight  crusades  ;  that  wdiile  to  this  day 
Christianity  travels  so  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  it  should 
have  continued  to  add  entire  tribes  to  its  professors ; — these  are 
some  of  the  facts  w’hich  make  Mohammedanism  a  unique  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  history’.  To  explain  them,  w’e  need  not  have  recourse 
to  either  of  the  extreme  theories  of  ^’indicating  the  prophetic 
mission  of  ^lohammed  and  the  superiority  of  the  Koran,  or  of  sup¬ 
posing  the  author  of  Islam  to  have  “  commenced  his  w’ork  under 
the  immediate  control  of.iSatanic  agency.’’  Subordinate  to  that 
Hmne  arrangement  of  ProAudence  in  w  hich,  by  a  kind  of  moral 
elasticity,  judgments  rebound  on  nations  and  countries  as  W’ell  as 
on  indmduals,  and  all  that  is  unreal  or  untrue  is  consumed,  there 
W’ere  causes  at  w’ork,  and  Islamism  evoked  feelings  and  pow’ers 
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which  ill  our  \dew  sufficiently  account  even  for  its  unparalleled 
spread  and  its  continued  existence.  What  these  were,  will  best 
appear  from  a  brief  reWew  of  the  life  of  ^lohammed,  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  the  history  of  its  extension. 

Ahul  Kasem  Mohammed  was  born  about  the  year  571,  in  a 
countr}%  among  a  people,  and  at  a  period  wliicli  equally  deserve 
our  notice.  The  poverty  of  the  land,  and  the  ro\dng  habits  of 
the  people,  proved  the  bulwark  of  national  independence.  either 
the  armies  of  Eg}q)t,  of  Persia,  and  of  Abyssinia,  nor  even  the 
indomitable  legions  of  Rome,  could  convert  the  stern  ^rildnesses 
and  the  lonely  deserts  of  Arabia  into  “  a  pro\dnce.”  The  petty 
and  hostile  races  which  peopled  the  Peninsula  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  ranged  into  BeduinSy  or  wandering  tribes,  and  Iladesi,  or 
stationary'  inhabitants,  who  settled  chiefly  in  Yemen.  Divided 
into  a  multitude  of  separate  states — ^if  such  they  may  be  called — 
they  followed  various  religions.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was 
sometimes  ruled  by  Christian,  but  chiefly  by  Je^dsh  princes. 
Mecca  was  from  a.d.  464  held  by  the  Koreishites,  a  Pagan  family; 
while  the  ancient  creed  of  the  people  seems  to  have  degenerated 
from  a  primitive — ^perhaps  traditional — Monotheism  to  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  service  of  the  360  deities  which 
tenanted  the  Kaaba,  or  great  national  sanctuary  of  the  Arabs  at 
Mecca.  From  this  family  of  priest-kings,  the  Koreishites — rulers 
of  the  holy  city,  Mecca,  and  guardians  of  the  Kaaba,  ^srith  its  black 
stone,  descended  from  heaven — sprang  the  prophet  of  Islam.  His 
grandfather,  Abd-el-Motalleb,  had  in  570  saved  both  the  town 
and  the  temple  from  Christian  conquest  by  an  Abyssinian  host. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  whirlwind  that  swept  over  the 
ancient  world,  of  which  Rome  had  so  long  been  the  capital,  had 
in  great  part  done  its  work  of  destruction.  The  Western  Empire 
existed  no  longer ;  the  Eastern  was  falling  into  manifest  and  irre¬ 
mediable  decay ;  Persia  was  torn  by  internal  conflicts ;  the  nations 
of  Europe,  to  whom  the  future  of  lastoiy  was  entrusted,  were  only 
awakenmg  to  political,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life.  The  religious 
direction  of  the  East  was  naturally  committed  to  the  Byzantine 
Church.  In  its  deep  degradation,  its  rancorous  controversialism, 
and  hollow,  lifeless  formalities,  the  other  Oriental  Christian  com¬ 
munities  w'ere  also  involved ;  yet,  shortly  before  the  appearance 
of  Mohammed,  it  seemed  as  if  Arabia  would  adopt  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  From  an  early  period  it  had  possessed  many  bishoprics, 
and  the  number  of  native  Christians  and  converts  was  swelled  by 
continual  accessions  from  persecuted,  fugitive  sectarians,  who  in 
these  solitudes  found  a  safe  retreat.  About  forty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Mohammed,  when  the  Jewish  kingdom  of  Yemen  gave  place 
to  a  Christian  monarchy,  a  chui’ch  was  built  in  Sana  which  in  splen- 
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dour  is  said  to  have  greatly  surpassed  even  the  far-famed  Kaaba. 

A  more  interesting  and  hopeful  indication,  about  the  same  time, 
was  the  conference  of  four  of  the  leading  Koreishites  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  idolatry  of  their 
tribe,  and  the  resolve  to  quit  their  country  in  search  of  the  ancestral 
pure  religion  of  Abraham.  Of  these  inquirers,  three  embraced 
Christianity  ;  the  fourth  continued  to  pray  for  light  in  the  Kaaba. 
Ill  his  wanderings  he  heard  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  hail  as  the  native  prophet,  but  was  murdered  before  again 
reaching  Mecca. 

Passing  over  the  legends  with  which  Arab  fancy  or  superstition 
has  adorned  the  history  of  their  prophet,  we  collect  the  leading 
events  of  his  life.  ^lohammed  was  early  deprived  of  his  parents. 
His  father,  Abdallah,  left  him  an  infant,  only  two  months  old ; 
liis  mother,  Amena,  died  when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  Thence 
the  child  successively  passed  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  and 
of  his  uncle,  Abu  Talib,  in  whose  company  he  undertook,  in  his 
ninth  or  twelfth  year,  a  mercantile  journey.  On  this  first  expe¬ 
dition,  how  many  new  objects  must  have  opened  on  the  deeply 
thoughtful  and  highly  imaginative  child.  The  caravan  was  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  by  a  Christian  monk — ^by  some  supposed  to 
have  been  a  convert  from  Judaism,  by  others  a  Nestoiiaii — and 
the  conversations  on  religious  subjects,  almost  natural  to  an 
Oriental,  to  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  then 
listened,  enlarged  his  horizon  beyond  the  narrow  tribal  supersti¬ 
tions  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  Other  mer¬ 
cantile  undertakings,  a  warlike  expedition,  and  some  years  spent 
as  a  shepherd,  fill  up  the  interval  between  youth  and  manhood. 
In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Cliadijah,  a  wealthy  widow  considerably 
his  senior,  bestowed  her  hand  upon  one  who  had  so  faithfully 
conducted  her  mercantile  aflairs.  Though  success  no  longer 
attended  his  commercial  undertakings,  uprightness  of  character 
and  unflinching  honesty  secured  his  position  among  friends  and 
clansmen.  Thus  other  fifteen  years  elapsed  ;  the  period  of  early 
warmth  had  passed  by,  and  Mohammed  has  entered  on  a  new 
stage  of  life.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  enthusiasm 
bums  most  fiercely  in  the  heart  of  youth.  Withdra^^^l  from  the 
all-absorbing  interest  of  the  objective,  which,  by  a  wise  provision 
in  our  constitution,  ever  impels  the  inexperienced  youth  towards 
that  which  is  ^\dthout,  the  man  of  maturcr  years  turns  in¬ 
wards.  The  season  of  strongest  and  quickest  impulse  is  indeed 
that  of  youth ;  but  the  "-period  of  deepest  and  longest  ardour, 
that  of  ripened  manhood.  In  his  frequent  journeys,  the  mind 
of  Mohammed  had  been  enlarged  bevond  the  boundaries  of 
Arabia,  its  people,  and  creed :  in  years  of  lonely  musings  at 
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home,  his  heart  had  kindled  into  hottest  enthusiasm.  All  con¬ 
tributed  to  excite  an  imagination  naturally  so  vi^dd.  The  bright 
eastern  sky,  the  deserts  all  around,  the  remembrance  of  past  scenes 
even  the  nervous  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  religious  retirement  in  which  his  tribe  and  family  indulged, 
gave  bodily  shape  and  a  new  existence  to  what  he  had  seen  or 
heard.  Mohammed  was  entirely  unlettered,  lie  had  never  seen 
and  could  not  read  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  or  Christians 
but  he  had  frequently  and  familiarly  mixed  with  them,  and  from 
their  lips  gathered  the  religious  facts  and  tenets  cherished  by  them 
— not,  indeed,  in  their  pure  simplicity,  but  in  the  peculiar 
drapery  with  which  Talmudic  legend  and  apocryphal  gospels  had 
adorned,  or  rather  disguised,  these  blessed  realities.  The  funda¬ 
mental  truth  of  the  unity  of  God — dear  to  him  even  as  ancestral, 
Abrahamic  article  of  belief — appealed  to  his  reason  and  sank  into 
his  heart :  this  fact  alone  could  he  comprehend,  and  cordially  re¬ 
ceive  vdth  unshaken  belief.  Heaven  and  earth,  histoiy  and  tra¬ 
dition,  heart  and  head,  returned  a  loud  Amcn  ^^  to  this  primaiy* 
truth.  All  the  rest  either  appealed  to  his  imagination  only,  or 
was  subjected  in  Ids  mind  to  a  rationalistic  process.  His  was  not 
to  be  a  new  religion ;  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  J esus,  had  all, 
wth  j)r()gressive  clearness,  taught  the  same  truths  concerning  the 
gi’cat  God.  Their  contemporaries  had  misunderstood,  and  their 
successors  misrepresented  them ;  hence  the  need  of  more  pointed 
revelations  in  the  course  of  time.  Himself  was  only  the  last,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 

Such  appears  to  us  the  fundamental  character  of  Mohamme¬ 
danism,  as  it  first  shaped  itself  in  the  mind  of  its  apostle.  Ac¬ 
quainted  vdth  revealed  religion  only  through  the  impure  channels 
of  eastern  legends  and  tradition,  a  keen  rationalistic  process  and  a 
fervent  imagination  supjdied  whatever  were  the  distinctive  or  the 
novel  elements  of  Islamism. 

During  four  months  of  the  year,  the  feuds  of  Ai’ab  tribes  ceased 
by  mutual  consent,  and  universal  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  One  of  these  holy  seasons  Avas  always  spent  in  solemn 
meditation,  amidst  some  rocky  retreat.  It  was  while  thus  engaged 
in  religious  contemplation,  in  deepest  introspection,  in  the  caves 
of  Mount  Hara,  that  the  Ausions  of  Mohammed  assumed  a  tangible 
form.  Then  of  a  sudden  AAdiat  seemed  to  him  the  angel  Gabriel 
summoned  him  to  the  prophetic  office.  EA^rytliing  now  spake  in 
the  language  of  HeaATii.  13y  day,  the  ATry  stones  and  clods  saluted 
him ;  by  night,  the  angel  held  conATrse  AAitli  his  spirit.  Fearful 
coiiAuilsiAT  fits  preceded  or  accompanied  these  supposed  revelations. 
‘‘  Sometimes  an  angel  appears,  in  the  form  of  a  man  (generally 
of  some  friend),  and  speaks  to  him.  Sometimes  lie  hears  sounds 
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like  those  of  a  hell.  Then  he  becomes  ver\"  bad  ;  and  when  the 
angel  leaves  him,  he  has  received  the  revelation.”  Were  these 
fits  the  manifestation  of  an  ovi\  spirit  which  possessed  him,  or  had 
imagination,  peopling  night  with  \dsions  and  rendering  all  nature 
vocal,  driven  reason  from  its  throne  ?  Such  wTre  the  questions 
and  doubts  which  at  first  perplexed  the  prophet.  It  could  not  ])c 
an  evil  spirit,  Chadijah  argued ;  ^lohammed  was  too  good,  too 
honest,  and  kind  to  be  the  victim  of  a  demon.  Nay,  to  place  it 
beyond  doubt,  had  not  the  angel  proved  himself  chaste  and  pure, 
when  he  immediately  disappeared,  as  Chadijah,  in  his  presence, 
removed  her  veil  ?  Nor  could  insanity  have  seized  the  prophet, 
— the  \dsions  were  too  frequent,  and  their  effects  too  mamfest, 
to  be  a  delusion.  Mohammed  accordingly  obeyed  the  call  of 
Gabriel:  ‘‘Arise,  and  preach!”  and  Chadijah,  his  faithful  wrife, 
became  “  the  first  believer.”  But,  despite  frequent  'sdsions,  the 
religion  of  the  new  prophet  spread  slowdy ;  and  during  the  first  three 
years,  scarcely  forty  proselji:es  had  been  added, — among  them, 
howTver,  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  Ali,  future  caliphs.  This,  the 
first  stage  of  his  mission,  comprises  the  penod  w'hen  Mohammed 
aimed  only  to  be  the  prophet  of  his  family  and  kinsmen ;  and 
the  Suras,  or  portions  of  the  Koran  then  composed,  correspond 
wdth  this  more  limited  object.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  the 
apostle  of  Islam  sought  to  establish  himself  as  the  prophet  of  his 
tribe  and  city.  But  his  appeals  to  the  Koreishites  wTre  either 
received  as  the  extravagances  of  a  madman,  or  resisted  as  the 
claims  of  a  dangerous  rival,  the  enemy  of  the  gods  and  of  their  ap¬ 
pointed  guardians.  Plots  now^  thickened  around  him.  Some  of  his 
followers  had  to  fly  into  Abyssinia — others  follow’cd  their  prophet 
in  his  wanderings.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  although 
the  intending  murderer,  Omar,  suddenly  adopted  the  new  creed, 
Mohammed  had  to  leave  Mecca.  The  fortified  castle  of  Abu  Talib, 
wdio,  w’hile  continuing  to  disbelieve  the  new^  teaching,  extended 
his  protection  to  his  nephew,  could  scarcely  shelter  him  from  the 
relentless  animosity  of  the  Koreishites.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  interdict  was  removed,  and  Mohammed  allowed  to  return  to 
Mecca ;  but  his  trusty  defender,  Abu  Talib,  and  Chadijah,  his 
faithful  wife,  had  been  removed  from  his  side  by  the  hand  of 
death.  The  conspiracies  now  increased  to  such  aii  extent  that 
!Mecca  and  its  neighbourhood  could  no  longer  shelter  the  apostle. 
Ilajlpily,  an  asylum  had  been  pro\’ided.  During  the  annual  con¬ 
course  of  pilgrims  in  the  Kaaba,  Mohammed  had  gained  converts 
among  the'  leading  citizens *0!  Yathrib  or  Medina.  No  less  than 
seventy-three  proselytes  from  that  city  offered  him  a  safe  residence, 
and  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  wdth  their  spi¬ 
ritual  chief  and  his  other  adherents.  The  19th  April,  the  18th 
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J  une,  or  the  20th  September,  arc  variously  stated  to  mark  the  period 
of  Mohammed’s  flight  to  Medina — the  so-called  llajira  (or  flight) 
which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  Moslem  Era. 

In  Medina  the  first  mosque  arose — a  simple  structure,  which  the 
devotion  of  later  caliphs  has  converted  into  a  gorgeous  structure, 
^lohammed  still  continued  in  Arab  simplicity ;  but  he  was  already 
the  political  chief,  and  the  apostle  of  a  numerous  and  fanatical 
band.  True,  his  own  wedding  breakfast,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
nuptials  with  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  consisted  of 
only  a  cup  of  milk,  and  the  do^^Ty  of  his  daughter  of  the  most 
necessary  Arab  outfit — her  bridal-bed  a  sheep-skin,  the  wedding 
feast  a  dish  of  dates  and  olives, — but  even  before  his  arrival  in 
Medina  ho  had  exacted  from  his  followers  an  oath  of  fealty,  and 
engaged  them  to  sacred  warfare,  on  promise  of  Paradise  to  those 
who  should  fall  in  the  cause.  Mohammed  is  no  longer  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  his  family  or  city ;  ho  aspires  to  be  that  of  Arabia,  of 
Asia — nay,  of  the  world.  Unable,  or  perhaps  un^villing,  as  yet 
to  employ  armed  force,  his  first  overtures  were  to  the  Jews,  who 
lived  in  considerable  number,  and  apparently  in  tribes  like  the 
Arabs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina.  Ilis  claims  were  rejected, 
and  the  warfare  which  commenced  against  them  was  proportionate 
ill  severitv  and  crueltv  to  the  liberal  overtures  and  concessions  he 
had  made  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  them.  Jerusalem  would 
have  become  the  centre  of  Moslem  worship  instead  of  Mecca,  had 
the  stubborn  Israelites  owned  him  their  long-expected  ^lessiah. 
These  hostile  expeditions  against  the  race  whom  he  accused  of 
harfng  falsified  their  Scriptures  in  order  to  keep  his  claims  out  of 
view,  resulted  in  the  gratification  of  his  vengeance,  the  training 
of  his  warriors,  the  acquisition  of  plunder,  and  the  increase  of  his 
adherents.  The  Koreishites  also  were  the  object  of  his  attacks. 
Unable  to  meet  them  in  regular  warfare,  he  molested  their  cara¬ 
vans,  and  on  one  occasion,  with  inferior  numbers,  discomfited  an 
army  sent  for  their  protection.  But  victory  was  not  always  granted 
to  the  true  believers.”  Mohammed  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
and  was  almost  slain  ;  and  nothing  but  the  cowardice  or  dirfsion 
of  the  besieging  army  could  have  saved  Medina  itself  from  the 
fury  of  the  Koreishites.  So  long  as  Mecca  and  the  Kaaba  were 
in  their  hands,  his  claims,  even  as  a  national  prophet,  were  open 
to  dispute.  Accordingly  he  sought  admittance,  first  as  a  pilgrim 
and  under  humiliating  conditions,  to  the  Arab  sanctuary,  and 
when  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  his  enemies,  advanced,  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men,  against  ^lecca,  and  received  its  submission. 
The  Koreishites  implored  and  obtained  pardon ;  the  Kaaba  was 
purged  of  its  3G0  idols,  and  henceforth  became  the  centre  of 
^[oslem  devotion.  Tribe  after  tribe  now  gave  in  their  adlierence, 
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or  was  conqucrcJ.  Already  lie  luid,  though  unsuccessfuly,  in¬ 
vaded  Syria,  and  sent  missions  to  neighbouring  nations  and  princes, 
demanding  their  homage,  when  death  arrested  his  further  career, 
and  the  guidance  of  the  Moslem  hosts  devolved  on  those  better 
able  to  direct  them  than  the  prophet  himself. 

With  all  his  supposed  or  real  virtues  and  austerities,  !Moham- 
med  was  vain,  voluptuous,  and  even  cowardly.  An  imposing 
appearance,  dark  lustrous  eyes,  a  noble  hearing,  a  virid  imagi¬ 
nation,  undoubted  eloquence,  frankness,  honesty,  and  a  moral 
purpose, — such  were  the  qualifications  by  which  he  won  his  Arab 
followers.  Before  liis  death,  he  challenged  all  whom  he  had 
wronged,  or  to  whom  he  owed  anything,  to  come  forward.  “  It 
is  better  to  blush  in  this  world  than  in  the  world  to  come,’’  were 
the  words  with  which  he  repaid  three  denars  to  the  solitary 
claimant  who  responded  to  his  aiipeal.  Mohammed  expired  in 
the  arms  of  Ayesha,  a.d.  G3*2,  with  words  of  mingled  entreaty 
and  anticipation  of  Paradise  on  his  lips.  A  burning  fever,  wliicli 
he  traced  to  poisoned  food  given  him  by  a  Jewess  some  years 
before,  had  consumed  him.  Ilis  remains  were  for  some  days 
uninterred.  His  most  ardent  followers  would  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  his  death,  till  Abubeker,  his  friend  and  successor, 
restrained  them  by  recalling  to  their  minds  that  they  worshipped 
not  Mohammed,  but  the  God  of  Mohammed,  and  that  the  apostle 
was  but  a  mortal  like  themselves. 

This  brief  sketch — from  which  we  have  purposely  omitted  tliose 
incidents  with  which  every  reader  must  be  fiimiliar — is  merely 
intended  to  afford  a  view  of  the  inner  history  of  Mohammed,  and 
of  his  work.  The  three  stages  of  his  prophetic  career  mark  so 
many  modifications  of  his  claims  and  policy.  From  the  most 
ample  toleration,  the  Koran  gradually  progresses  to  the  fiercest 
and  cruelest  fanaticism,  dooming  not  only  idolaters  to  extermina¬ 
tion,  but  denouncing  in  similar  terms  both  Jews  and  Clnistians. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  were  surrendered  to  Moslem  lust,  their 
treasures  to  Arab  rapacity ;  while  rewards  most  tempting  to 
Eastern  sensuous  imagination  are  held  out  to  those  who  perish  in 
such  warfare.  The  Koran  almost  concludes  with  this  terrible  in¬ 
junction  :  0  true' believers  !~\vuge  warligainst  such  of  the  infidels 

as  are  near  you,  and  let  them  find  severity  in  you,  and  know  that 
God  is  until  them  that  fear  him.”  In  examining  the  doctrines  of 
the  Koran,  we  have  to  distinguish  the  three  elements  of  ration¬ 
alistic  Monotheism,  of  legendary  embellishments  of  revealed  truth, 
and  of  purely  personal  extravagances.  The  great  and  fundamental 
principle  of  Islam  is  the  belief  in  one  God, — but  of  the  jiro- 
porties  of  the  Deity,  only  those  of  omnipotence,  omnipresence, 
and  mercy  are  brought  in  the  foreground.  The  Divine  truthful- 
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ness,  holiness,  and  justice  are  almost  entirely  ignored.  The  morale 
of  Mohammed  was  exceedingly  low,  and  he  shaped  his  theology  in 
accordance  with  his  experience,  l^ure  ralionalit}  was  the  highest 
characteristic  of  his  teaching  ;  the  transcendent  properties  of  the 
God  of  Scripture,  and  the  deep  experience  of  the  Christian  heart, 
were  alike  unkno\\ui  to  him.  The  wild  fanaticism,  the  stoic 
fatalism,  the  want  of  truth,  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
Mohammed  and  of  his  followers,  were  the  consequences  of  what 
they  received,  and  of  what  they  rejected  or  ignored.  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of 
every  revelation  which  he  proclaimed,  and  that  (as  we  are  inclined  to 
surmise)  he  had  not  deemed  himself  entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  general 
prophetic  office,  to  invest  his  personal  opinions  or  wishes  ^sath  the 
authority  of  a  Divine  message,  those  Suras  or  chapters  in  the 
Koran  which  contain  the  grossest  contradictions,  or  sanction  the 
most  selfish  and  lawless  proceedings,  can  scarcely  surprise  us.  A 
man  and  his  religion  are  always  singularly  like  each  other.  Hut 
the  rigid,  rationalistic  Monotheism  of  Mohammed  would  scarcely 
have  gained  or  satisfied  his  Arab  proselytes  without  those  Oriental 
embellishments  which  directly  appealed  to  their  imagination. 
Accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  Scriptural  teaching  and  history,  he 
raised  a  framework  of  the  most  extravagant  legends,  derived  from 
the  Je^vish  Talmud  and  apociyqdial  Gospels.  AVhile  accusing  the 
Jews  of  haraig  falsified  the  Scriptures,  of  obstinately  refusing 
credence  of  his  claims,  and  of  worshipping  Ezra  as  the  Son  of 
God,  he  was  largely  indebted  to  them.  Ilis  descriptions  of 
Creation,  of  Eden,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  last  judgment  and 
the  resiUTection,  are  borrowed  maiidy  from  their  traditions ;  he 
adopted  their  demonology,  their  peculiar  moral  2>reccpts,  and  the 
stones  with  which  they  had  embellished  the  lives  of  Old  Testament 
worthies.  All  this  is  thro\m  together  with  such  utter  disregard 
of  chronological  order,  as  to  con\dnce  us  that  Mohammed  had 
received  liis  information  at  different  times,  and  from  different 
persons.  The  Koran  accuses  Christians  of  belie\’ing  in  three 
Gods — the  Father,  Jesus,  and  the  Virgin  !Mary;  manifestly  an 
erroneous  inference  dra^^^l  from  the  superstition  of  the  Christian 
sects  around.  It  charges  them  with  f>er version  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  who,  it  is  asserted,  had  never  claimed  Di\'ine  honours,  and 
with  denying  the  fulfilment  of  the  2)roniise  concerning  the 
Paraclete  in  Mohammed.  The  Kew  Testament  facts  which  are 
recorded  are  also  grossly  2)eryerted  or  distorted.  Thus  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  crucifixion  is  denied,  while  many  apocnq)lial  stories  are 
related  about  the  earlv  historv  of  Mary  and  the  childhood  of 

^  V  0 

Jesus.  Among  other  extravagances  which  the  Koran  contains, 
we  reckon  the  demand  of  Mohammed  to  recognition  as  the  highest 
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of  prophets,  the  communications  received  from  the  angel  Gahi-iel, 
his  mysterious  flight  to  Jerusalem,  the  revelations  made  for  his 
o^vn  personal  advantage  or  gratification,  and,  in  short,  all  those 
distinctive  elements  of  doctrine  or  precept  which  cannot  he  traced 
back  to  a  Scriptural  or  traditionary  source.  The  great  articles 
ill  the  faith  of  Islam  are  belief  in  God,  in  Ilis  angels,  in  His 
revelation,  in  His  projihets — especially  in  Mohammed, — in  the 
resurrection,  and  in  His  absolute  predetermination  of  all  that 
occurred.  The  main  injunctions  of  a  practical  character  consisted 
in  the  ordinances  of  ablutions  and  prayers  twice  a  day  with  the 
face  toW' ards  Mecca ;  of  charity,  especially  almsgiving ;  of  fasting 
during  the  season  of  liamadarty  the  day  being  always  devoted  to 
sleep  and  mortification,  and  the  night  to  feasting  and  excess ;  and 
of  prilgriniage  to  the  sacred  cities  of  !Mecca  and  Medina.  Such 
are  the  great  outlines  of  that  collection  of  116  Suras  or  chapters 
made  after  the  death  of  ^lohammed,  and  gathered  without  either 
critical  judgment  or  regard  to  chronological  order,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Koran.  It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  the  apostle 
rested  the  claims  of  the  Suras  to  general  reception,  neither  on  his 
gift  of  pro})hecy,  nor  on  his  pow’er  of  working  miracles — both  of 
w’hich  he  emphatically  disclaimed — but  on  the  inherent  beauty  of 
these  2)roductions,  and  on  their  absolute  truth. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that,  even 
before  the  death  of  Mohammed,  neighbouring  potentates  had  been 
called  upon  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  Konui.  This  summons 
W'as  variously  received.  The  governor  of  Eg\7)t  returned  a 
respectful  answer,  and  with  other  presents  sent  tw’o  fair  slaves,  of 
wdiom  one,  Mary,  caused  not  a  little  jealousy  in  the  harem  of 
the  prophet.  Tlic  king  of  Bahi*ein  and  his  people  adopted 
Islamism.  The  two  Great  Powers  of  the  East,  Persia  and  the 


Roman  Einj)ire,  Avere  engaged  in  Avar,  and  before  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  the  Emperor  Ileraclius  reconquered  Syria  and 
Palestine  from  the  I^ersian  monarch,  wdio  had  contemptuously 
tom  in  pieces  the  letter  of  the  apostle.  Rome  wus,  therefore, 
the  first  antagonist  wdiom  the  Arab  armies  had  to  encounter.  The 
result  of  the  early  expeditions  had,  indeed,  been  far  from  encourag¬ 
ing.  Rut  the  fanatical  devotion  of  the  warriors  of  the  Crescent 
Avas  soon  do  bo  seconded  by  the  incapacity,  the  cowardice,  and 
treachery  of  the  degenerate  representatives  of  the  Ca}sars.  Next 
to  the  discomfiture  of  ^loseilama,  the  rival  prophet,  Avho  for  a 
time  seemed  to  dispute  the  paramount  authority  of  ^lohammed, 
the  most  important  expedition  aaus  that  against  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  Avhich  Abubeker  entrusted  to  Abu  Obeidah,  and  Khaled  ‘‘the 
SAvord  of  God.”  The  Koran,  tribute  or  death,  such  Avero  the 
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CTVf  Paradise  is  before,  death  and  hell  behind  you/^  the  leaders 
urged  on  the  ^loslems,  who  imagined  they  saw  “  the  black-eyed 
girls  lookmg  do^^^l,  one  of  whom,  if  she  should  appear  in  this 
world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  love  of  her ;  and  in  the  hand  of 
one  of  them  a  handkerchief  of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  made  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  she  beckons  and  calls  out,  Come  hither  quickly, 

1  love  thee/^  Posrah,  the  key  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  fell 
by  the  valour  of  Khaled,  but  chiefly  by  the  treachery  of  the 
apostate  governor  Pomanus,  who  opened  to  the  ^loslcms  a  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  into  the  city.  From  Bosrah  a  march  of  four 
days  brought  the  victorious  forces  to  Damascus.  But  before 
taking  that  capital,  they  had  to  encounter  a  Byzantine  army  of 
70,000  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Werdan,  drawn  up  in  the 
plains  of  Adjnadein.  Once  more  Khaled  carried  the  day,  and 
(ill  the  language  of  Gibbon)  “the  death  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the  opinion  that  they  had 
sent  to  hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  infidels.’’  Against  such 
an  host,  the  garrison  of  Damascus,  although  admirably  com¬ 
manded  by  Thomas,  could  not  long  hold  out.  Aftef  a  siege  of 
seventy  days  the  city  capitulated.  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  fell 
next,  and,  after  a  resistance  of  four  months,  the  patriarch 
Sophronius  had  to  surrender  Jerusalem  itself  to  Kaliph  Omar, 
who  had  arrived  from  Medina  on  purpose  to  conclude  the  treaty. 
Indeed  the  battle  of  Jarmuk,  near  lake  Genesareth,  had  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  Svria  and  l^alestinc ;  the  Homan  armies  were 
everpvhere  withdrawn,  and  the  Saracens  swe])t  over  Asia  Elinor, 
penetrating  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  A 
similar  success  had  attended  the  ^losleni  anns  in  Persia.  Already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  first  kaliph,  Khaled  had  led  his  \’ictorious 
legions  into  the  dominions  of  those  who  had  lately  scorned  the 
summons  of  the  prophet.  But  the  “  fSword  of  God  ”  was  soon 
afterwards  required  in  Syria.  Four  years  later,  however,  the 
defeat  of  Cadesia,  by  which  the  ^Moslems  became  masters  of 
Assyria,  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  IVrsian  monarchy.  The 
splendid  palace  of  Ctesiphon,  with  its  untold  treasures,  was  sacked 
by  the  Moslems ;  gradually  they  approached  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea  ;  Araienia  and  Mesopotamia  became  theirs  ;  the  standard  of 
the  Crescent  waved  over  the  walls  of  lleerat,  !Merou,  and  Balch, 
and  the  last  of  the  Sassanide  kings  fled  beyond  the  Oxus,  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  Samarcand,  of  the  ^rild  Turkish  tribes,  and 
of  the  Emperor  of  China.  But  even  these  limits  confined  not  the 
Saracen  conquerors.  During  a  later  kaliphate,  and  while  the 
Moslem  arms  were  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Catibah 
took  the  country  between  the  Oxus,  the  Taxartes,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  ;  the  Turks  were  driven  back  to  their  native  deserts,  and  the 
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Emperors  of  China  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs.  Of  still 
greater  importance — at  least  so  far  as  the  safety  of  Europe  was 
concerned — was  the  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  Africa.  From 
Palestine  Amrou  had  marched  into  Egypt,  at  tlie  Jiead  of  an  ap¬ 
parently  insufficient  force.  Tlie  command  of  tlie  kaliph  to  halt 
if  he  had  not  yet  crossed  the  boundary  of  tlie  country,  could  not 
arrest  the  zeal  of  his  lieutenant.  The  letter  was  read  in  public 
only  after  the  ^Moslem  tents  were  pitched  in  the  ancient  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Here  also  treachery  opened  the  way  to  coinpiest. 
The  Christian  world  had  long  been  torn  by  theological  contro¬ 
versies,  which  increased  in  bitterness  in  measure  as  the  combatants 
declined  in  spirituality.  The  so-called  ^Mouophysite  disemssion 
which  concerned  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  issued 
in  complete  estrangement  between  the  higyptians  who  wore  ^lono- 
physites,  and  the  Byzantine  Church,  which  had  espoused  l)io})hysite 
views.  The  oppressions  and  persecutions  which  now  ensued,  dis- 
j)osed  the  native  Egyptians  to  welcome  the  Saracens  as  deliverers 
from  Greek  sway  and  bigotry.  Aided  by  such  allies,  Amrou 
passed  \nctorious  through  the  country,  and  after  a  siege  of  fourteen 
months,  took  Alexandria,  the  great  city  of  the  AVest,  with  its 
4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  theatres,  12,000  shops  for  the 
sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews,’’ — above  all, 
with  its  splendid  library,  which,  accordiiig  to  a  story,  rightly 
([uestioned  in  our  own  days,  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
kaliph.  It  required  longer  time  and  greater  exertions,  till  the 
rest  of  Africa  was  subjugated ;  half  a  century  elapsed  before 
Carthage,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  and  in  Christian  history,  ex- 
])erienced  the  destroying  power  of  the  Moslems,  and  even  after 
the  Greeks  were  finally  expelled  the  country,  the  resistance  of  the 
floors  or  Berbers  continued,  till  they  also  embraced  Islamism,  and 
the  creed  of  Mohammed  became  dominant  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that,  within  the  limits  necessarily 
assigned  to  us,  we  should  trace  the  further  conquests  of  the 
kaliphs — their  successions  and  dissensions,  the  division  of  the 
kaliphate  into  three  independent  sovereignties,  or  the  wars  by 
which  they  had  afterwards  to  defend  their  possessions  against  the 
attacks  of  AYestern  Cliristeiidom.  A  notice,  liowever  brief,  must 
suffice  of  their  progress  in  Euro})e.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  revenge  and  treachery  of  Count  Julian,  a 
noble  Spaniard,  procured  for  the  Aloslems  easy  access  to  Spain. 
Thither  Alusa,  the  Governor  of  Africa,  despatched  Tarik,  his 
intrepid  lieutenant,  who,  with  only  5000  volunteers,  landed  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  (Gebel-al-Tarik),  where  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  those  fortifications  which,  not  impossibly,  it  may  be  ours 
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wxm  to  defend  against  hostile  forces.  The  Gothic  monarchy, 
established  in  Spain,  had  long  declined  in  vigour.  At  the  time  of 
the  Saracen  invasion  the  sceptre  was  held  by  lloderic,  one  of  the 
weakest  and  most  licentious  of  princes.  The  Gothic  aniiy,  computed 
at  not  less  than  100,000  men,  might  easily  have  resisted  tbe  in¬ 
ferior  forces  of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  degenerate  successor  of 
Alaric  appeared  on  the  Imttlc-field  of  Xeres  wearing  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  a  flowing  njbc  of  gold  and  silken  embroidery,  and  reclining 
on  an  ivory  car,  drawn  bv  two  white  mules.  The  treaclierv  and 
the  cowardice  of  the  Christians  once  more  ensured  the  vich)ry  of 
Tarik.  In  the  decisive  moment,  two  royal  princes,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toledo,  and  many  others,  deserted  the  standard  of  a 
sovereign  whom  they  hated ;  16,000  bodies  of  Christians  covered 
the  field ;  lloderic  was  droMiied  in  his  precipitate  flight ;  and 
Mnthin  a  brief  period  all  Spain  was  subject  to  Saracen  domination. 
Envious  at  the  success  of  his  subordinate,  Musa  advanced  from 
Africa  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  In  Spain  the 
rule  of  the  Arabs  was  gentle,  and  in  some  respects  even  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Xever  has  that  land  attained  to  such  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  never  did  commerce,  arts,  or  sciences  flourish,  as 
when  the  Spanish  kali})hs  held  court  in  Cordova — that  royal  city 
with  its  600  mosques,  000  baths,  and  200,000  houses.  Peace  and 
protection  were  extended  to  the  Christians,  on  the  payment  of  a 
tribute,  which  under  the  first  of  the  Ommiades  amounted  to  10,000 
ounces  of  gold  and  of  silver,  with  an  equal  number  of  horses  and 
mules.  Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  country  that,  under  the 
most  powerful  of  his  successors,  it  rose  to  about  £6,000,000  of 
our  money — a  sum  probably  greater  than  all  the  revenues  of  the 
monai’chs  of  Europe  at  the  time.  The  defenders  of  national 
independence  and  Christianity  in  Spain  retired  to  the  mountains, 
whence  gradually  gathering  strength  they  issued  into  the  plains, 
and,  drirfng  the  degenerate  successors  of  Tarik  before  them,  they 
reconquered  the  country,  till  under  the  reign  of  the  Catholic 
monarchs,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Granada,  their  last  stronghold, 
was  surrefiderc^,  and  the  Moors,  with  their  ancient  allies  the  J ews, 
were  expelled  from  tlie  Peninsula.  Long  before  that  time  their 
further  progress  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  through  France,  had  been 
checked  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Charles  Martel  on  the  plains  of 
Tours.  Eastwards  also  the  Saracens  penetrated  into  Emope. 
At  one  time  they  not  only  occupied  Sicily,  but  even  threatened 
Rome.  So  soon  as  forty-six  years  after  the  Hegira,  the  Moslems 
had  appei^’ed  before  Constantinople,  and  for  six  successive  sum¬ 
mers  continued  their  attacks,  till  obliged  for  a  time  to  withdraw 
from  so  costly  an  enterprise.  Equally  unsuccessful  was  another 
siege  fr’om  716  to  718.  In  Imth  cases  the  city  was  largely  in- 
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(lebted  for  its  safety  to  the  use  of  the  so-called  Greek  fire,  which 
the  besieged  poured  's^^th  unerring  accuracy  on  their  defenceless 
assailants.  ]^ut  though  centuries  elat)sed  before  the  capital  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed,  the  effete  Eastern 
Empire  was  incapable  of  resisting  the  onset  of  the  Moslems,  re¬ 
stored  from  apparent  decay  by  the  accession  of  the  Ottomans,  or 
Turks,  a  wild  highland  tribe,  originally  inhabiting  the  mountain 
recesses  of  Asia.  iVmurath  made  Adrianople  his  capital ;  and  al¬ 
though  Sultan  Eajazet  was  defeated  by  Tamerlane — that  scourge 
of  Asia — the  check  was  only  tem])orary.  A  mournful  interest 
attaches  to  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople  under  ^lohammed  II. 
Cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  licentious  as  that  prince  was,  the  conquest 
of  the  Eastern  capital  amounted  almost  to  a  passion  ^^ith  him. 
An  apostate  engineer  furnished  him  yith  artillery  of  tremendous 
calibre.  The  siege  began  on  the  0th  of  April,  14o3.  AVithin 
the  city  the  courage  of  despair  prevailed.  Pahieologus,  the  last  of 
the  Constantines,  for  a  time  rose  to  the  dignity  of  his  situation. 
But  against  such  tremendous  odds,  the  devices  of  art  and  the 
determination  of  bravery  were  equally  unavailing.  The  final 
assault  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May,  by  a  host  which  for  close¬ 
ness  and  continuity  has  been  compared  to  a  twdned  or  twisted 
tliread.  The  undisciplined  multitude  of  stragglers  was  first  brought 
forward  to  exhaust  the  resources  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 
At  each  foremost  place  of  danger  the  Emperor  himself  was  found, 
rallpng  his  soldiers  by  word  and  example.  But  the  defection  of 
the  wounded  Genoese  commander  of  the  citv,  and  after  him  of 
most  of  his  Italian  countrymen,  speedily  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Pala)ologus  found  a  soldier’s  death.  Constantinople  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  lust  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
in  which  fervent  preachers  had  so  oft  poured  forth  their  warnings 
and  admonitions,  became  the  cathedral  of  Mohammedanism. 
From  Turkev  the  Sultans  continued  to  menace  and  molest  Austiia 
and  Germany  by  inroads  into  Hungary,  till  their  power  was  finally 
broken  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic 
Polish  leader. 

It  is  another  and  a  more  difficult  task  to  indicate  the  means  by 
which  the  Saracens  wore  enabled  to  preserve  their  rule  in  so  many 
and  '\;vddely  distant  countries.  AVhile  devoutly  acknowledging 
that  these  providential  judgments  upon  the  Eastern  Empire  were 
caused  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Church  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  while  acknowledging  that  by  abolishing  many  a  long 
cherished  system  of  idolatry,  the  Koran  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
prove  a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ,  the  historian  feels  that  a  more 
accurate  analysis  of  the  secondary  causes  of  so  strange  a  phenome¬ 
non  is  requisite.  AVithout  doubt,  the  nominal  Christians  of  the 
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Greek  empire  had,  in  great  measure,  lost  all  that  entitled  them  to 
the  name  of  a  church.  The  profligacy  and  dissoluteness  of  the 
j)eople,  the  ambition,  disputatiousness,  and  servdlity  of  the  clergy, 
the  dead  formalism  and  vain  wrangling  which  they  introduced, 
had  long  deprived  the  salt  of  all  its  savour.  They  had  not  vigour 
to  oppose  the  mariial  ardour  of  the  Arabs,  nor  conviction  to  resist 
the  burning  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems.  To  many  of  these  reli¬ 
gionists  it  was  but  the  change  of  a  mysterious  s}Tnbol  for  a  creed, 
in  most  respects,  of  cold  rationality ;  but  which,  instead  of  fasts 
and  abstinences,  indulged  its  adherents  with  every  sensual  gratifi¬ 
cation.  If  to  them  the  alternative  was  presented  of  martyrdom, 
or  even  persecution,  and  Islamism,  with  all  its  advantages,  the 
choice  would,  in  few  instances,  be  difficult.  Besides,  every  person 
dissatisfied  from  any  cause,  would  naturally  join  the  Moslems ; 
while  the  numerous  progeny  of  Saracens,  by  Christian  mothers, 
espoused  the  creed  of  their  fathers.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  religion  of  the  Mohammedans  formed,  if  not  the 
motive,  at  least  the  pretext  of  their  expeditions,  and  that  thus 
each  acquisition  made  was,  in  reality,  a  politico-religious  conquest. 
The  sword  and  the  Koran  went  together ;  and  while  other  creeds 
were,  indeed,  tolerated  on  payment  of  tribute,  the  communities 
adhering  to  them  were  despised  and  oppressed.  Thus  each  pro- 
^'incc  gained  was  bound  to  the  throne  of  the  caliidis  by  the  strongest 
of  all  ties — that  of  a  common  religion,  of  the  most  fanatical  and  ex¬ 
clusive  character.  But  the  reasoning  which  we  have  just  employed 
wiW  scarcely  explain  the  fact,  that  to  this  day  Mohammedanism 
is  quietly,  but  rapidly,  spreading  by  peaceful  means,  especially  in 
regions  distant,  and  not  much  known  to  Europeans.  In  the  East, 
the  ^lalay  race  has  adopted  the  Koran  ^vithin  the  last  few  cen¬ 
turies.  Jlorneo  is  intensely  Mohammedan,  and  Moslem  missions 
are  said  to  be  established  even  in  China.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  in  ^oodan  and  Hussa,  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Felatahs,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ghana,  Tokrur  Bussa,  Berissa, 
AVawa,  and  Kiama,  that  Mohammedanism  has  made  its  latest 
ac(piisitions.  It  is  the  religion  of  Timbuctoo.  A  century  ago  a 
few  Mohammedans  settled  in  Mandingoland;  and  by  dint  of  schools 
and  preaching,  the  whole  country  has  become  theirs.  Ever  and 
again  our  scientific  and  religious  missions  are  brought  into  contact 
with  this  Moslem  propaganda  :  every  year,  fresh  pagan  tribes  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  arc  added  to  the  disciples  of  the  prophet. 
The  Ghala  tribes  are  gradually  converted,  and  in  Malabar  the 
Koran  is  rapidly  spreading.  These  results  can  only  be  attributed, 
humanly  speaking,  to  the  zeal  of  the  Arab  missionaries,  and  to 
the  inherent  superiority  of  Islam  over  the  pagan  abominations 
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which  it  displaces.  But  on  these  progresses  of  ^Mohammedanism 
we  probably  require  yet  more  ample  and  detailed  data  to  enable 
us  to  draw  satisfactory  inferences. 

From  this  we  turn  to  another  and  very  different  picture.  'NMiile 
Mohammedanism  is  extending  to  distant  provinces,  the  Euphrates 
is  undoubtedly  drying  up  at  its  sources.  The  story  of  the  sick 
man  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  of  a  parable.  AVith  almost  bound¬ 
less  resources  at  its  disposal,  with  provinces  which  properly 
cultivated,  would  }ield  inexhaustible  wealth  ;  with  an  ample  sea¬ 
board,  and  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world ;  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  European  and  Asiatic  possession,  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  rapidly  decaying.  In  Europe  its  sovereignty 
over  rebellious  tribes  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  precarious.  In 
Asia  it  is  only  strong  enougli  to  render  improvement  impossible, 
but  not  to  resist  even  those  marauding  Beduins,  who  are  rapidly 
depopulating  l^destine,  and  whom  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  might  easily  control.  The  internal  feuds,  the 
financial  difficulties,  and  the  utter  impotence  of  the  government, 
are  rapidly  destroying  the  remaining  vitality  of  the  Empire.  AVc 
speak  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  personal  observation,  when  wc 
state  it  as  our  con\'iction  that  the  revival  or  continuance  of  the 
Moslem  power  is  an  impossibility.  AYc  are  aware  that,  under 
proper  leaders,  the  Turkish  anny  has  in  the  late  war  sustained 
the  onset  of  their  Muscovite  opponents ;  but  to  judge  from  the 
defence  of  a  fortress,  or  from  a  few  well  devised  strategic  move¬ 
ments,  the  state  of  these  forces  were  an  utter  follacy.  AVe  know 
that  the  army  is  entirely  demoralized,  that  it  is  badly  disciplined, 
worse  officered,  and  still  worse  s})irited  ;  and  that  in  open  and  fair 
fight  it  would  never  stand  against  even  a  much  inferior  foe.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  ;  corru])tion,  venality,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  incai)acity  reign 
supreme.  The  Turkish  Empire  could  only  be  saved  by  a  revival 
of  the  s})irit  in  which  it  first  originated.  Nor  is  any  progress 
towards  European  civilization  or  improvement — at  least,  of  a 
genuine  and  lasting  character — conceivable.  Modern  inventions, 
arrangements,  and  manners  may  be  imported,  but  Islamism  is  of 
purely  native  growth, — a  thing  entirely  sui  f/oierisy  and  resistance 
to  all  that  is  without  is  one  of  its  leading  characteristics.  If 
European  civilization  became  naturalized  in  Turkey,  the  Empire 
would  necessarily  cease  to  be  Alohammedan.  Nor  does  the  prospect 
of  transferring  the  rule  to  the  Christian  populations  in  European 
Turkey,  inspire  us  with  greater  hope.  For  the  most  part,  these 
races  are  equally  if  not  more  degenerate  than  their  Turkish 
rulers.  Dark  as  is  the  future  of  that  country,  we  feel  as  if 
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Turkey  would  po  down  suddenly  amidst  the  oonvnlsion  of  nations ; 
it  cannot  be  reformed,  and  it  may  not  ho  partitioned — at  least, 
till  it  has  become  the  battle-field  of  peoples. 

Jlut  w’hile  the  political  ])rospects  of  the  country  are  thus  un¬ 
promising,  ha])j)y  and  successful  eft’orts  have  of  late  been  made  to 
introduce  the  light  of  a  pure  Cdiristianity  among  the  various  races 
of  that  empire.  A  chain  of  missions  extends  from  its  northern¬ 
most  boundary  through  AVallachia,  Bulgaria,  Rounielia,  to  Asia 
Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Haroiiu- 
al-l(ashid.  The  highlanders  of  Khurdistan,  the  inhabitants  of 
Aimenia,  and  the  settlers  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  have  again  the 
Gospel  brought  to  them  ;  native  cliurches  arc  being  planted, 
native  ministers  oi'dained,  scliools  founded,  and  printing-presses 
introduced.  Tliese  successes  are  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
zeal  and  self-deiiving  labours  of  those  best  of  modern  missionaries 
— the  Americans.  Prom  the  latest  report  of  the  Aid  Society 
established  in  this  country,  avc  learn  that  the  number  of  their 
missionaries  amounts  to  140,  that  of  native  assistants  to  264,  that 
of  stations  to  111,  of  churches  to  42,  of  nominal  Protestants  to  6058, 
of  church  members  to  158(3,  and  of  day-scholars  to  4500.  From 
every  station  consideralile  progress  is  reported.  A  w’oi’k  of  thorough 
reformation  is  progressing  Avith  great  rapidity  in  the  Xestorian, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Greek  churches ;  Avhilc  of  late  the  Aloham- 
luedaii  pojiulation  itself  has  also  been  reached.  If  wt  may  venture 
to  take  in  its  literality  one  of  these  accounts,  a  whole  town  near 
Trebizond,  with  a  population  of  40,000  males,  has  cast  off  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  wFicli  for  centuries  ^vas  unwillingly  held, 
and  returned  t(^  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  But  be  this  as 
it  mav,  no  doul)t  cjni  be  entertained  that  there  is  a  number  of 
Christian  converts  among  the  Aloslems,  that  the  Bible  is  increas¬ 
ingly  circulating  amongst  them,  and  that  many  have  rejected  the 
Koran  who  have  not  vet  learned  to  understand  or  to  receive 


Christianity.  Our  hopes  of  the  continued  progress  of  this  w  ork 
are  in  great  measure  bound  up  with  the  llatti  llumaioun,  or 
chaiier  of  religioius  liberty,  lately  granted  by  the  Sultan.  We  are 
incliiK'd  to  believe  that  this  w  ill  not  be  a  dead  letter,  but  that  its 
]K>w’er  and  inllueneo  w'ill  Ix'  increasingly  felt.  For  this  inestimable 
boon,  not  too  dearly  purchased  even  by  the  blood  and  treasure' 
spent  in  the  late  wmr,  Europe  is  mainly  indebted  to  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  Iledcliffe.  Fmeign  jealousy  and  domestic  ignorance  may 
have  conspired  in  his  detractation,  but  every  unprejudiced  person 
acipiainted  with  the  political,  strial,  ^and  religious  state  of 
Turkey  wall  admit  that  in  him  England  possessed  one  e)f  her 
most  sagacious  statesmen,  and  Turkey  one  of  her  wisest  and  best 
irionds. 
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The  mention  of  American  missions  leads  us  to  notice — perhaps 
somewhat  tardily — the  work  which  we  have  jdaced  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Its  main  object  is  to  delineate  tlie  rise  and  character 
of  ^loliammedanisni.  With  considerahle  learning;  J)r.  Arnold 


traces  the  Koran  to  its  origin  in  Jewish  and  (diristian  legends, 
explains  and  refutes  its  teaching,  and  vindicates  (iiiistian  truth 


and  dogma  from  the  objections  and  aspersions  of  the  Moslems.  In 
some  res})ects,  however,  the  book  is  o|>en  to  criticism,  especially 
from  the  want  of  what  we  might  call  a  sutticient  grasp  of  the  subject. 
To  deny  every  thing  good  and  great  about  ^lohammedanisni,  to 


slight  or  ignore  its  culture,  to  connect  it  with  earlier  Christian 


heresies,  and  to  ascribe  the  utterances  of  Mohammed  to  direct 


Satanic  agency,  are,  in  our  o})inion,  mistakes  in  a  treatise  wliiidi 
we  would  gladly  see  placed  in  the  hands  of  educated  Mohammedan 
youths,  especially  in  India.  We  have  also  felt  a  certain  want 
of  arrangement  which  may  render  it  dldicult  for  persons  un¬ 
acquainted  with  ^lohammedanisni  to  gain  a  consecutive  his¬ 
torical  view  of  its  state  and  tenets  from  these  })ages.  From 
one  so  able  as  our  author  wo  should  gladly  have  heard  more 
about  the  ditferent  sects  of  Islam.  To  occasional  slips  of  the 
pen  we  will  not  advert,  satisfied  that  these  will,  on  revision, 

readilv  occur  to  the  learned  author  himself.  Of  Dr.  Arnold’s 

«/ 

proposal  to  establisli  a  Missionary  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Mohammedans  we  can  only  say  it  has  our  cor- 
(hal  sympathy,  provided  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  supersede 
or  interfere  with  the  labours  of  our  American  friends.  Surel}'  the 
15,000,000  of  our  Moslem  fellow-subjects  in  India,  Jind  the  recent 
events  in  that  country,  constitute  a  loud  call  upon  the  Churches 
of  Britain  to  address  themselves  to  this  work.  Some  such  under¬ 


taking  as  that  which  presently  engages  the  attention  of  the  two 
English  Universities,  prayerfully  commenced  and  belie vingly  sus¬ 
tained,  might  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  blessing.  We  close 
this  volume,  from  which  we  have  derived  not  a  little  information, 
and  which  we  have  perused  with  no  small  interest,  with  the 
recommendation  to  our  readers  speedily  to  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  Avith  its  valuable  contents. 


Errata  in  NOVEMBER  Number, 

Pii^e  537,  line  5,  eraspy  “  For  ourselves  we  cordially  approve  of  a  proposition  so 
judicious.” 

And  in  line  8, /or  agreed  read  argued. 
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Peden  tue  Prophet:  A  tale  of  the 
Covenanters.  Founded  on  Fact.  By 
the  llev.  A.  Morton  Brown,  LL.D, 
Cheltenham.  Author  of  “  Evenin<js 
with  the  Prophets,”  “  Salvation  and  tlie 
way  to  secure  it,”  etc.  London :  Jolm 
Snow,  Pateruostcr-row.  1851). 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
Covenaiitei's,  “  whose  religious  con¬ 
victions  moved  them  to  the  very 
depth  of  their  interior  being,  and 
whose  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  freedom  rose  into  the  sublime, 
without  being  stirred  in  spirit,  and 
doing  homage  to  the  majesty  of  moral 
principle.  The  Covenanters  were 
men  whose  lofiy  spirit  “  neither  de- 
fciit  nor  punishment  could  subdue.'’ 
Though  “  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones  were 
beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  luindreds, 
hanged  by  scores,  exposed  at  one 
time  to  the  license  of  soldiers  from 
England,  abandoned  at  another  time 
to  the  mercy  of  bands  of  marauders 
from  the  Highlands,  they  still  stood 
at  bay  in  a  mood  so  fixed  and  firm 
rather  than  savage,  that  the  boldest 
and  mightiest  op})ression  could  not 
but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  de¬ 
spair.” 

It  was  the  persevering  and  deter¬ 
mined  effort  of  Janies  and  Charles  to 
introduce  Episcopacy  into  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Church,  which  gave  birth  to 
those  scenes  of  pei'secution  and  of 
suffering  that  darken  and  degrade 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
If  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  Knox  as  its  prime 
mover,  the  people  were  all  but  pre- 
])aredforthe  same  mighty  movement. 
Whatever  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
energy  of  his  will,  diameter,  and 
elo<pience,  he  could  have  achieved 
but  little  without  their  concurrence 
and  co-opemtion.  To  the  true  Scot, 
his  spiritual  liberty  has  ever  been  as 


dear  as  his  national  independence, 
and  the  same  sentiment  as  neived 
the  arm  of  Wallace  to  his  deeds  of 
daring,  fired  the  soul  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanter  in  his  grander  st  niggle  for 
freedom  of  conscience.  Knox  loft 
behind  him  men  who  were  fiiith- 
ful  to  their  God  and  devoted  to 
their  country.  The  people  became 
imbued  with  their  spirit  —  with 
their  love  of  liberty  and  of  tnith, 
and  hence  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  continued  to  struggle  for  a  pure 
church  and  a  free  constitution.  The 
Reformation  had  mised  religion  from 
the  tomb  of  deciiy,  and  endued  it 
with  renovated  life  and  glory.  Its 
lessons  had  been  accepted  with  a 
ferv^our  corresponding  to  their  magni¬ 
tude  and  their  importance.  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  and  honest  hearts,  it 
was  not  simply  a  fiict  believed— it 
was  a  power  felt.  It  acted  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  spiritual  force,  which 
exalted  and  strengthened  men  for 
deeds  of  daring  and  of  glory.  Clirist- 
ianity  is  essentially  heoric.  It  teaches 
its  disciples  to  add  fortitude  to  their 
faith ;  and  there  arc  times  of  conflict 
which  challenge  all  the  fortitude  and 
all  the  heroism  that  the  soul  can 
exhibit. 

But  for  what  did  these  men  strug¬ 
gle,  and  suffer,  and  die  ?  Was  it  for 
an^hing  less  or  for  anything  lower 
than  principle  ?  Gmnt  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  not  a  broad  one — that  it 
was  neither  so  wide  nor  so  compre¬ 
hensive  as  to  meet  our  ideas — still 
“  they  had  principle,  and  they 
kept  by  it.”  They  were  wrong  in 
seeking  to  subordinate  the  State  to 
the  Church,  but  not  less  wrong  were 
the  ruling  authorities  in  seeking  to 
I  make  the  Church  tlie  creature  of  the 
State.  Of  all  despotisms,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  is  the  most  crushing  and  the 
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most  destructive ;  and  therefore  it 
wiis  well  that  the  men  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  did  not  gain  the  ascendancy, 
though  they  were  fully  justified  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
civil  power  on  their  spiritual  domain. 

The  story  of  these  noble  men  is 
told  by  our  author  with  masterly  skill 
and  tact.  The  tale,  which  is  founded 
in  fact,  is  rich  in  incident  and  spirit- 
stirring  in  tone.  To  the  faithfulness 
of  history  there  is  added  the  fiiscina  - 
tion  of  romance.  A  few  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  are  perhaps  overdrawn,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  portraits  are 
life-like  and  true.  If  “a  writer  of 
history  must  be  a  man  of  warm  sym¬ 
pathies,  he  must,  too,  be  a  man  familiar 
with  the  world  ;  a  man  of  great  ob¬ 
servation  ; — if  fame  must  not  be  his 
motive  at  all,  but  rather  the  pleasure 
of  his  work — for  unless  the  work  be 
a  pleasure  to  the  author,  it  will  not 
be  a  pleasure  to  the  reader — if  ho 
must  be  patient  and  scrupulous,  yet 
easy ;  critical,  yet  eloquent ;  full, 
yet  simple  and  clear  then  firm  is 
the  ground  on  which  Dr.  Brown  can 
rest  his  claim.  Most  heartily  has  he 
entered  into  his  task,  and  success¬ 
fully  has  he  achieved  it. 

Not  only  has  he  given  worthy  in¬ 
formation  in  terse  and  lucid  lan¬ 
guage  :  but  he  has  touched  and 
kindled  those  “first  affections”  of 
Duty  and  Piety, 

"WTiich,  be  they  what  tliey  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day. 

Peden  the  Prophet  was  a  man  of 
rare  mould.  Strong  and  calm  in 
faith,  he  was  no  less  strong  and  quick 
in  action.  Dark  and  rugged  as  was 
the  path  which  he  was  called  to 
tread,  there  was  no  halt  in  his  step, 
no  hesitation  in  his  course.  He  stood 
erect  in  the  most  crooked  and  p^ 
verse  generation,  aiid  fiicing  e'very 
form  and  every  variety  of  antagonism 
he  was  valiant  for  God  and  for  truth. 
He  lifted  no  broken  shield,  and 
turned  not’away  from  the  thickest  of 
the  fight. 

Peden  was  first  and  pre-eminent 
of  the  Covenanting  host.  For  the 
freedom  of  his  and  his  country’s 


church  he  not  only  lived  and  suf¬ 
fered,  but  was  willing  to  die. 

Our  author  Inis  done  no  injustice 
to  the  other  noble  men  who  stood 
side  by  side  with  Peden  in  his  glori¬ 
ous  struggle.  He  is  not  exalted  that 
they  may  be  lowered  and  depreciated, 
but  they  are  grouped  arouiul  him  as 
the  central  figure,  that  in  connection 
with  him  they  may  appear  all  the 
more  conspicuous  and  all  the  more 
illustrious.  AVhile  he  was  allowed  to 
lay  himself  down  and  die  in  peace, 
not  a  few  of  them  w'ere  called  to  seal 
their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and 
to  find  in  the  fire  and  flame  that 
chariot 

“  Whoso  drivers  arc  angels  on  horses  of 
whiteness, 

And  whose  burning  wheels  turn  upon 
axles  of  brightness.” 

It  was  to  assert  and  render  certain 
our  claim  “to  feed  upon  immortal 
truth”  that  they  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  unto  them  ;  and  to  them 
we  owe  it,  that  wliile  in  the  ark  of 
their  covenant,  they  laid  up  the  char¬ 
ter  of  our  liberty,  they  laid  up  in  the 
ark  of  the  same  covenant  that  manna 
on  which  w'e  their  children  might 
feed.  In  the  wilderness  they  spread 
that  table  at  which  we  are  now 
seated,  and  there  drank  to  its  lowest 
dregs  the  cup  of  suffermg,  that  they 
might  pass  to  us  the  cup  of  richer, 

I  mightier  blessing. 

But  we  must  pause.  There  are  a 
few  inaccuracies  in  the  volume,  which 
we  trust  will  cease  to  be  the  errata, 
because  they  have  been  the  emenda¬ 
tions  of  a  s<^cond  edition  ;  but  these 
and  some  other  slight  defects,  are  not 
to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  merits  of  the  work.  These  merits 
are  very  high,  and  entitle  Dr.  Brown 
to  no  common  place  among  our  best 
descriptive  waiters.  Whoever  takes 
up  the  book  and  begins  to  read,  wdll 
be  most  reluctant  to  lay  it  down 
till  he  has  read  it  through.  For 
young  men,  this  coming  Christmas¬ 
time,  we  especially  recommend  it. 
The  interest  is  sustained  to  the  last, 
and  the  reader,  like  the  reviewer,  will 
take  leave  of  his  author  with  a  fare¬ 
well  of  respect  and  regret. 
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A  Memoir  op  the  Life  a\d  Labours 
OP  THE  Rev.  "William  Uendrt 
Stowell,  D.D.  Edited  by  William 
Stowell,  B.A.  Judd  oud  Gl^s,  llamil* 
ton  and  Atlams. 

This  book  claims  attention  as  the 
memoirs  of  one  who  was  for  a  time 
connected  with  this  publication  as  a 
contributor,  and  then  as  joint-editor. 
It  is  besides  an  account  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  a  man  of  great  ability, 
varied  accomplishments,  and  con¬ 
siderable  eminence  t\s  a  piustor,  tutor, 
and  writer.  Assimiing  tliat  good 
ends  may  be  secured  by  publishing 
memoirs  of  every  man  who  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  any  of  these 
ciipacities,  and  especially  if  in  all  of 
them  ;  and  allowing  that  a  son  or 
daughter  is  a  fit  person  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press,  we  must  accord  to 
this  work  a  cordial  expression  of  a^)- 
proval.  The  memoir  is  eulogistic  ; 
but  who  would  wish  a  son’s  estimate 
to  be  otherwise  ?  There  is  some  in- 
discrimate  praise,  but  we  should  not 
expect  a  son’s  judgment  to  be  as  as¬ 
tute  as  a  critic’s,  and  we  would  not 
have  enjoyed  the  memoir  so  much  as 
we  do,  but  for  the  warm  nature  that 
gives  bright  colouring  to  a  fiither’s 
portrait.  There  is,  however,  a  per¬ 
vading  apologetic  and  somewhat  de¬ 
fiant  tone,  as  if  to  ward  oft*  any  possi¬ 
ble  accusation,  or  to  defend  from  some 
undefined  and  unexpected  charge, 
which  we  do  not  altogether  like.  A 
high  appreciation  of  the  real  excellen¬ 
cies  of  Dr.  Stowell,  a  loving  and  re¬ 
verential  regard  for  liim  as  a  father, 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  which  was  most  judicious,  devout, 
ami  impressive ;  a  keen  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  sorrow  that  he 
was  not  more  truly  known,  led  us  to 
wish  for  a  fmnk  acknowledgment  of 
imperfections  and  errors.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Stowell  would  not  have 
suft'ered  by  the  fullest  admissions  of 
this  kind  thiit  trutli  and  justice  could 
demand,  whilst  his  real  worth  would 
have  come  at  length  to  be  duly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Mr.  Stowell’s  book,  however,  is 
skilfully  constructed,  and  cleverly 
written.  The  son  plainly  inherits  the 


father’s  gifts.  We  might  quote  pas¬ 
sages  of  exceeding  beauty  of  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  divided  into  four  books. 
Book  I.  consists  of  an  introduction, 
and  describes  the  boyhood,  early 
education,  conversion,  and  college  life 
of  Dr.  Stowell.  Book  II.  h  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  North  Shields  period, 
and  includes  his  early  ministry  and 
pastoral  character.  Book  III.  is  the 
Rotherham  period,  during  which  Dr. 
Stowell  was  both  pastor  and  tutor 
at  Rotherham,  and  enters  largely  into 
his  labours  in  these  departments. 
Book  IV.  describes  his  life  at  Ches- 
hunt  as  tutor  only,  and  concludes 
with  an  aftecting  account  of  liis  last 
days,  and  their  closing  scene. 

With  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
are  interwoven  some  beautiful  letters 
and  valuable  extracts  from  discourses 
and  college  prelections — most  of  his 
published  works  are  analysed  as  de¬ 
scribed.  There  is  an  appendix  of 
twelve  sermons.  We  have  read  the 
book  with  deep  interest.  Dr.  Stowell 
was  a  peer  among  a  band  of  great 
men,  in  the  Independent  denomina¬ 
tion,  of  which  few  remain.  Ely,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Stowell :  their  names  often 
rang  together  while  they  lived,  and 
now  are  they  mourned  as  the  names 
of  the  dead. 

We  trust  that  this  volume  will 
stimulate  younger  men  to  imitate  the 
tireless  energy  of  Dr.  Stowell,  that 
they  may  fulfil  the  work  he  and  his 
contemporaries  have  left  undone. 


Christian  Oratory.  An  Inquiry  into 
its  History  during  the  first  five  cen¬ 
turies.  By  Horace  M.  Moule,  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  McMillan  and  Co., 
Cambridge. 

A  SPLENDID  theme  is  annoimced  in 
the  title  of  this  book,  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  w’hich  the  profoundest  learn¬ 
ing  should  have  mingled  with  lofty 
spiritual  sympathies  and  graceful 
eloquence.  We  regret  to  say  the 
grandeur  of  the  theme  has  attracted 
no  one  in  possession  of  these  qualities 
in  Cambridge.  IMr.  Moule’s  volume 
is  for  the  most  part  a  reproduction  ot 
acce])ted  criticisms,  from  a  few  of  oiir 
well-known  Church  historians,  especi- 
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ally  Ncander  and  Dean  Milman, 
which,  though  well-worn  from  their 
popular  currency,  yet  have  the  clear 
golden  ring  in  them  which  contrasts  j 
strikingly  with  the  tin-like  chink  of  ! 
those  passages  which  have  Mr.  Moule’s 
own  superscription.  The  subject  is  one 
which  many  recent  events,  such  as 
the  publication  of  Bunsen’s  Hyppoly- 
tus,  “Tracts  for  the  Times,”  and  i 
other  books,  which  have  thrown  dim 
light  upon  the  early  patristic  litera¬ 
ture,  serving  only  to  unsettle  and 
confound  our  antique  notions  of  it, 
to  awaken  fierce  and  yet  unalloyed 
controversy,  and  made  it  peremp¬ 
tory  for  any  one  who  undertook  such 
an  inquiry  as  is  announced  in  the 
title  page  of  this  book,  to  show  the 
results  of  much  patient  research,  and 
of  candid  judgment  founded  on  the 
original  materials  at  his  disposal  ;  but 
Mr.  Moule  is  devoid  even  of  the 
semblance  of  scholarship,  and  his 
criticisms  are  quotations. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  are  we  fa¬ 
voured  with  some  such  meagre  and 
insipid  bit  of  criticism  as  the 
following — the  schoolboy’s  tameness 
and  simplicity  has  carried  us  back  to 
long  bygone  days — when  in  leanest, 
pitliless  phrase  the  weekly  theme  was 
concocted.  Mr.  Moule  has  evidently 
not  outgrown  the  intluence  of  Dr. 
Syntax,  or  forgotten  the  benefits  of 
his  instruction  wdien  he  writes  thus 
in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
Univei-sity  of  Cambridge  upon  the 
famous  Origen. 

“  It  is  universally  allowed  that  few 
men  of  his  age  equalled  Origen  in  1 
))iety  and  active  benevolence  ;  that  in  j 
point  of  learning  and  understanding,  ] 
lie  occupied  the  very  first  rank  ;  and  j 
that  a  greater  amount  of  valuable  ; 
knowledge,  both  sacred  and  profane,  | 
miglit  be  derived  from  his  writings 
than  frbiii  those  of  any  other  ectTesi- 
astical  author.  Not  that  he  was  by 
any  means  exempt  from  eccentricities  ; 
and  practical  errors  :  but  they  'were  j 
in  general  calculated  to  hurt  nobody  i 
but  himself ;  and  in  consideration  of  | 
his  acknowledged  merits,  they  might  j 
hav(*  l>cen  overlooked,  or,  at  all 


events,  opposed  with  calmness  and 
moderation.” 

We  can  well  understand  that  the 
youth  of  the  university  should  >>e 
stimulated  to  enter  on  such  inquiries 
as  the  History  of  Early  Christian 
Oratory  ;  and  the  Hulsean  prize  may 
be  the  crown  to  excite  strenuous 
rivally,  and  reward  successful  com¬ 
petition  ;  but  in  this  diluvian  age  of 
books,  we  might  suggest  that  these 
crude  and  tentative  efforts  should  be 
confined  to  the  schools,  and  burked 
w  hen  they  are  born.  They  have  served 
their  educational  purpose  when  the 
prize  is  won  ;  and  w'e  must  protest 
even  against  the  will  of  good 
John  Hulse,  that  infliction  might 
be  spared  both  the  critic  and  the 
public  of  the  annual  publication  of 
essays  which  recite  the  most  common¬ 
place  infonnation  mixed  with  inno¬ 
cuous  effusions  of  juvenile  criticism, 
wdiich  tantalize  and  provoke  the 
reader  by  the  unworthy  handling  of 
important  subjects,  and  needlessly 
bring  the  name  of  the  University  and 
of  England  into  discredit.  We  can 
say,  and  willingly  do  so,  that  this  book 
discovers  a  creditable  amount  of 
reading  for  a  young  student,  and  an 
innate  sincerity  of  purpose.  It  is  a 
fair  college  exercise  ;  but  having  said 
so  much,  we  have  exhausted  our 
charity  ;  and  regret  that  it  is  not  now 
lying  in  Mr.  Moule’s  desk  to  bo 
fondly  treasured,  and  often  thumbed 
as  his  first  ambitious  literary  effort, 
instead  of  becoming  the  butt  of 
critics  and  the  drug  of  the  book 
market. 


India  and  Christian  Missions.  By 
the  Key.  Edward  Storrow,  of  flic 
London  Missionary  Society,  Calcutta. 
Snow\  Paternostcr-row,  London. 

Tins  unpretending  little  volume  on 
India  is  a  valuable  ’  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  this  country.  It  is 
full  of  information  about  that  vast 
empire  and  its  many-tribed  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  exjdains  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  social  miseries  of  the 
mjTiads  of  India.  It  shows  the  de¬ 
grading  tendencies  of  Hinduism  and 
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Mohammedanism,  the  two  mighty 
delusions  which,  like  the  malaria  of 
the  sw^amps,  spread  moral  desolation 
all  over  the  land.  It  exhibits  the 
blessed  effects  of  Christian  missions, 
and  powerfully  appeals  to  English 
hearts  to  devise  more  liberal  plans, 
that  the  evangelical  provision  may 
be  more  proportionate  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  necessity  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  adduces  some  splendid  exhibitions 
of  the  sustaining  and  ennobling  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  during  the 
disastrous  struggles  of  1857  and  1858. 

In  Ireland  we  trace  her  social 
prostration  to  the  underletting  system, 
so  in  India  the  Zemindar  and  Ryot 
system  has  been  an  incubus  on  the 
people’s  energies.  They  have  been 
kept  down,  and  every  attempt  at 
social  improvement  and  self-elevation 
has  been  repulsed  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Zemhidar.  Mr.  Storrow  has 
done  ample  justice  to  this  part  of  his 
subject,  and  put  before  his  readers 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  the 
system,  which  will  induce  every 
right-minded  Englishman  to  wish  for 
its  abolition.  Under  the  new  regime 
the  social  prospects  of  India  wear  a 
brighter  aspect  than  they  did  under 
the  old  ;  it  remains  now  to  be  seen, 
whether  evangelical  Christians  will 
turn  the  present  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  to  a  good  account,  and  send 
a  large  number  of  able  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  into  this  widening  and  ex¬ 
tensive  field  of  missionary  enterprise. 

Mr.  Storrow’s  book  is  written  in  a 
clear  manly  style,  and  will  most 
amply  repay  any  one  w’ho  will  give 
it  a  careful  and  candid  perusal. 

Light  IX  Life’s  Shadows;  or  IIymxs 

FOR  THE  Sorrowing.  London :  J. 

Iladdou. 

Ol’r  language  is  very  rich  in  devo¬ 
tional  poetry,  and  no  collection  made 
with  ordinary  judgment  can  fail 
to  include  verse  that  will  richly 
minister  to  religious  feeling.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  books  of 
this  kind  multiplied. 

This  selection  is  intended  for  the 
espi'cial  use  of  “  the  sorrowing,”  for 
our  use,  accordingly,  when  a  hymn  or  a 


prayer  moves  us  much  more  than  an 
argument.  It  is  judiciously  made, 
and  includes  our  chief  favourites  of  its 
class — with  the  addition  of  a  large 
number  of  original  compositions — for 
w’hich,  if  we  cannot  put  the  predicate 
of  immortality  upon  them,  we  may 
yet  claim  devout  feeling  and  good 
sense. 

Personal  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 

Japan,  Kamtschatka,  Siberia,  Tar- 

TARY',  AND  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  (tUE) 

Coast  of  China,  in  Her  Majesty’s 

Ship  Barracouta.  By  I.  M.  Tronson, 

ll.N.  "With  Charts  and  Views.  London : 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  book  is  decidedly  worth  read¬ 
ing,  though  neither  as  well  written  as 
it  might  have  been,  nor  quite  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  we  expected  to  find  it. 
We  shall  certainly  be  glnl  to  learn 
that  its  success  has  been  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  author  to  further  efforts, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  his  second 
book  will  be  superior  to  his  first.  He 
will  probably,  before  the  time  of  its 
publication,  liave  conic  to  the  opinion 
that  the  details  of  treaties  are  not 
what  are  expected  in  a  narrative  of 
personal  observation  ;  that  he  should 
not  expect  his  Admiral  on  board  ship 
“  momentarily,”  but  immediately^  and 
that  when  he  has  occasion  to  tell  how 
the  Kamtschatka  dogs  lose  their  native 
hardiness,  and  soon  die  on  being 
transported  to  China,  he  should  not 
avouch  this  fact  upon  his  “own  ex¬ 
perience,”  but  on  liis  ohservatioUj  lest 
the  kocpoi's  of  tlie  public  conscience 
should  suspect  him  of  holding  the 
Buddhist  heresy  of  the  tninsmigra- 
tion  of  souls. 

Putting  aside  a  few  minor  defects, 
the  book  has  many  excellencies.  It 
shows  that  the  author  both  observes 
and  apiireciates  the  plienomena  of 
nature  as  well  in  her  lesser  and  gener¬ 
ally  unnoticed  as  in  her  more  striking 
and  splendid  displays.  We  are  glad, 
moreover,  to  recognize  in  IVIr.  Tronson 
a  gentleman  of  large-hearted  and 
manly  piety,  not  less  than  of  usefii  1 
accomplishments,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  results  of  his  further  expo¬ 
sitions.  ^ 
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§i[0t^stant 

President  — THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

Treasurer— HON.  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD,  M.P. 

Bankers — Messrs.  RANSOM  A  CO.,  Pall  Mall  East. 

[  Honorary  Secretary— JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.,  MA., 

1  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temple. 

;  Secretary— CHARLES  BIRD,  Esq. 

►  ‘ 

OBJECT. 

To  maintain  and  defend;  against  all  the  encroachments  of  Popery,  the  Scriptural 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  and  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  as  the  best  security 
under  God  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  this  kingdom. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  Protestant  Alliance  is  a  body  composed  of  persons  of  various  political  opinions, 
and  holding  different  views  on  Church  matters.  The  one  link  which  unites  all  these  is 
a  firm  conviction  that  the  object  which  the  Alliance  has  in  view  is  of  far  higher 
iuiportance  than  any  of  those  topics  on  which  the  members  differ  from  each  other. 

Information  respecting  the  Workhouse  Question,  and  the  General  Principles  and 
Operations  of  the  PROTESTANT  ALLIANCE,  will  be  supplied  on  Application  to 
Charles  Bird,  Esq.,  the  Secretary. 

The  Eighth  Anntuil  Report  will  he  $ent  on  the  Receipt  of  Four  Poitage  Stamps. 

SUBSCRIPTIOirB  Ain)  DONATIONS  WILL  BE  HOST  THANKFULLY  BECEIVED  IN 
POST  OFFICE  OBDEBS,  OB  OTHEBWISE. 

Protestant  Alliance,  CHARLES  BIRD,  Secretary. 

9  Serjeant's  /nn,  Fleet  Streety  Londony  E.C.  (98) 

UNDER  ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

PERFECT  FREEDOM  FROM  COUGHS  IN  TEN  MINUTES  AFTER  USE, 

AND  INSTANT  RELIEF  AND  A  RAPID  CURE  OP 

Asthma,  ConsuxDption,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Disorders  of  the 
Breath  and  Lungs,  are  insured  by 


Surprising  Cure  of  Asthma  of  Ten  Years'  statuiing. 

"  Sm,—  I  have  for  the  lant  Ten  Years  been  afflicted  with  an  Asthnna,  daring  whicb  time  I  Lave  tiled  every 
known  remedy,  and  have  had  the  best  medical  advice  possible  lor  me  to  get.  In  fact,  I  have  spent  from  £40  to 
£50  on  medical  advice  alone,  and  all  to  no  avail ;  and  I  gave  a{)  all  hopes  of  ever  having  the  disease  removed, 
niitil  I  was  recommended  to  try  Dr.  Loeock*s  Wafers.  I  purchased  two  small  boxes  and  one  large  one,  three 
month's  since,  by  which  I  am  now  perfectly  cared,  and  beg  to  return  many  thanks. 

“  To  Mr.  JoHM  Williams,  Cbeinist,  Tipton.  “  {Signed)  HENRY  BISIITON.” 

TO  SINGERS  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 
They  are  Invaluable  for  Clearing  and  Strengthening  the  Voice. 

THEY  HAYE^A  PLEASANT  TASTE. 

Price  li.  1^. ;  2s.  9d. ;  and  lls.  per  Box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


